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THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER IN EUROPE, 


IIL—-GERMANY, FRANCE, AND BELGIUM. 


WE propose now to take in order 
the following questions, which were 
raised in our last article under the 
general heading :!— 

I. We intend, by comparing the 
methods which are employed by 
Germany for raising her forces 
with our own methods, to maintain 
our thesis—that our own army is 
the cheapest in the world, in propor- 
tion to the work it has to do. It 
will be seen that our contention is 
that our army payments represent 
a money sacrifice to the country so 
incomparably less than the mone- 
tary sacrifice which her methods 
oblige Germany to make, that no 
subsequent care and economy on 
the part of German officials in the 
expenditure of cash, when it has 
once been obtained, can prevent 
ours from being, as a question of 
money,the more economical method 
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of the two. We wish clearly at 
the outset to separate this ques- 
tion from that of the expenditure 
of the money, in which we have 
everything to learn from Ger- 
many, and Germany has little or 
nothing to learn from us. We 
shall, therefore, in the first in- 
stance, deal with Lord Randolph’s 
notions of economy, and show that 
neither English nor German ex- 
perience supports them. We shall 
then endeavour to make good our 
case as to the enormous sacrifices 
which Germany is making as com- 
pared with ourselves. We shall 
be content to establish this in the 
case of Germany alone, because the 
whole administration of Germany 
is in its expenditure so notoriously 
wise and economical, that, if Ger- 
many cannot make a compulsory 
service and a state manipulation 
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of huge funds of money economical, 
it is certain that no other Power 
can do so. 

II. We propose next to discuss 
the relative strength of the present 
French and German military fron- 
tiers—as to which we directly chal- 
lenged Sir Charles Dilke’s state- 
ment that the French frontier is 
now the stronger of the two. It 
will be seen, when we come to de- 
scribe the two frontiers, that there 
are most plausible grounds for Sir 
Charles Dilke’s belief; that it is 
well that the question should have 
been raised; that the views and 
principles which induce the Ger- 
man strategists to prefer a method 
of defence altogether different from 
that of France, do not lie on the 
surface. Nevertheless we believe 
that we shall be able to show that 
they are sound and true. In any 
case, the views of the two great 
military Powers are so. startling- 
ly different, that we think a state- 
ment of them, intelligible to non- 
military readers, cannot fail to be 
of interest. It will. prepare such 
readers, at least, to study the events 
which will occur on the outbreak 
of war whenever it takes place. 

III. The third point in relation 
to France and Germany, on which 
we challenged Sir Charles’s state- 
ments, is this. He assumes that, 
as a necessary consequence of 
the enormous strength of the new 
French frontier, Germany will 
certainly be disposed to march 
through Belgium. We propose to 
show that there are strong military 
reasons, involved in the nature of 
the case, which tend to turn the 
balance the other way. At the 
same time, we must at once ad- 
mit that, though we differ from 
Sir Charles as to the extent to 
which the military balance tends 
to sway in this direction, we do 
not differ from him in thinking 
that if Belgium would ensure 


her liberties she must effectually 
arm. 

IV. Connected with this is the 
next question, which immediately 
concerns ourselves, whether we 
have abandoned all purposes of ful- 
filling the international obligations 
we have undertaken, provided that 
Belgium performs her part. On 
this matter we protested that Sir 
Charles Dilke had no adequate 
grounds for the conclusion he had 
arrived at. We intend therefore 
to show, in the first place, to what 
extent it is probable that we should 
be able to make good our support 
of Belgium neutrality in the event 
of a war between France and Ger- 
many. In the second, we shall 
quote the words of our statesmen, 
at the time when the question 
last arose, to show how clear and 
certain our responsibility is. We 
shall declare our disbelief that 
Englishmen intend to abandon an 
acknowledged duty. 

V. We shall next discuss in 
general terms the present effici- 
ency of the two opposing armies. 
It seems to us essential to enter, 
as far as we may, into these mat- 
ters, if the mere numerical figures 
which Sir Charles Dilke has sup- 
plied are to have any practical 
value. 

This will occupy all the space 
we can afford for the present. In 
our first article we shall first dis- 
cuss, in a similar manner, the fron- 
tiers opposed: to one another of 
Russia and Germany, and the rela- 
tive advantages for offence and de- 
fence presented by them to each 
Power ; secondly, the position of 
Germany, in alliance with Aus- 
tria, in a war against Russia and 
France, and the general character 
of Austria as a military power; 
thirdly, we shall have to reply to 
the statements made in Sir Charles 
Dilke’s now published volume on 
that matter, which is for us always 
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the central ‘‘ couple,’’ as the mathe- 
maticians would call it, of the Eu- 
ropean balance—Russia and Eng- 
land—in relation to European war. 
In every instance this is the point 
towards which we desire to lead 
up; but we shall not be able to 
complete our statement in regard 
to it until our final article, after 
we have completed our survey of 
the other Powers involved in the 
present conditions of most unstable 
equilibrium. 

I. German and English Econ- 
omy.—Economy, says Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and efficiency go 
hand in hand. We agree with 
him. We believe that efficiency 
is always economical, provided 
you can afford to pay for it. 
That is the secret of the true 
German economy. Lord Ran- 
dolph is now daily illustrating 
the meaning which he attaches to 
the phrase by the questions which 
he is putting to witnesses in the 
Parliamentary Committee of which 
he is chairman. He did not leave 
much doubt of his meaning in the 
Wolverhampton speech. Let us 
illustrate Lord Randolph’s phil- 
osophy, and show its universal 
soundness and applicability to 
the current experience of Eng- 
lish life : — 

“Pay for shoddy, and you are sure 
to get good English broadcloth. Pay 
for butterine, and you are sure to get 
the best Dorsetshire butter. Pay for 
cheap clothes, and you are sure not to 
get nasty. Mark your lawyer’s brief 
with the lowest of known fees; you 
are sure to secure the services of the 
most leading counsel and their con- 
Stant attendance on your suit. Seek 
out where you can consulta physician 
for a ten-shilling fee, and you are sure 
to get the advice of the best specialists 
in London,” 


Such is Lord Randolph’s know- 
ledge of the world. Is it really 
possible that, apart from all Ger- 
man experience, of which he mani- 
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festly knows nothing, Lord Ran- 
dolph never read the masterly 
essay on Lord Clive, which de- 
scribes how that Indian adminis- 
tration was created, the efficiency 
of which has been the standing 
admiration of all foreign critics? 
Lord Randolph should, at least, 
know something of India. 

‘*Clive saw clearly that it was 
absurd to give men power and 
to require them to live in pen- 
ury. He justly concluded that no 
reform could be effectual which 
should not be coupled with a 
plan for liberally remunerating the 
civil servants of the Company.” 
That is Lord Macaulay’s account of 
economical administration. Again, 
if Lord Randolph chooses to call 
before his Committee those who 
know the present administration 
of the War Office, we venture to 
predict this: that he will find 
there is one conviction shared 
by them all, be they who they 
may —soldier, clerk, those who 
wish to see a stronger military 
element infused into the depart- 
ment, those who wish for some 
other reforms, and those who wish 
to keep things as they are,—all, 
we say, have alike one conviction 
on one subject connected with 
that Office. It is this: that the 
cheapest service for which the 
country has at this moment to 
pay, done by any of the Civil Staff, 
is that of the most highly paid 
permanent civil servant within it. 
Many private jealousies and per- 
sonal piques are engendered by 
sedentary work; yet within the 
walls of the War Office, and among 
those who have business relations 
with it, all will agree that every 
pound of money that is paid for 
Sir Ralph Thompson’s salary is 
more economically expended than 
most other two pounds that go 
out of her Majesty’s Exchequer. 
We say, then, that on English 
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evidence alone Lord Randolph’s 
notions of economy by cheese- 
paring cutting down of salaries is 
a false one. We say further, that 
if, ignoring our own experience, 
the experience of America, and 
the experience of Germany, with 
which we are now about to deal, 
he appeals simply to the prejudices 
which induce working men to be- 
lieve that any one who gets higher 
pay than they do must be over- 
paid, he will be the deadliest 
enemy that his country has had 
to encounter for years. He will 
bring about a costly collapse of 
our administration as well as of 
our army, such as it would not be 
possible for any one, who has not 
an influence over the democracy 
so powerful for good and evil as 
his own, to cause. 

As a question of the factors 
that must go to determine the 
propriety of the salaries paid in 
Germany and England, we ask 
our readers to consider this re- 
port of an actual conversation 
which took place a year or two 
ago in German society, not cer- 
tainly in Berlin, but as it happens 


in Dresden. We change only the 
names. 
‘*What extraordinarily lucky 


people those Von Cobos are! ”’ 

‘© Why, what has happened? ”’ 

‘¢ Haven’t you heard ?”’ 

**No; tell me.” 

‘‘Why, Fraulein von Cobo is 
engaged to be married to a man 
with £300 a-year!”’ 

Literally that took place, and 
represented the general feeling of 
society. £300 a-year—all told— 
was looked upon as an independ- 
ent fortune on which a ‘‘ Von” 
was to be congratulated as a quite 
exceptional piece of luck. 

How can you compare, by 


merely citing figures, salaries un- 
der such circumstances in London 
and in Dresden or in most parts of 
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Germany? It does not matter a 
bit whether the difference results 
from a more economical style of 
living or from money actually pur- 
chasing more. The man in office 
has to live in England as it is. 

Let us take another illustration 
to make this point clear. A few 
years ago it was necessary to send 
a distinguished English officer to 
command the native Egyptian 
army. He found that, tempting 
to an able soldier as that position 
was, he would have been obliged 
to refuse it unless there had been 
attached to it an income of several 
thousands a-year. For, living in 
the society of the Pashas of Cairo, 
a grandee among them, he must 
either have beggared his own 
family or have put himself in a 
false position if he had not re- 
ceived an adequate salary. 

Lord Randolph says that the 
point of a Secretary of State in 
England receiving about double the 
pay of a similar official in Berlin 
is irrelevant. It may be conveni- 
ent to him for his own purposes to 
allege that that is so, but he either 
ignores or forgets an important 
historical discussion. | When last 
the salaries of our great state offi- 
cials were publicly attacked, the 
strongest and most convincing ar- 
gument by which they were de- 
fended was this from the then 
Lord John Russell: ‘I have been 
a poor man all my life, but I 
never knew what it was to be in 
debt till I became a Secretary of 
State.”’ 

Thus it is especially on poor 
men that the strain falls of posi- 
tions of power to which no ade 
quate salary is attached ; the State 
instantly suffers, since the choice 
necessarily falls on men of inferior 
capacity and character, who are 
rich enough to take the office. 
That is the most foolish of all 
unwise economies. nine 
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In Prussia there is not a rich 
class, independent of its pay, from 
which fairly efficient officers might 
be drawn. So thoroughly is the 
necessity of paying for efficient ser- 
vices, if you desire economy, under- 
stood in Germany, that a few years 
ago a somewhat startling surprise 
disturbed an arrangement of Mr 
Gladstone’s. Thinking that the 
economical conditions of Prussia 
must involve lower rates of pay 
for her officers, which would en- 
able him to propose curtailment 
of expense in the pay of the Eng- 
lish army, he called for a return 
of the pay of all ranks of the 
officers of the German army. The 
return brought out facts so little 
to Mr Gladstone’s taste, that the 
document was never presented to 
the House of Commons, for whom 
it was originally intended. 

General Brackenbury, in his 
evidence before Lord Randolph’s 
Committee, has given such full par- 
ticulars on this subject that we 
need not enlarge on them here. 
He has shown that, while the 
junior officers of the German army 
receive, in comparison with the 
conditions of civil life and with 
civil salaries, very much higher pay 
than our own, some of our higher 
grades receive much larger pay 
than the German. But we could 
easily prove that Lord Russell’s 
speech applies strictly to those 
cases. As an instance, the ex- 
penses of the Portsmouth command 
are so great that it is impossible 
to appoint any officer to it who has 
not a private income of several 
thousands a-year. A distinguished 
cavalry officer, who has no chil- 
dren, and is certainly not a poor 
man, told the present writer that, 
much as he should like to accept 
the command of the cavalry at 
Aldershot, he feared he should not 
be able to afford to do so. The 
nominal pay of a full ‘‘ general ’’ 
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in England only obtains for a man 
in actual command in the field. In 
that position he is a much poorer 
man than the German ‘‘ general ”’ 
with half his salary. The English 
general has necessarily to incur the 
expenses of the political hospital- 
ities of England. He has to en- 
tertain princes. All such expen- 
ses fall on the German Emperor. 
High as is the nominal pay of an 
English Commander-in-Chief in 
the field, the command in most of 
our recent expeditions has been in 
each instance almost pecuniarily 
ruinous to the actual leader. We 
challenge Lord Randolph to inves- 
tigate the exact accuracy of every 
one of these statements. If he 
really desires the good of his coun- 
try, he can hardly refuse to test 
them when thus laid before him. 
If not, perhaps some other member 
of the Committee will keep the 
matter in mind. 

We may take, as an illustration 
of the German views of wise expen- 
diture, the fact that when, during 
the Revolutionary period of 1848, 
the Prussian Reds broke into the 
Government arsenal, they found 
there a complete store of riflea 
small-arms, ready for issue to the 
whole army, at a time when none 
of the wealthy Powers of Europe, 
not even England, had ventured 
to incur the outlay of purchasing 
rifles for the rank and file. Again, 
in 1864, Prussia had completely 
re-armed her soldiers with breech- 
loaders before any of the wealthier 
Powers had done so. For the 
third time now she has just com- 
pleted, or is just completing, the 
issue to all her troops of magazine 
rifled small-arms. For the third 
time, in this expenditure on what 
she has decided to be the best 
weapon, she anticipates England 
and France. 

In other words, her economical 
principle is the exact reverse of 
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Lord Randolph’s. She does not 
believe in the theory he prac- 
tically laid down at Wolverhamp- 
ton, and is now daily illustrating : 
‘*Advertise for the cheapest ar- 
ticle; you are sure to get the best.’’ 

When, however, the question 
arises how the money or money’s 
worth is originally procured from 
the country, we must declare that 
ours is by far the most economical 
system. 

Let us take first our enormous 
non-effective charge, the one that 
has excited most the wrath of 
Lord Randolph and of other crit- 
ics. What that charge does for 
us is this: it keeps all the ranks 
of our army from dropping into 
the condition of senility which 
attended the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers—the only 
two pure seniority corps we then 
had—shortly before the Crim- 
ean war. How hopeless the in- 
efficiency produced by that senil- 
ity was, may be judged by any 
one who looks at the pathetic 
pictures of what a Woolwich par- 
ade was in those days. From all 
we have seen of the German army 
of late years, we much doubt 
whether their equivalent of our 
system has done as much for them. 
We have seen pictures of the 
senior officers of German messes, 
that might have passed for sketch- 
es taken of our officers at the 
worst period of our post - 1815 
peace-time. 

But what is the German equiv- 
alent of our non-effective return? 
In many respects, like all other 
parts of the German system, it 
is excellent, and utilises in a very 
effective way the services of offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers. 
The State is the proprietor of all 
the Prussian railways, of all the 
Elsass-Lothringen railways, and 


of many more throughout the 
empire. Officers and non-com- 


missioned officers, after they have 
retired, from the army, are pro- 
vided, in connection with these 
and other State properties, with 
appointments which serve as excel- 
lent substitutes for heavy pensions. 

But how came the Government 
to be proprietor of so many rail- 
ways, most of them originally 
started as private companies? 
The answer is easy, and happily 
illustrates the nature, on this its 
expensive side, of Prussian econ- 
omy. The command of capital due 
to the French indemnity greatly 
facilitated the process. ‘That vast 
sum was well turned over at inter- 
est, whilst it was accumulating for 
military purposes. The process 
consisted in purchasing at first a 
moderate number of railways that 
could, with the advantage of State 
support, be worked so sharply in 
competition with others that the 
latter no longer paid. Their pro- 
prietors were therefore glad to 
dispose of them at a moderate rate 
to the Government. The new 
purchase was soon turned to good 
account, both as a profitable in- 
vestment and as a means of ex- 
tending the system by competi- 
tion with other railways. 

In this way no doubt, as a 
holder of funds, the State had 
arranged for their disposal at 
great advantage. But what about 
the relative cost to individuals of 
their system and of ours? Which 
would be cheaper in the long-run 
for English tax-payers; to pay 
the 2d. on the income-tax which 
about represents the equivalent of 
the cost of the non-effective return 
—or to have the whole railway pro- 
perty of the country run down 
by Government competition and 
bought up below par? 

It must be remembered, in com- 
paring the Budget of Germany 
with our own, that all the pen- 
sions that are paid are entirely 
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struck off the Army Budget. So 
that to institute any comparison, 
the three millions which our non-ef- 
fective vote costs must be deduct- 
ed from army expenditure. The 
railways are only an example of 
the method pursued. All the 
offices of the State are filled with 
retired officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, whose pensions are 
thus saved. Yet the actual mone- 
tary cost of the non-effective ser- 
vice of Germany is, according to 
General Brackenbury’s evidence, 
42,250,000 sterling, in addition to 
these salaries. 

Let us take another illustration 
of the point we are anxious to 
drive home. During one of the 
cavalry attacks at Mars la Tour, 
two sons of Prince Bismarck’s were 
riding as privates in the ranks of 
the 2d Dragoons of the Guards. 
They played their part as troop- 
ers gallantly. One was severely 
wounded, one carried a comrade 
out of fatai danger. Heaven 
forbid that we should disparage 
the moral and national advantage 
of such association of the highest 
with the lowest in the performance 
of simple patriotic duty! But as 
a question of monetary resources 
expended on war, what does it 
represent? Doubtless, as far as 
these two young men are concerned 
personally, very little. It was no 
monetary loss to the country that 
they should be doing humble duty 
well, at a time when they were not 
ready for such work as has since 
then been given them. But as 
regards the number of classes be- 
tween them and that which fills 
our ranks, what does not that 
simple statement imply? The 
agents of great mercantile houses, 
the eye-doctor on the Rhine with 
a practice of many thousands a- 
year, all those on whose skill and 
knowledge the accumulation of 
wealth throughout the country 
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depended—these men were every- 
where present in the ranks. Hard- 
ly any rate of taxation could 
extract from the country such 
sums of money as this complete 
dislocation of trade and profes- 
sional work involved. Again we 
say, we by no means deny the gain 
which balanced the loss; but it 
was not a money gain. 

We are not now dealing with 
that particular aspect of the case, 
of which Sir A. Malet, in the book 
we quoted in our last article, 
speaks when he says that the 
German system involves the sacri- 
fice for almost every healthy man 
throughout the country of twenty 
years of personal independence. 
What we urge is, that when politi- 
cians go down among our working 
men, who trust them, and tell them 
that we are spending too much of 
our money, because foreign Govern- 
ments do not show in their budgets 
sums much larger than our own, it 
is not enough to reply, ‘‘ You for- 
get how cheaply foreign Govern- 
ments fill their ranks.’’ It is not 
true that they fill them as cheaply 
as we do; though the cost to them 
appears in no budget. In no 
country in the world would the 
mere monetary loss of substituting 
a universal for a voluntary and 
highly paid service be so great as 
in our own. 

To tell a nation that it is mak- 
ing prodigious monetary sacrifices 
at a time when it is in fact sav- 
ing its wealth by paying those to 
serve whom it can best afford to 
employ, is to deceive it. Foreign 
nations sacrifice to the protection 
and security of national interests 
much more than money. They 
sacrifice personal ease, social pri- 
vilege, individual independence. 
But in addition to that, they sacri- 
fice for the whole country a power 
of accumulating wealth by devot- 
ing their young men to that pur- 
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pose, which represents an addi- 
tional monetary loss of a magni- 
tude so enormous that the money 
that would be taken out of Eng- 
land if we adopted their methods 
would stand to that which we now 
spend in a proportion that no man 
can measure, but that would at 
least be represented by a high mudé- 
tiple of our present figure. This 
is the only fair method of com- 
parison as to the money rate they 
are paying and the money rate we 
are paying for national defence. 
We have spoken of the condi- 
tions of English social life as ele- 
ments that must be taken into 
account when we try to estimate 
the kind of rate that must be paid 
if we would have economical ser- 
vice from those classes of which 
we have taken the present per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State 
for War as an example. Does the 
same thing apply or does it not 
apply to our working classes ? 
Listen to this. Doubtless many 
of our readers are accustomed to 
read, or at least to take in, some 
of the agricultural journals of the 
country. If they do, they will 
bear us out when we say that a 
phenomenon has lately been noticed 
by careful observers which, like 
many other humble matters, has a 
deep significance. The markets of 
the country have changed in a very 
curious way. A few years ago, 
fat pigs, fat bacon, even fat mutton 
and fat beef, were in great demand. 
But farmers find that the produc- 
tion of fat no longer pays as it did. 
Why so? The answer which those 
give who best understand such 
matters isthis. The vast mass of 
the population of these islands has 
acquired tastes, engendered by in- 
creasing prosperity, which make 
them prefer more costly ways of 
obtaining that necessary part of 
human food, of which fat is the 
cheapest form. Butter, butterine, 
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and the like, are now eaten by 
them instead of the fat of bacon. 
Their very habits of cooking have 
changed. Moreover, though the 
production of fat no longer pays 
as it did, the consumption of bacon 
has increased more largely than 
that of any other article of com- 
merce, because of the increased 
purchasing power of those who 
make it their chief form of meat- 
food. 

You are thus competing for your 
soldiers in a market yearly offering 
more and more opportunities to 
the class from which they come 
of acquiring wealth, and the habits 
which wealth engenders. Whether, 
from all points of view, it is purely 
national gain that the population 
should crowd in to the work of 
highly paid factories, is a ques- 
tion beside our present purpose. 
What we earnestly urge upon the 
consideration of such politicians 
as Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Sir Charles Dilke is this. You 
are actually getting your army 
on a system which subtracts from 
the general wealth of the country 
sums so immeasurably less than 
the Continental system would sub- 
tract from it, that all monetary 
comparisons between their budgets 
and ours tend to deceive us as to 
the sacrifices we are making. 

You cannot both have your pie 
and eat it too. You cannot save 
the national purse by adopting 
methods which, in their direct pay- 
ment for what we want, are, com- 
mercially speaking, immeasurably 
sounder than the Continental sys- 
tem of taking wealth by other 
means than by direct payment, and 
yet have an adequate defence for 
your vast empire by paying what 
they pay in hard cash. 

The constant cries that ours is 
a most costly system are most 
dangerous and most deceptive. 
Our whole national economy is 
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based upon commercial wisdom ; 
and, as a mere matter of such 
calculation, we have been far 
wiser in our generation than our 
neighbours. But we are living in 
a fool’s paradise. ‘Cut it down! 
cut it down!” were the cries 
which greeted Lord Randolph’s 
absolutely deceptive comparison of 
our Army Budget and that of 
Germany. If you do cut it down, 
you can by no manner of means 
supply those terrible deficiencies 
in our needed preparation for pos- 
sible war which Lord Randolph 
himself pointed out. Those defi- 
ciencies exist because our states- 
men have been attempting an im- 
possible problem. They have tried 
to adopt principles for saving the 
wealth of the country which do 
save that wealth; and yet, in 
comparing their doings with those 
of Continental statesmen, they have 
given themselves no credit for the 
saving, but have gone on to act as 
if they ought to get what they do 
not pay for. 

To turn to the other side of 
the comparison. What has Ger- 
many to do with the army and 
navy which she employs? What 
have we with ours? The German 
empire lies within a ring-fence. 
Her system of localisation and all 
the cheap service which it repre- 
sents is easy, because her army 
has, during peace-time, never to 
stir from home. We have an em- 
pire which occupies in mere extent 
one-fifth of the habitable globe, a 
population which is reckoned by 
the 100 million. But that is not 
all or nearly all. It is scarcely 
too much to say that every square 
mile of water which connects the 
outlying portions of our dominions 
is for us a territory needing de- 
fence as much as does Elsass- 
Lothringen or Pomerania. It is 
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a defence which to be adequate 
needs the work alike of army and 
of navy; of navy first—of army, 
that the navy may be free to do 
its proper work. Everywhere 
over it we have harbours and fort- 
resses, which must be held by our 
army unless our vast resources, 
dispersed over that watery do- 
minion, are to be open to far more 
easy attack than any of those 
German villages which now sleep 
so securely behind the men who 
guard the Rhine. 

Lord Randolph makes a great 
point of the fact that India pays 
for the army which we keep there, 
and that this is an additional 
proof of our extravagance. Per- 
haps an American general, a mili- 
tary Lycurgus in his own country, 
may be allowed the weight of an 
unprejudiced onlooker, so far as 
our Indian system is concerned. 
General Upton ! has unhesitatingly 
declared that nowhere in all his- 
tory have such results been ob- 
tained as we have secured from 
our native army in India. He 
has given all the figures of our 
high payments for local service, 
and, like Macaulay, he has de- 
clared that, judged by its results, 
it has been the most economical 
system known on earth. Those 
of us who know its present weak- 
nesses know also that they all lie 
on the side exactly opposite to 
that on which Lord Randolph 
tries to lay his finger. If he is 
going to apply to India the mani- 
fold meanness suggested by his 
present Committee’s questions, the 
day of the collapse of our Indian 
empire will date from that on 
which he gains power to carry out 
his will. 

But, though our native army in 
India has been a marvellous and 
most economical accession to our 





1 See ‘The Armies of Asia and Europe,’ p. 75. 
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imperial strength in India, and 
though for the actual service of 
our European army in India that 
empire pays, that does not close 
the question as a comparison be- 
tween our army and the German. 

Mr Knox has perhaps by this 
time brought home to Lord Ran- 
dolph the fact that at present the 
whole conditions of our service at 
home are determined by the neces- 
sities of our Indian and colonial 
empire. Even in the scheme which 
is now proposed for carrying out, 
as perfectly as may be, that sudden 
mobilisation the success of which, 
in 1870, brought France down on 
her knees before Germany at the 
very opening of the campaign, the 
fact that our army has primarily 
to hold a world-wide empire must 
be taken into account. 

We cannot have the same sim- 
ple system of mobilisation as a 
country which keeps all its army 
in the neighbourhood of their 
homes. The continual transfer of 
regiments from England to India 
and the colonies involves, in a vast 
variety of ways, costs which Ger- 
many never incurs. The necessi- 
ties of a voluntary service in them- 
selves prevent its being possible to 


‘keep regiments from year to year 


in an unpopular station. An army 
which can only have to be moved 
by rail or road, on the outbreak of 
war, is on a very different footing. 

We can arrange, and we are 
arranging, if Lord Randolph and 
Sir Charles Dilke will allow us to 
do so, to have the ports of embark- 
ation told off for our troops, and 
all those conditions provided before- 
hand which facilitate sea-transport. 
The actual numbers of troops, the 
particular regiments, the weight 
of their stores, will all be fixed, 
so that the Admiralty can at any 
moment know what ships will 
required and what accommodation 
must be prepared. Thestores to go 
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on board those ships will be ready 
at the ports. Every reserve man 
will know, long beforehand, where 
he is to join his old regiment, and 
will find his clothing and equip- 
ment waiting for him on the spot. 
The quartering of regiments will, 
for the first time in our history, be 
arranged with a view to making easy 
a mobilisation either for home ser- 
vice or embarkation. Every item 
of the departments which enable 
an army to march and fight, which 
we do possess, will be turned to 
account. But it must be realised 
by Englishmen that hitherto, in 
the hopeless attempt we have de- 
scribed to buy with hard cash what 
foreigners take by a more costly 
method, and yet to pay as little as 
they do, the English army has 
been hitherto always stinted of 
those very things on which the 
power of the German army de- 
pends. It was because the German 
army consisted, not of a number 
of regiments, but of corps d’ armée, 
complete in all their parts, that 
Germany in 1870 struck down 
Imperial France wlthin a month. 
For though we get our money on 
the cheapest system we can, the 
Germans understand, and we do 
not, how to spend it when we get 
it. Lord Randolph and Sir Charles 
Dilke are agreed that they and 
their class have made the most 
hopeless mess of the process that 
was humanly possible. We are 
of the same mind. In Germany, 
among all the fierce attacks that 
have been made against Prince 
Bismarck and the other members 
of the Prussian Government, no 
hint has been ever dropped of 
a doubt that the money, once 
voted, has been expended in the 
most economical manner possible. 
Any one who will be at the trouble 


be to read the questions that some of 


the members of the House of Com- 
mons on Lord Randolph’s Com- 
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mittee have been asking will have 
no difficulty in seeing the reason 
why we have been in so different 
a condition. We have been told 
that the selection of the Committee 
has excited general dissatisfaction 
in the House itself. For the credit 
of the House of Commons, we hope 
that that is true. There are of 
course some members who always 
ask most business-like and excellent 
questions ; but really others appal 
one. One does not expect a mem- 
ber of the House necessarily to 
know very much, but he ought at 
least to know where to get infor- 
mation. He ought to be a man of 
the world enough not to ask a 
soap-manufacturer details as to 
the manufacture of cheese, when 
he is appointed to arrive at truth. 
Yet that is the principle on which 
the inquiry is being conducted. 

We heartily thank Lord Ran- 
dolph for having insisted upon 
making public these questions as 
they proceed. They will supply 
admirable material for heckling. 
We commend them to the atten- 
tion of constituents who have rea- 
sons of their own for wishing to 
make their members ridiculous 
when they next have to face them. 
Let us take an instance. Mr 
Knox is a most able accountant, 
and a most hard-working man. 
We suspect even Lord Randolph, if 
he knew nothing of him before, is a 
little sorry that he committed him- 
self to the statement at Wolver- 
hampton that the copyists did all 
the work at the War Office, Mr 
Knox and his fellows doing nothing. 
But Mr Knox is necessarily like 
other men who achieve much in 
their own line, obliged to stick to 
his last. He does not travel far 


beyond the walls of the dingy, in- 
convenient, and poisonous office in 
Pall Mall, to which Lord Randolph 
boasts that he has confined the 
men on whose health and clear- 
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headedness the efficiency of our 
army depends. Just imagine, then, 
the selecting of Mr Knox for ex- 
amination on the details of the 
educational arrangements of the 
Civil Service Commissioners; on 
the wisdom of the arrangements of 
foreign armies ; on the reasons why 
a regiment which moves from Mul- 
lingar to Stirling, then to an out- 
station of Plymouth, miles from 
any board-school, and thence to 
Pembroke docks, should not have its 
unfortunate children shunted from 
one board-school to another, from 
one absolutely different system of 
education to another, every time 
that it moves. Again, it is a toler- 
ably familiar fact to most men who 
have even a little studied modern 
war, that the general education 
of the German army has been 
one of its greatest powers. Our 
own conviction of the relative 
weakness of the Russian army is 
based on the stolid ignorance of 
the Russian peasantry. Nothing 
has so much tended of late years to 
increase the practical power of our 
own army as its enforced education. 
No one who knows what a young 
soldier is when he first joins would 
dream of submitting to him the 
question of whether he would like 
to learn. A greater cruelty could 
not be done him. Every tempta- 
tfon is thrown in his way not to 
learn. If the option is nominally 
left to him, it will be no option 
at all. All weak young fellows 
will yield to the pressure of their 
comrades, and will avoid learning. 
In most regiments the question 
—the vital question—of whether 
they can or can not get good non- 
commissioned officers is almost ab- 
solutely a question of whether 
their commanding officers have or 
have not taken pains to encour- 
age the general education of their 
recruits. 

Yet these gentlemen select Mr 
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Knox, who can by no accident have 
had either the experience or the 
special knowledge of the conditions 
of-modern war, required to answer 
such a question, as ¢he man whose 
opinion they take on the point 
whether money may not be saved 
by making optional the regimental 
schools for the privates, as well 
as of doing away with the other 
educational establishments of the 
army. There are numbers of Eng- 
lish soldiers whose special business 
it has been to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the conditions of 
foreign armies. If their own evi- 
dence is to be distrusted because 
they are soldiers, they at least 
know to what unanswerable and 
authoritative documents the Com- 
mittee ought to be referred. But 
if the soldiers are to be examined 
on the technical details of army 
accounts as carried on in the War 
Office, and the accountants on 
questions of pure military expe- 
rience, what result but miserable 
failure can come of this wretched 
system of inquiry ? 

_ This is the sort of economy 
which in the past has been so 
costly. ‘Happy thought,’’ says 
some one who knows nothing about 
it. ‘* Let us do away with the ex- 
pense of the education of the army. 
Soldiers want to fight, not to learn. 
They would like it ever so much 
better themselves.’’ Slap goes the 
vote. Two years after appear some 
powerful letters from a newspaper 
correspondent, pointing out how 
all-important in modern war the 
education of some foreign army 
has proved in a decisive campaign, 
on which public interest at the 
time is absorbed. Everything 
must then be sacrificed to the one 
object of educating the soldier. 
Money is voted to repurchase land 
and buildings, and to re-establish 
a machinery which cannot be made 
as efficient as the old one that was 


destroyed. Everything is at high 
pressure and double cost. 

We take this as an illustration. 
Hitherto, we must admit, education 
has not been assailed. But Lord 
Randolph will, no doubt, easily 
persuade the men of Wolverhamp- 
ton that no one ought to know 
anything that they do not; so 
that now the special turn of edu- 
cation has come. In other mat- 
ters—in those on which the mili- 
tary power, the sudden striking 
power more especially of Germany 
and now of France too depend— 
we have been doomed to impo- 
tence by the hopelessness of at- 
tempting to make the House of 
Commons interested in army effi- 
ciency. Whatever attracted atten- 
tion—the talk of ladies looking 
on from the House of Commons’ 
stand at a great review—has had 
its due favour. Those things, the 
value of which the experience of 
war alone can teach, have been 
left to take their chance. 

Hence it happens that while we 
have for our army the infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, for those 
two corps of which we have spoken 
we are without any adequate sup- 
ply of the needed transport, of 
the needed medical staff, of the 
needed engineers for bridging, 
for telegraph-work, and for other 
engineer duties. We have no sup- 
ply ready of the field-bakeries, 
of ‘artillery ammunition col- 
umns,’’ or ‘‘ infantry ammunition 
columns,”’ or ‘* provision columns.” 

Now, in the German army all 
these bodies in their due propor- 
tion are embodied in, and form 
part of, the mobilisation of each 
corps darmée. 

This is the great contrast which 
must strike any one who will be at 
the trouble of turning to the Ap- 
pendix pf the Prussian official his- 
tory of the war of 1870, and com- 
paring the tabular statement of the 
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German army with our own Army 
Estimates, or with any other com- 
plete record of our army as it ex- 
ists. If the various portions of 
the force which are there given 
had ever existed inour army, they 
would long since have been abol- 
ished, because some one would 
have asked Mr Knox why such 
unwarlike agents should be kept 
up in peace-time. It is not Mr 
Knox’s business to know the an- 
swer; but Mr Knox’s authority 
would have been sufficient for their 
abolition. 

Now, from the German point of 
view, economy consists in provid- 
ing those things which make an 
army efficient. Our own army is 
not efficient for war, and cannot 
be ready to take the field with 
that rapidity which is of the es- 
sence of the question, until we 
can, on the word ‘‘mobilise’’ be- 
ing issued from headquarters, in- 
stantly prepare whatever force we 
have complete in all these respects. 

To send an army into the field 
unprovided with those auxiliary 
aids, without which an army can- 
not move, without which it cannot 
fight, is as reasonable as to send 
a regiment into the field without 
its arms. If the question were 
whether we should send to war 
one regiment armed with the best 
breech-loaders or two unarmed at 
all, no one would hesitate as to the 
answer. Yet to any one who has 
studied modern war it is just as 
wise, it amounts to the same thing, 
to send an army into the field with- 
out its proper auxiliary services, 
thinking that you add more to its 
force by increasing its cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery without sup- 
plying what you have with what 
is required to enable them to fight, 
as to keep on adding to an army 
men whom you cannot arm. 

The central cause of this enor- 
mous difference between the wis- 
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dom with which the German money 
once obtained for war is admin- 
istered, and the folly with which 
we expend ours, lies in the exist- 
ence in Berlin of that ‘great 
staff,’ of which Von Moltke is 
the head. Until quite lately we 
have had no body whatever in 
London which supplied the place 
of that ‘‘ great staff.’’ The ‘‘ Horse 
Guards’”’ and ‘* War Office’’ are 
employed on matters of daily rou- 
tine and petty detail—very largely, 
indeed, in preparing answers for 
questions put forward in the House 
of Commons to embarrass a Gov- 
ernment for party purposes. Von 
Moltke’s staff does not concern itself 
at all with the innumerable matters 
of minor regimental discipline the 
solution of which is the chief duty 
of the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment of our army. It is absorbed 
entirely in the consideration of 
those matters on which the effec- 
tive fighting power of the army 
depends. Of late these have with 
us been undertaken by the Intel- 
ligence Department. That depart- 
ment is a kind of parasite. Its 
absolute necessity and its value 
has made itself so felt by all other 
departments, not only of the War 
Office but of the Government, that 
it has gradually been absorbing 
duties almost analogous to those 
of the ‘‘great staff’; but it is in 
its wrong place. dt ought to 
be the thinking head of the 
army — that which deals under 
the immediate responsibility of 
the chief of the army with all 
the questions of the mode in 
which the money vote by Parlia- 
ment can be most economically 
and efficiently used—the questions 
of organisation, the questions of 
preparedness for war. The mighty 
questions whether a private in an 
infantry regiment ought or ought 
not to have been punished for go- 
ing to sleep in church, whether a 
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corporal’s guard should or should 
not have been relieved at two 
o’clock, and the like, with which 
actually now the time of a man 
like Lord Wolseley is not unfre- 
quently occupied, ought to be dealt 
with, on their own responsibility 
and finally, long before the Horse 
Guards is reached. 

Our present system of centralis- 
ation does not confer power on the 
headquarters of the army. It de- 
prives them of all real power by 
burying them under detail. We 
have a congress of departments at 
headquarters; we have a congress 
of regiments and of local staffs 
about the country. We have no 
‘* great general staff;’’ we have no 
corps darmées. 

Il. Zhe New Military Frontiers 
of Germany and of France.—We 
turn now to the second question 
with which we proposed to deal: 
The relative military power of 
Germany and of France, and 
more especially the respective 
strength of their two frontiers. 
Simultaneously with our last arti- 
cle, whilst we were expressing our 
conviction that Sir Charles Dilke 
was in error in maintaining the 
superior strength for practical pur- 
poses of the French and Russian 
frontiers over the German, an 
article appeared in the ‘Con- 
temporary Review,’ written by a 
German officer, which, so far as 
the actual fortifications of France 
against Germany and of Germany 
against France are concerned, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
We are the better pleased that 
that should be so, because we are 
anxious to avoid a vast body of 
detailed geographical description, 
and a catalogue of names, which, 
for all but a limited class of 
readers, would possess neither 
meaning nor interest. For all 


details, therefore, of the most elab- 


orate system of French defence, 
we may refer our readers to that 
article. 

What we desire to do is to 
explain the broad principles on 
which the two most opposite sys- 
tems of defence, carried out by 
the two nations, have been de- 
signed, and to give our reasons for 
preferring to believe in the Ger- 
man. After the war of 1870, the 
French engineers found that, with 
the exception of a very small strip 
of the frontier, the Germans had 
possessed themselves of the old 
natural mountain-barrier on which 
France had for generations relied 
for her defence. They had to 
deal with a country not in itself 
strongly defensible. They had 
virtually a ¢adulda rasa on which 
to exercise their skill. They have 
worked with the greatest ability, 
backed by an unstinted supply of 
money. Incredible as the sum 
appears, France is reputed to have 
expended since 1870 on her re- 
armament and fortification 135 
million pounds sterling. Such 
a sum skilfully expended could 
not fail to produce a formidable 
result. They have piled fortifi- 
cation upon fortification all along 
the frontier. Certainly he would 
be a rash man who would venture 
to speak confidently as to the re- 
sult, should the German armies 
have to attack this continuous 
belt of fortification, adequately 
garrisoned by formidable troops. 

Belfort itself has been girdled 
with forts. Epinal has been simi- 
larly strengthened, so has Toul, so 
has Verdun. A great defensive 
position has been prepared on the 
‘¢ Plateau de Haye,’’ between Frou- 
ard and Pont St Vincent. Then 
curtains .of forts d’arrét close all 
the chief roads between these great 
places of defence. An elaborate 
series of defences cover the Cétes 
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de Meuse between Toul and Ver- 
dun. In second line Langres, 
Besancon, and Dijon have been 
converted into vast intrenched 
camps. In fact, as Major Wachs 
says, Epinal, Belfort, Besancon, 
Dijon, and Langres form a large 
strategic pentagon, in which every 
angle is filled with a fortified place 
of the first rank. Reims, La-Feére, 
and Laon have all been converted 
into intrenched camps. So nu- 
merous are the forts which connect 
these various greater places that 
only two gaps of any extent re- 
main, one between Verdun and 
the Belgian frontier, one between 
Touland Epinal. These have been 
deliberately left in order to tempt 
an invader to advance by lines 
which would be disadvantageous 
tohim. Nor is this all; the net- 
work of railways in rear of these 
fortresses, and connecting them, is 
most elaborate and complete. 

The enormous size of the works 
may be judged by the fact that 
Verdun will require a garrison of 
25,000 men to hold it; it has for 
its external forts a perimeter of 
2744 miles, Epinal has similarly a 
perimeter of 28 miles, Belfort of 
30 miles—and so on. 

Before discussing what appears 
to us to be the weak point in this 
magnificent scheme, let us consider 
what Germany has done on the 
other side. First, she has demol- 
ished nearly all the smaller forts 
and fortresses in Elsass-Lothrin- 
gen. Secondly, she has everywhere 
elaborated her facilities for de- 
training and entraining troops. 
She has perfected her railway com- 
munication between all parts of 
Germany where corps assemble, 
and Strasbourg and Metz. She 


has also perfected the railway sys- 
tem north and south, as well as 
east and west, within the newly 
conquered territory. Thirdly, she 
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has made of Strasbourg with Kehl 
an intrenched camp so vast, that 
Major Wachs declares— and we be- 
lieve that it is true, though others 
scarcely put the figures so high— 
that it would cover and supply an 
army of 280,000 men. It can be 
protected by a belt of water from 
the Ill, the Rhone Canal, and the 
Rhine. Three of the forts are 
similarly protected by wet ditches. 
The forts communicate by subter- 
ranean telegraph wires, and a rail- 
way circuit connects them with the 
great system of railway which con- 
verges on Strasbourg. We rather 
doubt Major Wachs’ statement that 
this circular railway is now in order, 
but the roadway is there, and the 
rails could easily be laid down. 
Then she has enormously improved 
and strengthened the forts round 
Metz. She has treated with a sort 
of careless indifference three other 
fortresses which she has not actu- 
ally dismantled, Thionville, Bitsch, 
and Saarlouis. 

By the treaty after the war, she 
obtained possession also of Neu 
Breisach, and this she has retained 
in its old furm, as it covers an im- 
portant bridge over the Rhine. 
Here, as elsewhere, she has greatly 
improved the facilities for detrain- 
ing troops. It will serve to bring 
into the Southern Vosges the Ba- 
varian corps. But, with the ex- 
ceptions we have named, no other 
fortresses have been left standing 
on the French side beyond the line 
of the Rhine. Germany has, how- 
ever, still her old line of great in- 
trenched camps, giving her com- 
mand of rivers—Ulm, Rastatt, 
Mayence, Coblentz, Cologne, and 
Wesel. 

She has over the Rhine itself no 
fewer than sixteen railway bridges, 
besides four steam ferries, capable 
of carrying entire trains, and also 
twenty bridges of boats for wheeled 


ee 
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carriages. Most of these passages 
are fortified. All can be rapidly 
destroyed. Double lines of rail- 
way run along either bank of 
the Rhine throughout its entire 
length. 

Now what does this mean? It 
means that Germany relies for the 
defence of her territory against 
France upon facilitating in every 
way the gathering of her forces 
upon the French frontier, and upon 
striking in the field rapid blows 
against any French force that shall 
attempt to pass the Rhine to in- 
vade her. It means that every 
topographical condition which will 
hamper the movement of an army 
attempting rapid offence against 
her has been studied; that she will 
have the most telling bases and 
pivots of manceuvre for supplying 
her forces. The Germans will be 
able to manceuvre in concentrated 
masses against an enemy who must 
expose himself to blows in such 
fashion that the German army can 
strike on flanks or rear. The blow 
may be delivered when the French 
army is divided by the necessities 
of movement in difficult country 
or across a great river, of which 
the Germans hold all the bridges, 
so that they can forbid its passage 
to the French and pass it them- 
selves when and where they please. 
That is the nature of the defence 
manifestly designed. 

It is as auxiliary to this purpose 
that the great camps exist. Her 
army is not swallowed up by many 
fortresses. The great mass of the 
fortresses which we have named, 
which hold the rivers, are far to 
the rear, so that, whilst the active 
army moves forward to the frontier, 
there can gather securely behind 
them the great territorial army, 
which will fill these camps, and be 
daily gaining cohesion and disci- 
pline. 


And now as to what she will do 
for offence. That clearly depends 
on the weak spot she has the op- 
portunity to assail. In all that 
vast and wonderful mass of fortifi- 
cation which confronts her, is there 
one? Not in the fortresses, per- 
haps, as yet; but, unless all that 
we have gathered from the discus- 
sions which have of late been suffi- 
ciently ample in France, and from 
some other sources, be deceptive, 
there will be one most serious 
weakness involved in the French 
system of defence. 

Among the literature which 
poured from. the French press 
after the war of 1870-71, there 
was one pathetic little pamphlet, 
written by the Emperor of the 
French himself, describing the 
causes of the French disasters. 
He emphatically declared that the 
great cause of all his trouble was 
that neither he nor any one else 
understood that the movement of 
troops by railway for a great cam- 
paign was an art in itself, till the 
bitter experience of war taught 
him how little he knew about it. 
The statement was certainly an 
exaggerated one. The causes of 
the woes of France lay much 
deeper than that. But this much 
is certain, that everything for 
France in the next war with Ger- 
many will at first depend on the 
question whether her soldiers have 
or have not practically mastered 
the difficulty which the methodic 
movement to the frontier of both 
her active and territorial army 
will entail upon her. 

For the defect of that vast ag- 
glomeration of works which she 
has piled together is, that it will 
take an army to defend it. Ger- 
many, with her one strong place 
of Metz, fronts ten first-class fort- 
resses alone, independent of all 
the minor forts which jostle one 
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another along that mighty line. 
If the French proposed to employ 
their regular army in these works, 
well might Major Wachs exclaim, 
as he does— 

« Now, this riveting of an army to 
a fixed immovable spot is difficult to 
combine with the offensive, and the 
year 1870 showed that a French army 
could be broughtrapidly behind walls, 
but not easily before them; so that 
we may be permitted to ask the ques- 
tion, Whether the nation which leads 
so excited a life to the west of the 
Vosges is still the same that in for- 
mer times used to be so eager to ad- 
vance and attack the enemy, and 
which, indeed, always showed a rap- 
ture for open battle and swift deci- 
sion, and the profoundest aversion to 
merely standing and exchanging fire, 
or to remaining long behind wall and 
trench? . Dead walls are the 
grave-stones of the military self-con- 
fidence of the Fench, and the ‘not- 
withstanding their presence,’ may 
very soon be converted into ‘ because 
of their presence.’ France prefers to 
put her trust in the shield rather 
than in the hand that wields the 
spear.” 

But Major Wachs, carefully as 
he has studied the French fron- 
tier, evidently does not know the 
French views as to the mode in 
which these fortresses are to be 
held. The idea is that, whilst 
the active army takes the field, 
these fortresses are to be occupied 
by the territorial army. There 
seems to us to lie the weak- 
ness of the whole scheme. It 
appears to have escaped notice in 
England that France has never 
ventured to adopt the system of 
localisation and territorial mobilis:: 
tion of the Germans. When tke 


word ‘‘ mobilise”’ goes forth from 
the French headquarters, it will 
be necessary for the reserves who 
are to fill up the places in the 
ranks of the active army to rush 
by train from all parts of France 
It is ex- 


to join their depots. 
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tremely difficult to believe that 
such an operation can be conducted 
with the rapidity, ease, and cer- 
tainty with which a German vil- 
lage, in which all the men belong 
to one company, falls in and joins 
the men of the next village or two 
in making up the total reserves of 
the battalion whose headquarters 
lie close tothem. It is very diffi- 
cult not to believe that the rail- 
ways will be throughout France 
for a long time blocked by streams 
of men moving in all directions to 
join their corps. Then in the 
midst of all this, or before it is 
over at all events, the whole mass 
of men, both of the active and 
territorial army, will have to move 
eastwards. The army will have 
to take up its position; the ter- 
ritorial force to occupy the forts. 
It is the most enormous problem 
of military railway tran:port under 
the most difficult conditions that 
has been ever attempted. It may 
succeed, of course ; but, during all 
the earlier years which followed 
1870, if not since then, there was 
an irregularity and uncertainty 
about the way in which men were 
passed into the reserves and about 
the way in which the training was 
given, which makes us gravely 
doubt whether the mobilisation 
will not be much more like that 
which Prussia attempted in 1849 
and in 1859, which collapsed, 
rather than like that of 1866 
or 1870. Practice makes per- 
fect rather in such matters as 
these than in most others. It 
was no bellicose wish which in- 
duced General Boulanger: to desire 
the experimental mobilisation of 
two corps. At all events, what- 
ever may have been his private 
views, there was grave reason why 
France should make the experi- 
ment. We have solid grounds for 
believing that, shortly prior to his 
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proposal for the mobilisation of 
the corps, General Boulanger had 
specifically ascertained that all ar- 
rangements for the movements by 
railway of the French army on a 
large scale were in a condition as 
chaotic as they had been prior to 
the war of 1870. If that is true, 
we would give very little for the 
value to France of the 135 millions 
spent on the fortifications. 

For what, meantime, has Ger- 
many been doing as regards her 
own mobilisation. The one arm 
of the service which in 1870 was 
relatively slow in being ready was 
the one whose services were need- 
ed first—the cavalry. If we are 
rightly informed, such vigorous 
steps have been taken to remedy 
that inconvenience that, thirty-six 
hours after the magic word ‘‘mobil- 
ise’’ has arrived, each cavalry regi- 
ment will be ready to take the 
field. Everything is done in Ger- 
many with a silence which con- 
trasts notably with the chatter 
and the fussy efforts at secrecy 
which were characteristic of Gen- 
eral Boulanger’s administration. 
It is therefore not easy to be cer- 
tain to what point the time re- 
quired for mobilisation has been 
actually reduced. It is put some- 
times now as low as four days. 
The maximum time is, we believe, 
at all events, six days. After that, 
it will be simply a question of ex- 
tremely rapid railway transport 
upon fortified places for large por- 
tions, at least, of the army. ~With- 
out knowing the total number of 
entraining and detraining stations 
available for each corps, it would 
be impossible to estimate the time 
within which the German army 
may be reckoned upon to arrive 
within striking distance of the 
French line. It is upon such 
points as these, the amount of roll- 
ing-stock and the multiplication 
of railway lines, and not upon 


mere distance, that the rate of 
transfer of large bodies of troops 
depends. Seeing that the German 
Government has been bending all 
its energies to facilitate movement 
by these means ever since the war, 
we confess that we anticipate a 
rapidity of concentration on the 
frontier or on the Rhine that will 
startle the world almost as much 
as the earlier successes of 1870 
surprised it. If that confusion 
reigns over the French mobilisa- 
tion which we anticipate, so that 
at the moment when the German 
forces are ready on their frontier, 
the occupation of the French fron- 
tier forts is in progress, or if the 
forts are occupied by inferior 
troops hurriedly brought together, 
that will be the moment of the 
German stroke. The two forts 
which must be taken in order to 
enable a German army to advance 
will be suddenly attacked and over- 
whelmed with fire. That their 
capture will cost the Germans 
severe loss in men cannot be 
doubted. But it must be remem- 
bered that under all conditions of 
warfare that we have ever known, 
the weakness of a practically con- 
tinuous and greatly extended sys- 
tem of fortification lies in this, 
that broken in one point it is 
broken in all. Mutatis mutandis, 
the example of Marlborough’s suc- 
cess against the very same system 
when adopted by the French of his 
day will apply now. The danger 
to the French lies in the tempta- 
tion which Mr Hooper, in his late- 
ly published history of the Sedan 
campaign, very ably discusses. as 
that which will be held out to 
weak commanders of an exagger- 
ated alliance on great entrenched 
camps. We agree with his critic 
in the ‘ Spectator ’ that the case of 
Metz and Bazaine is not fairly in 
point ; because Metz, as it existed 
in 1870, did not fulfil any of the 
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conditions which obtain in either 
the French or German camps of 
to-day. But, nevertheless, the 
danger is a real one. No one 
who has followed our statement 
will fail to see how anxiously the 
Germans have endeavoured to 
avoid it. There is no mistaking 
the significance of their careful 
demolition of Schlettstadt, Marsal, 
Phalsbourg, La Petite Pierre, Lich- 
tenberg, and Landau. 

As Major Wachs has put it in 
the passage we have quoted, the 
danger is lest an army ‘‘ brought 
rapidly behind walls’’ will not be 
brought ‘‘easily before them.’’ For 
our own part, we have the most 
profound belief in the power of the 
strength of a defensive position 
under the modern conditions of 
war; provided always that an 
army knows how, when needed, 
to use it, and when to dispense 
with it. But that local power of 
the defensive is one which a skil- 
ful assailant may turn to his own 
profit, as the Germans showed 
alike before Metz, Sedan, and 
Paris. The French method is, as 
Major Wachs has well said, a re- 
currence to the ‘‘ cordon system of 
the last century.’”” Beyond doubt 
the completeness in itself of each 
separate fortification is a matter 
of the greatest importance; but 
we confess to thinking that there 
is risk lest these fortifications 
should be only too comfortable 
for the generals of the French 
army. Victory will now, as ever, 
be ultimately decided in the open 
field. Fortifications are of import- 
ance in so far as they assist an 
army in its operations in the field. 
They become dangerous when, in- 
stead of being used as pivots of 
manceuvre, they are erected, like 
the stone wall of China, them- 
selves to bar the progress of the 
invader. 

We think that, in what we 
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have said, we have supplied an 
explanation, and to some extent 
even a justification, of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s statement, though we have 
given our reasons for differing 
from him. To any one looking 
merely at the elaboration, the 
cost, the completeness of the 
Frence defence, it must seem that 
the Germans have on their side 
done nothing comparable to it. 
The German behaves like the 
master of fence who apparently 
drops his point, and lays his 
breast open to be stabbed. Woe 
betide the unskilful fencer who 
thinks that he has also dropped 
his eye! 

Ill. Will the Germans violate 
Belgian territory ?—It will, per- 
haps, now be apparent why we do 
not ourselves believe that Ger- 
many will make her great attempt 
upon France by violating Belgian 
territory, We have no wish to 
speak dogmatically on the subject. 
We are quite aware that others, 
whose judgment is entitled to the 
greatest weight, think differently. 
For our own part we believe dis- 
tinctly that Sir Charles Dilke has 
done the greatest service to Bel- 
gium in drawing her attention 
to the necessity that 


«Would she be free, herself should 
strike the blow. 


But, as it seems to us, the bal- 
ance of advantage to Germany 
in moving by that line is so 
nice a one that a conviction 
that Belgium and England would 
act together to resist any such 
attempt would be amply sufficient 
to turn the scale. If Belgium re- 


fuses to play her part in main- 
taining her neutrality, the case 
falls of course. We are under no 
obligation to assist her if she will 
spend nothing on the armaments 
and the men that are needed to 
fulfil her international contract. 
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We certainly should be most un- 
willing to say anything that may 
tend to prevent Belgium from 
setting her house in order. But if 
we are right as to the weak point 
in the French defence at which it 
is the policy of Germany to strike, 
it is obvious that the blow must 
be struck rapidly and in an un- 
known direction. Time is of the 
essence of the question. Now for 
Germany to choose the road by 
Belgium is to abandon all the ad- 
vantages of time. 

It is as well to remember that 
during the war of 1870 and in 
the advance on Sedan, subsequent 
that is to the negotiation of our 
common treaty with Germany and 
France for the protection of Bel- 
gium, during August of that year 
orders were given to the German 
army that ‘‘should the enemy 
enter Belgian territory and not be 
disarmed at once, he is to be fol- 
lowed thither without delay.’’! 
Obviously we should in that case 
have had even under that treaty 
no casus belli against Germany. 
The case is analogous to that of a 
blockade, which, to be respected, 
must be effective. In speaking, 
therefore, of German violation of 
Belgian territory, we speak of 
direct invasion intended to attack 
the northern frontier of France, 
so as to avoid the necessity of 
dealing with the great fortress 
barrier between Verdun and Bel- 
fort. We do not speak of such 
chance violation of territory as 
may occur in any marches made 
to the north of Verdun in the 
course of a westerly movement. 
If that frontier of Belgium be not 
properly guarded, it will no doubt 
be casually or deliberately violated 
by parties on both sides. We 
doubt, in that case, if anything 
but diplomatic apologies, more or 


less sincere, could be expected to 
follow. 

When we speak of the element 
of time being against a German 
invasion of France by way of Bel- 
gium, we speak of an advance from 
Cologne across Belgian territory, 
directed upon Méziéres and Mau- 
beuge, either to turn the line of 
the fortresses or to carry the army 
immediately upon Paris. At Metz, 
and in the general concentration 
in Elsass-Lothringen, the German 
armies can, within their own ter- 
ritory, concentrate by railway with- 
out its being possible for any but 
the vaguest reports to reach the 
French as to the direction of the 
impending blow. They arrive at 
once without difficulty within strik- 
ing distance, and with all the fa- 
cilities so necessary to a railway 
concentration afforded by terminal 
stations elaborately prepared for 
the purpose. The nearest point at 
which concentration can take place 
on similar terms on the Belgian 
frontier is at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
From Aix only a single railway 
runs across the frontier of Bel- 
gium. Obviously, if force were 
attempted on this side, it would be 
the duty of the Relgian Govern- 
ment to destroy this line. As the 
crow flies, the distance from Aix 
to Méziéres is ninety miles; and 
as the railway runs through Liége, 
and makes a considerable detour, 
it would be impossible for any 
Prussian force to secure it through- 
out its length without deliberate 
connivance or scandalous neglect 
on the part of the Belgians. Even 
were the line in the hands of 
the Germans it would furnish 
a most insecure dependence for 
supply. At best the army must 
march by road through Belgium, so 
that at least six or seven days 
must elapse between the departure 





1Prussian Official History, vol. ii. p. 291. 
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from Aix and the arrival within 
striking distance of the French 
frontier. Six or seven days of 
clear warning would thus be given 
to the French before their first 
line of defence could be reached. 

Though the defences of the 
northern frontier of France are 
not like those of the eastern, they 
are not to be despised. Here the 
character of the French defence 
much more nearly approaches to 
that of the German, as we have 
already discussed it. The railways 
would facilitate the rapid gather- 
ing of the armies from all parts of 
France. Their movement thither 
would not interfere with the concen- 
tration eastwards of the territorial 
army into the great fortress belt. 
The main line of supply for the 
German armies would still be in- 
tercepted by the Verdun-Belfort 
forest of fortresses. It seems to us 
inconceivable that, if this Belgian 
line alone were taken, the French 
armies should not be able to meet 
the German in superior numbers, 
in more perfect concentration, and 
with every advantage of position in 
their favour. 

Of course the case would present 
fresh complications if the neutral- 
ity of Luxembourg were violated 
as well as that of Belgium. Again 
here we must say that the question 
mainly turns upon the sincere de- 
sire of the King of Holland to ful- 
fil international obligation. By 
an agreement with the King of 
Holland, no doubt the railway 
from Tréves by Luxembourg and 
Arlon could be made to assist; 
but, to any one who realises what 
the nature of a great railway 
movement of thousands of men 
and there stores is, it will, we 
think, be evident that the mere 
fact of this violation of territory 
would at once and necessarily sub- 
stitute marching by road for rail- 
way shipment, at least for the 
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first advance of the troops. Pro- 
bably, in any case, in order to re- 
lieve the railways, parts of the 
German army from the nearer dis- 
tances will march. But the de- 
veloped facilities for railway trans- 
port since the war are now so 
great that it does not look as if, 
for the first line of their main army, 
that were the German purpose. 

By no manner of means that we 
can see would it be possible for a 
German army to maintain itself in 
France and to carry out success- 
fully an offensive campaign, unless 
some part of the great fortress bar- 
rier is by one means or another 
broken down. Certainly it would 
be impossible without a prelimi- 
nary complete and absolute con- 
quest of Belgium and possession of 
Luxembourg, unless the barrier be 
broken. Therefore, as it seems to 
us that the easiest time for break- 
ing that barrier will be the ear- 
liest possible moment at which 
it can be attempted, and as it 
cannot be done so quickly by mov- 
ing on the northern frontier as 
by striking boldly at the eastern, 
we do not believe that the ten- 
dency of the military situation lies 
in the direction of invasion of 
France by Germany through Bel- 
gium. Either the condition of a 
preliminary attempt of France to 
adopt that line, or absolute quies- 


-cence and indifference to her liber- 


ties on the part of Belgium, would 
no doubt materially alter the 
whole aspect of the case. 

As long ago as in 1868-69, Von 
Moltke pronounced decisively as 
to the advantages to the French 
of not violating Swiss or Belgian 
territory. To any one who reads 
his words now, it will, we think, 
be tolerably evident that with very 
little modification the same argu- 
ment applies both to French and 
German action under present con- 
ditions :— 
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“The neutrality of Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland limits the 
theatre of war to the area between 
Luxemburg and Basle. Should France 
disregard the neutrality of one of 
these States—say Belgium—her army 
must weaken itself considerably in 
Brussels and before Antwerp. Her 
further advance over the Meuse can 
be more effectively met from the 
Moselle than from Cologne, as we 
should compel the enemy to form 
front to the south, and whilst threat- 
ening his communications, give him 
decisive battle. As the distance from 
Brussels to Cologne is greater than 
from either Maintz, Kaiserslautern, 
or Trier, we should, in such an event- 
uality, still be in time to take up a 
position on our lower Rhine front. 

“No less difficulties would ensue 
were France to violate the neutrality 
of Switzerland, in which country she 
would have to encounter a strong and 
well-organised militia. 

“Now, the concentration of con- 
siderable forces on the Moselle would 
soimmediately threaten France and 
her capital, that she could hardly em- 
bark in such very remote enterprises.” 
—Prussian Official History, Part I., 
vol. i. p. 51. 


Of all possible violations of ter- 
ritory, that which appears to us 
to be by far the most probable, if 
any is attempted, is that of Swit- 
zerland by France in the event of 
a war in which, from the fact of 
Germany being engaged against 
another powerful enemy, France 


became the invader. Von Moltke: 


has given the reasons which make 
even that improbable; but cer- 
tainly our experience during the 
last fifty years does not tend to 
show that Swiss neutrality has 
been much respected. Neverthe- 
less, though the southern frontier 
of Germany lies almost absolutely 
unguarded, though few troops are 
quartered there, and the railway 
system is most incomplete, Germany 
looks upon the danger to France 
of throwing into the scale against 
herself the hostility of Switzer- 


land, as a point sufficiently import- 
ant to enable Germany to disre- 
gard the menace of the many 
fortresses and the accumulation of 
men ready for action which, on 
the French side, front Switzerland. 
We say this only to point out 
how, when forces are so nicely 
balanced as they are at present on 
the Continent, politics must deter- 
mine the course of war rather 
than the necessities of war deter- 
mine the course of politics. The 
Germans boast that with them it 
is for the soldiers to tackle the 
problem, subject to the necessary 
political conditions. They will 
not draw into the scale against 
Germany one little State, whose 
hostility might be inconvenient, 
in order to ease the military prob- 
lem, or to seem to ease it. 
Therefore we say boldly, that 
if the question remains doubtful 
whether Belgium, doing her duty 
to Europe, shall be abandoned to 
the strong arm of violence, it is 
within the power of England, if 
she possesses the strength, with- 
out which she cannot guard her 
own empire, to decide the issue. 
The Netherlands, Belgium, and 
England together, would certainly 
not be ‘‘une guantité néglgible” 
for either France or Germany. 
Neither Power would attempt, dur- 
ing a war with the other, to place 
on their direct line of communi- 
cation such forces as could thus 
be thrown against them. The 
risk, in a military sense, would 
be far too serious. If Belgium 
arms, and England forbids viola- 
tion of her territory, the territory 
of Belgium will not be violated. 
IV. Has England abandoned 
Belgium ?—Therefore it is im- 
portant to examine the grounds on 
which Sir Charles Dilke expresses 
his conviction that all England 
has changed its mind since 1870. 
There was a letter of ‘ Diplo- 
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maticus’’ in the ‘ Standard,’ there 
was an article in the ‘Standard,’ 
and we know not what other anony- 
mous paper or two, written by some, 
we do not use the word in any 
offensive sense, literary hack or 
other performing his morning’s 
task. This is Sir Charles Dilke’s 
view of public opinion. There are 
two authorities to whom we at 
present and in the first instance 
propose to appeal against him. 
The first is that masterly state- 
ment in the first volume of King- 
lake’s ‘Crimea,’ of the way in 
which action and reaction set in, 
in public opinion in England. 
Such nothings as those of which 
Sir Charles speaks almost always 
catch some back current of the un- 
informed public mind. We cannot 
believe that the influence of a man, 
no matter how able he may be, 
writing anonymously, as Sir Charles 
Dilke did, in a magazine, is so great 
that he has power to evoke imme- 
diately an informed and final ex- 
pression of the purpose and will of 
England. England is a great coun- 
try, and before its mind is defi- 
nitely declared, some precedent 
thrashing out of a question is 
needed. The materials for form- 
ing its judgment must be laid be- 
fore it. We feel very little doubt 
that Sir Charles Dilke did good 
service in raising the question. 
We disbelieve that he has received 
the final answer, which will be 
given when all the data have been 
laid before those from whom Eng- 
land learns to judge of war and 
politics. We prefer to believe with 
Lord Salisbury that the determina- 
tion of what England will do in 
the future is to be judged rather 
by the whole course of past Eng- 
lish history and politics than by 
the chance opinions of a particular 
politician. 

Let us then hear how English 
feeling was actually expressed 
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when the question last came before 
it. Lord Granville was at the 
time our Foreign Minister. It 
happened, therefore, that the fol- 
lowing scene took place in the 
House of Lords. It would not have 
mattered at the time in what as- 
sembly of Englishmen the ques- 
tion had been raised, the result 
would have been the same. 

Lord Russell had just declared 
in relation to the defence of Bel- 
gium, ‘‘that it was impossible to 
conceive a more specific and de- 
fined obligation than ours. We 
are bound to defend Belgium.” 
Other speakers on both sides of 
the House had spoken in the same 
tone. In reply— 

«“ With the general and enthusiastic 
cheers of the House, Lord Granville 
made the required declaration. ‘I 
venture,’ he said, ‘to state most posi- 
tively, that her Majesty’s Government 
are not unaware of the duty which 
this country owes to the independ- 
ence and the neutrality of Belgium ;’ 
and, ‘I trust that, whatever may be 
the opinion of individual members of 
this House, your lordships will not 
believe that when once we have made 
a clear intimation of our intentions in 
any respect, anything will prevent us 
from adhering scrupulously to the 
position we have taken.’ ” 


We confess that the wording of 
Lord Granville’s speech seems to 
us to put the matter on grounds 
which would make us very unwill- 
ing to believe that England would 
easily abandon a duty of such dis- 
tinct obligation as this. Observe 
the indignant repudiation of the 
idea that an English Government 
could be supposed to be guilty 
of such treachery; the implied 
sense not only of the entire House, 
but of the entire country, that, 
however unpleasant the duty, it 
was one that we could not shirk. 
We can only suppose that the 
sense of helplessness in presence 
of the great forces of the Conti- 
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nent has in the minds of some 
writers engendered the idea that 
we cannot attempt to fulfil a plain 
international duty. For our own 
oa we believe that the Sibyl will 

inexorable, and will demand a 
higher price, and offer less for it, 
every time that we refuse to pay 
what she asks as the condi- 
tion of empire. Both France and 
Germany are only too anxious 
that they should have data on 
which they can depend, and would 
welcome our boldly insisting on 
the sacredness of the soil of Bel- 
gium. Indeed, according to the 
‘‘conclusion’’ of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s now published voiume, 
he has been severely handled in 
France, because of the curiously 
false reading of his articles that he 
himself advocated the abandon- 
ment of Belgium. Certainly a 
previous announcement of our in- 
tention to play so paltry a part 
would help to bring about the 
evil. 

V. The French and German 
Armies of to-day.—When, apart 
from the mere question of fron- 
tier, we balance our attempt to 
balance the present forces of 
Germany and France, the prob- 
lem is a far more difficult and 
more complex one. On the one 
hand, seventeen years is a long 
period in the history of armies. 
It is the period between the Na- 
poleon of 1798 and the Napoleon 
of Waterloo. It is the period be- 
tween the Prussia of the ‘< Politi- 
cal Capitulation of Olmiitz”’ and 
the Prussia of Sadowa. It is ten 
years more than the period be- 
tween the collapse of the Prussian 
mobilisation of 1859 and the mob- 
ilisation which overthrew the 
German Confederation. As _ far, 
therefore, as time is concerned, 
there is no reason whatever why 
the weights should not have 
changed in the scales. The power 
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of armies is a thing which cannot 
be gauged by any sight. More- 
over, the seventeen years that have 
passed have strangely enough just 
added those years to the age of the 
elderly men who commanded the 
German armies in 1870, and have 
left them still in authority. Un- 
less we are much misinformed, a 
tendency of this kind towards a 
too great senility has to some ex- 
tent tended to invade all ranks of 
officers. Few things are more 
ruinous to the efficiency of an 
army. Indeed, if the German 
army had been like the Prussia of 
Frederick the Great, or the France 
of Napoleon, or even the English 
army of Wellington, resting on the 
traditions of a great name, we 
should, from analogy, incline to 
suspect that the chances of its 
having suffered very seriously in 
efficiency from the lapse of time 
were very strong indeed. But the 
peculiarity of the campaign of 
1870 was that, able leader as Von 
Moltke showed himself, it was not 
he who won most of the battles. 
It was the German army. Mr 
Hooper, to whose work we have 
already referred, has admirably 
pointed out both the dangers and 
the power which attended the 
mode in which the Germans fought 
their battles. The risks which 
would have been run by them if 
the numbers and other conditions 
had been anything like equal are 
beyond dispute. But, for all that, 
the trained habit of war, the know- 
ledge how to act together in 
emergencies, the mutual confidence, 
represented a force of its kind 
uniyue and new. Some approach 
to it existed formerly in our own 
army in the Peninsula. But the 
conditions of the time demanded 
a far freer exercise of individual 
initiative than was ever possible 
before. Hence one may almost 
say that it was the engrained 
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habits or custom of the German 
army which won the war, or at 
least gave to the Germans the 
marvellous power they developed. 
Now there are few things in the 
world more permanent than cus- 
tom. We incline, therefore, to be- 
lieve that the efficiency of the 
German army is likely to be main- 
tained for a far longer time than 
has usually happened where armies 
formed under the ideas of a great 
leader have rusted during a long 
‘ peace, and have gradually mistaken 
forms for the spirit which once 
animated them. That certainly is 
a danger for the German army, 
but we do not think that it has 
yet affected it. The conviction 
which ~we feel in looking at a set 
of German soldiers at work is still 
always that whatever has to be done 
is done with absolute thoroughness 
and efficiency. 

On the other side, we cannot 
persuade ourselves that all the 
gaseous froth which has attended 
the career of General Boulanger 
was precisely the thing that was 
wanted to give efficiency to the 
French army. To take a small 
point. There was a great flourish 
of trumpets a little time ago as to 
the supply to the French army of 
magazine rifles. So far as we can 
ascertain, only two divisions have 
actually received them. Mean- 
time, beyond all doubt and ques- 
tion, the German Government, 
which has talked as little as pos- 
sible about the matter, has been 
steadily proceeding with the actual 
armament. In the same way, 
everywhere one gets a sense that 
the French will have talked of a 
good deal more than they have 
done, and that the Germans will 
have done a good deal more than 
they have talked about. That 
affects largely the question even of 
the armed forces that will respec- 
tively be put into the field. 


II.— Germany, France, and Belgium. 
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The grand French total shows 
on paper, a force of 646,000 odd 
more men than the German,—the 
German total being 2,075,000, the 
French 2,721,000. If a great 
leader, capable of awaking the 
enthusiasm of the French, should 
arise, there is, of course, no cal- 
culating what influence that fact 
might have on the future war; 
but that at present the general 
temper of the French army, and 
more especially of the territorial 
army, represents the same high 
condition. as the German, we can- 
not persuade ourselves. Probably 
the territorial army is now better 
in hand than were those Gardes 
Mobiles who surprised MacMahon 
by demanding to be sent back to 
Paris instead of towards Berlin ; 
but with such an enormous opera- 
tion to be carried out, as is rep- 
resented by the mobilisation, the 
very numbers that will come to 
hand must depend on the discipline 
of men scattered all over the coun- 
try. We cannot satisfy ourselves 
that the indications are that the 
discipline of the French army is 
in a satisfactory condition. That, 
with such elaborate preparations 
as the French have made, the war 
would be a very different one from 
that of 1870, we have no doubt; 
but that at present the German 
army would still be able to give a 
good account of the French we feel 
tolerably certain. The element of 
self-confidence, so necessary to the 
French, which made the French 
Guards, always accustomed to vic- 
tory, go forward with such power 
during the 1870 campaign, has 
disappeared. The French are 
always talking to persuade them- 
selves that they are as good or 
better than the German. The talk 
sounds hollow. It has not in it 
that kind of ring which presages 
victory. The Germans have ac- 
quired a calm confidence which 
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they did not possess at the begin- question of the balance of power 
ning of 1870. as it affects ourselves. It will be 

We must leave for our next ar- necessary to consider, first, the 
ticle an examination of the bearing Russo-German frontiers and their 
of these remarks upon the general effect on possible war. 


Note.—A courteous and friendly critic of our last article in the ‘St, 
James’s Gazette’ suggests a doubt whether it was not Sir Arthur 
Otway, and not Mr Bright, who caused the removal of the term the 
‘* Balance of Power in Europe’’ from the Mutiny Act. We are grate- 
ful to him for giving us an excuse for citing a rather curious and in- 
teresting piece of historical evidence from a friend who, on the appear- 
ance of the last article, wrote to us, ‘‘It may interest you to know 


that I happened to be in the Speaker’s Gallery of the House of Com- 


mons when Mr Bright came to speak to a friend of his who was sitting 
near me, and said to him, ‘Do you know, I have just found out the 
oddest thing in the world. | Would you believe that they have retained 
to this year the statement that our army is maintained ‘‘ for the preser- 
vation of the balance of power in Europe’’?’ They both laughed, and 
next year the words disappeared from the Army List. 

Our own statement was founded upon a letter from Mr Bright toa 
friend which we well remember to have seen published at the time. 
We do not remember the exact part which Sir Arthur Otway may 
have played in the matter, but that the Cabinet Minister whose action 
determined the change was Mr Bright, we believe to be beyond dispute. 

We do not know whether it is necessary to point out to more than 
one reader of our last article, that we certainly did not say that 
Mr Bradlaugh was the author of the very ancient form of adjuration 
‘¢ By Jingo’’; but that we did say that he invented the political nick- 
name ‘‘ A Jingo,’ ‘‘ The Jingoes,’’ founding it upon the then popular 
song in which the ancient adjuration appeared. As a correspondent of 
the ‘Glasgow Herald’ thinks that he has disposed of our statement by 
quoting from ‘ Bombastes Furioso’ the oath, we may say, first, that he 
might have seen from our own article that the use of the oath in the 
popular song preceded Mr Bradlaugh’s use of the political nickname; 
and, secondly, that the antiquity of the oath runs many centuries back 
before ‘Bombastes Furioso,’ Our assertion as to the authorship of the 
nickname has not been challenged, because it could not be. 
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THE COUNTRY PARSON AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS. 


In his note to ‘ Waverley,’ Sir 
Walter Scott remarks of certain 
changes which had taken place in 
Scotland between 1745 and the 
end of the eighteenth century, that 
they had made the Scotland of his 
own day as unlike what it was 
sixty years before as the England 
of sixty years before was to the 
England of Elizabeth. I have not 
sufficient knowledge of the country 
to say whether the further changes 
which have taken place since Sir 
Walter wrote have created as wide 
a gap between the Scotland of 1886 
and of 1806 as existed between the 
Scotland of Sir Arthur Wardour 
and the Scotland of Baron Brad- 
wardine. But of this I am sure, 
that were any one to write a story 
of English rural life, entitled «Tis 
Sixty Years since,’ he would have 
to depict a state of manners almost 
as unfamiliar to the present gen- 
eration as the manners drawn by 
Fielding and Richardson. George 
Eliot’s earlier novels, ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ ‘ Silas Marner,’ and ‘ Scenes 
of Clerical Life,’ have to some 
extent done this. But they belong 
to a still earlier period, the last 
ten years of the eighteenth and 
the first ten years of the nineteenth 
century, when not a ripple yet 
moved over the surface of rural 
society to tell of a coming change 
of weather. The influence of the 
French Revolution was visible in 
the large towns long before it 
penetrated to the secluded agri- 
cultural villages buried among 
their woods and lanes; and when 
Tumours of it did reach them, the 
only effect was to intensify their 
natural conservatirm and make 
them cling more closely than ever 
to the old order of things. But 
my own reminiscences refer rather 


to a time when the old and the 
new order of ideas were just be- 
ginning to meet each other; when 
it was yet doubtful whether rail- 
ways would supersede or only sup- 
plement stage-coaches; and when 
the seniors, though they found 
themselves jostled here and there 
by strange theories of life and 
dress and government, did not 
suspect a revolution, and were 
rather irritated than alarmed. 

The change in our rural society 
which has taken place since that 
time is nowhere so strongly marked 
as it is in the characters of the 
clergy and the better class of 
tenant - farmers. The squire has 
changed, but not so much. What 
he may become in a few years’ 
time, it is hazardous to conjecture ; 
but at the present moment the 
average English country gentle- 
man of four or five thousand a-year 
is in all essential respects pretty 
nearly what he has been any time 
since the death of George IV. Of 
the peasantry and smaller farmers 
the habits and ways of thought 
are comparatively little altered. 
If they have picked up some wild 
political crotchets from men like 
Arch and Collings, they are only 
skin-deep. The spark would go 
out directly if it were not con- 
stantly fanned. The beginaings 
of a great change are undoubtedly 
perceptible, which in the course of 
another generation, when board 
schools and agrarian agitation 
shall have done their work, may 
complete that transformation in 
the character of the peasantry 
which has taken place in the 
classes just above them. But at 


present we see only the germs, 
and there are still nooks and 
corners to be found where we do 
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not even see these. But in the 
clergy the change is very marked ; 
and it is in the country villages 
that it is most conspicuous and 
most significant, and most close- 
ly connected with other great 
changes— moral, political, and 
theological. 

The distinctive peculiarity of the 
country parson of the ancient 
régime was that he was part ofa 
system. The village was a min- 
iature of the State. The three 
estates of the realm were repre- 
sented by the parson, the farmers, 
and the labourers, and over all was 
the squire. The little community 
was, under the old parochial system, 
self-contained and _self-sufficing, 
with a life of its own, and with its 
own traditions and idiosyncrasy. 
What the Church was to the na- 
tion the parson was to the parish, 
and this embodiment of Church 
and State in every village in 
the kingdom represented with per- 
fect fidelity for nearly a century 
and a half the preponderant pub- 
lic opinion of England. It em- 
bodied the Revolution compro- 
mise, according with the national 
repugnance to both Popery and 
Puritanism, which alone made the 
Revolution a success. On the 
barrier against both presented by 
the Established Church of Eng- 
land, the nation leaned as on a 
rock. The private lives of the 
clergy; the zeal or the indolence 
displayed by them in their special 
duties; the awakening or non- 
awakening character of their Sun- 
day discourses—were trifles not 
worth a moment’s consideration 
alongside of the great truth to 
which the Church was a standing 
witness, and the safety of the 
great fortress of which she was a 
corner-stone. The shafts of Dis- 
sent, few and far between as they 
were, glanced harmlessly off the 


solid wall which the Church then 
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presented to their attacks. In fact, 
the position in which the clergy lay 
intrenched was scarcely touched by 
them. Bolts aimed at doctrine or 
discipline flew wide of the mark, 
when doctrine and discipline had 
ceased to interest society, and 
when the Church’s strength lay 
in her national character, and the 
double front which she presented 
against the two extremes of big- 
otry and hypocrisy, represented 
to the popular intelligence by 
Popery and Dissent. It was an 
era in which her spiritual func- 
tions were, owing to the force of 
circumstances, subordinated to her 
political and social ones. Twohun- 
dred years of revolution, during 
which the nation had been tossed 
to and fro between the conflict- 
ing extremes of religious intoler- 
ance, had made it heartily weary 
of both. A decline of what is 
called spiritual activity, not of 
real sober-minded piety, was the 
inevitable consequence as soon as 
the combatants were exhausted. 
The nation sank back, as it were, 
into a kind of religious arm-chair, 
in which it slumbered peacefully 
till the beginning of the present 
century. The Church of England, 
therefore, not only represented the 
dominant political opinion of the 
Georgian era, but also the spirit 
of the age by which it was natur- 
ally accompanied—the comfortable 
easy way of taking things into 
which the English people settled 
down after the tumult of the 
Reformation and the Revolution 
had subsided. Wesley and Whit- 
field produced a great commotion ; 
but the mere fact that the Church 
weathered it so easily, proves the 
truth of what we say—namely, that 
the foundations upon which she 
then rested were not touched by 
the declamations of the Methodists. 
Nor did they themselves wish to 
touch them. The Dissenters, for 
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many generations, shared in the 

pular conviction that the exist- 
ence of the Church of England as 
then constituted was, upon the 
whole, for the public good. As 
Englishmen they saw what their 
fellow-countrymen saw in the 
Church of England. They de- 
sired greater liberties for them- 
selves, but years went by before 
they were hostile to the Estab- 
lishment. 

It is easy to see that the clergy 
who were brought up under this 
dispensation must have possessed 
a quiet undoubting confidence in 
themselves and their own position, 
which would give free play to all 
individual peculiarities, and relieve 
them almost entirely from any un- 
duesolicitude about public opinion. 
Such a position in every walk of 
life has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. Virtual irresponsibil- 
ity may lead to neglect of duty, to 
abuse of power, to selfishness and 
self-indulgence. On the other 
hand, freedom from restraint, and 
from the perpetual haunting fear 
of what the world will say, tends 
to make men more natural, more 
spontaneous, and therefore more 
likely to be listened to, than when 
they are less at their ease. In 
short, as a general rule, it makes 
the good better and the bad worse: 
and so it was in the Church of 
England. There were in those old 
days, it is but too true, many very 
bad clergymen, to whom what they 
called ‘‘parsoning’’ was a simple 
bore, and who excused, though they 
could not justify, the well-known 
saying of Sydney Smith. But of 
the large majority I believe that 
at least two-thirds were beneficial 
members of society, doing a great 
deal of good in their own way, and 
attaching the people to the Church 
by stronger ties than any which 
exist now. The other third were 
probably as active and zealous 
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parish priests as any to be found 
even in these days of ecclesiastical 
revivals. 

Of the country parson, who was 
indigenous to the kind of soil I have 
described, there were, of course, 
numerous varieties. Some, I think, 
are quite extinct. Some linger 
still ‘‘in sheltered situations.”’ But 
thirty years ago there were many 
survivors of the old breed—men 
born in the last century, who were 
ordained and settled down in coun- 
try livings while Lord Liverpool 
was Prime Minister, and who, 
though many of them had the 
sense to see that the revival of 
1833 was historically unassailable, 
never took to it kindly, and seemed 
redolent to the last of high pews, 
black gowns, bassoons, fiddles, and 
parish clerks in top- boots. If 
myself, however, can recollect an 
older specimen than even these— 
one who, born before the death of 
Chatham, lived to see the death 
of Palmerston,’ and carried far 
down into the second half of the 
nineteenth century not only the 
habits and opinions, but even the 
costume, of the age of Pitt and 
Fox. He never had a pair of 
trousers in his life ; and though it 
was to be gathered from his conver- 
sation that he had some time in 
his dandy days figured in boots and 
buckskins, my own impression is 
that when I knew him he had 
never worn a boot for forty years. 
In height he was about five feet 
eight: and was always dressed in 
a very broad - skirted black tail- 
coat, coming well up into the hol- 
low of his head behind, a black 
single - breasted waistcoat, black 
knee - breeches, shoes, and gaiters. 
He wore no shirt-collar, but a volu- 
minous white neckerchief wound 
round his neck in soft thick folds, 
contrasting favourably with the 
tight cravats and high “‘stick-ups ”’ 
which were then in vogue. 


SS 
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festive occasions he appeared, of 
course, in black silks and silver 
buckles ; and I can recollect him 
when a young man of sixty-five or 
so wearing the tight black-silk pan- 
taloons which are chiefly known 
to the present generation by the 
portrait of Sir Robert Peel. He 
played a very good rubber, and 
was a welcome guest at all the 
dinner - parties in the neighbour- 
hood, where he was treated with 
great respect, and in his later years 
regarded with much interest by 
those who met him for the first 
time. He was fond of society, and 
well qualified to shine in it, his 
natural gaiety and his old-fashioned 
politeness mingling together very 
happily. But much as he enjoyed 
himself abroad, it was in his own 
home, in his own village, and 
among his own people, that he 
sought and found the good of life. 
He knew no pleasanter hours 
than those which he spent in a 
round of cottage visits, chatting 
with the mothers and grandmothers 
of the hamlet at their afternoon tea, 
observing traits of character, local 
idioms, and specimens of rustic 
humour, which it was his delight 
to retail in the evening to an ap- 
preciative circle at the parsonage. 

The cottagers in turn were 
equally glad to see him, for, ex- 
cept in cases of iliness, his conver- 
sation was of a secular character ; 
and as he was skilled in horti- 
culture, and learned, as Dominie 
Sampson would have said, in that 
which appertaineth unto swine and 
poultry, he was able to give them 
useful hints on these subjects, and 
sometimes left them wiser than he 
found them—a result not always, 
perhaps, attained by men of more 
spiritual zeal, who are fond of im- 
proving all occasions. Not but 
what, if either man or woman 
had been long absent from church, 
without being able to assign a 


good reason for it, he would ad. 
minister a grave rebuke, all the 
more telling from his habitual easy 
good-nature. It was seldom that 
these visiting days did not result 
in one or more plates making 
their appearance at the parson 
dinner-table, to be filled with slices 
from the joint swimming in abun- 
dance of gravy, for some invalid 
parishioner whose case required 
good living. On a summer even- 
ing he delighted to stroll down 
his fields as far as the allotment- 
grounds which he had provided 
for the labourers out of his small 
glebe, and inspect their crops or 
their tillage; and I can see him 
now in the hay-field, with his 
hands in his pockets, and a benig- 
nant smile upon his countenance, 
as he exchanged jokes with the 
mowers or the rakers—there were 
no machines then—who might 
have had perhaps just a drop more 
beer than would have been alto- 
gether good for them at any other 
time than harvest, but who never 
forgot themselves, even under the 
influence of malt, in talking to 
the ‘‘ parson,’’ who, I don’t sup- 
pose, ever heard a rude word 
uttered in his presence during the 
whole fifty-six years that he reigned 
over that little kingdom. He 
always dined with the village club 
at their annual feast, and watched 
with delight the rapid disappear- 
ance of the roast veal and batter 
puddings, which were considered 
the prime dainties on such occa- 
sions. He did not disapprove of 
a moderate hilarity, though he 
retired before the dancing began, 
only lingering long enough on one 
occasion to hear, to his life-long 
amusement, a rustic gallant assure 
a young lady of his acquaintance 
that he ‘‘ would kiss her if she 
wished it.’’ 

At home he found occupation in 
farming the few acres of land which 
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he kept in his own hands, in prun- 
ing his apricot and apple trees, in 
keeping in order the shady walks 
which he had formed in various 
corners of his garden, in looking 
after the ducks, guinea-fowls, and 
turkeys which thronged his little 
farmyard, and in sometimes drag- 
ging the brook which ran through 
his meadows, and yielded good 
pike, eels, perch, and roach, which, 
as his sons grew up, were reserved 
for angling purposes. He was no 
sportsman, though very fond of 
natural history, and a student of 
the habits of birds, who built at 
their ease in the thick leafy covert 
which engirdled on every side his 
own snug ivy-covered house. He 
knew the eggs and the nests of 
every common bird that flew, and 
was always well pleased if his 
children brought him specimens of 
the rarer kinds, or of such as 
only haunted the more distant 
fields and brook-sides. 

In this round of simple amuse- 
ments our country parson passed 
his years, quite unaware that for 
six days of the week anything 
more could be required of him, or 
that the days were coming when 
zealots and bigots would 


“ Call his harmless life a crime,” 


and the clergy would be sum- 
moned to exchange their sickles 
and their pruning-knives for the 
weapons of spiritual warfare, and 
their quiet game of whist and 
their pleasant village gossip for the 
“serious problems of humanity,” 
which, in the language of the new 
school, are ‘‘ everywhere calling for 
solutioh.’’ That day indeed came 
even to this good old gentleman 
before he was called from his 
earthly home to a better one, 
where, let us hope, there are 
neither schools nor school boards, 
neither conscience clauses nor re- 
vised codes, and where payment 
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for results having been made once 
for all, we shall, we trust, never 
hear of it again. 

But our country parson always 
strove to do his duty according to 
his lights, and when the new order 
began to reveal itself, he made a 
manful effort to respond to the 
appeal. This was hard work at 
eighty years of age. He preached 
in his surplice, and had service 
on saints’ days, and restored his 
church, and while his strength 
lasted did what he could. But 
neither he nor his people ever took 
kindly to the new ways. 


“In church with meek and unaffected 
grace 
His looks adorned the venerable place.” 


His sermons were of the good 
old style, inculcating the reality 
of Christianity, illustrating the 
doubts which might be thrown 
upon it after the fashion of Arch- 
bishop Whately, and insisting on 
the congregation believing in it 
as they believed in the history of 
England; which, by the by, did 
not go much backwarder with 
most of them than ‘‘ Bony”’ and 
the battle of Waterloo. He was 
a beautiful and most impressive 
reader, thoroughly simple and 
unaffected, but combining great 
earnestness with those natural 
powers of elocution which no art 
can teach; and which lent a 
charm to the liturgy and the 
lessons, especially if taken from 
the Old Testament, such as once 
experienced could never again be 
forgotten. But when he tried to 
go beyond this he did not succeed. 
The people did not come to church 
on the saints’ days. ‘‘ The band”’ 
took offence at the harmonium; and 
after all, I think the bad chanting 
of a village choir was a poor ex- 
change for the quiet pathos with 
which the white-haired patriarch 
in the twilight of a wintry after- 
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noon used to repeat the unc me 
dimittas. When the summons 
came he was in his ninety-sixth 
year, and though it was long since 
he had mingled in general society, 
it was felt in the neighbourhood 
that one of its. landmarks had 
departed. ‘‘He was a great man 
among his people,” said the great- 
est English Churchman of our own 
day, ‘‘and we shall have no more 
such in the Church of England of 
the future.’’ 

But ‘‘the country parson as he 
was’? comprehends many other 
varieties, which have now how- 
ever, for the most part, disap- 
peared likewise. There was, of 
course, the hunting parson, as there 
is still, but who differed from the 
hunting parson of to-day as Adam 
before the fall differed from Adam 
after the fall. He hunted, and 
thought no ill: he knew not that 
it was wrong, or that anybody else 
knew it; whereas the parson who 
hunts nowadays does it in more or 
less of a defiant spirit, as a protest 
against ‘‘ narrowness’’—all denot- 
ing the more combative controver- 
sial stage into which we have now 
passed out of that peaceful Arcadia 
of mutual toleration. But I think 
the farming parson was a more 
decidedly special product of the 
old school than the sporting one; 
and that very few clergymen are 
to be found nowadays who farm 
in earnest on a large scale, and 
look to their profits for a sub- 
stantial part of their income. 
There are in many parts of Eng- 
land, especially in the midland 
counties, livings with very large 
glebes attached to them, running 
from one hundred to six or seven 
hundred acres. The parson some- 
times took the whole or a part of 
this into his own hands, and toiled 
as hard in his vocation as any born 
and bred agriculturist. He over- 
looked his men in the fields, and 


occasionally took off his coat and 
helped them, went to fairs and 
markets, bought and sold hard 
bargains, and was as good a judge 
of a beast as ‘‘ e’er a farmer in the 


country.”” I can remember such 

men :-— 

**One such I saw what time the labour- 
ing ox 

With loosened traces from the furrow 
came.” 


He was a short, stout, plethoric 
man, with legs set on rather behind 
him, as some men’s are, like a 
cochin-china’s ; and though active 
and robust, always rather waddled 
in his walk. One peculiarity which 
I think, however, he shared in 


common with all the men of that - 


leaven, was that he always wore 
his clerical dress in whatever work 
he was engaged; and he might 
be seen on a winter afternoon, 
just as the teams got back from 
some outlying field, ‘‘ serving ”’ the 
pigs, or bringing fodder on a pitch- 
fork to the cattle in the farmyard, 
in a full suit of black not very 
much the worse for wear. No- 
body thought ill of such a man 
for his mode of life: it detracted 
in no way from the article of his 
spirituality. He went every- 
where like other clergymen; and 
his daughters, if he had any, would 
be refined and accomplished ladies. 
Odd as it may seem, there was noth- 
ing of the Trulliber about these 
men; and what is perhaps still 
odder, is the fact that, in the case 
of the one whom I have more par- 
ticularly in my eye, his sermons 
were abstruse and casuistical, de- 
voted to such distinctions of inter- 
pretation and niceties of theology 
as one certainly would not have 
expected from his ordinary conver- 
sation and appearance. Perhaps 
the one was necessary to neutralise 
the effect of the other; and the 
profound learning assumed in the 
pulpit on Sunday was intended to 
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restore the balance, which had been 
sadly weighed down during the re- 
mainder of the week on the side of 
turnips, tups, and oilcake. 

Then there were the clerical 
‘¢bucks’’ and diners-out, whom I 
recollect still earlier in my boy- 
hood. The comic curate, who came 
out to dinner in pale-green kersey- 
mere tights—a man of family, an 
accomplished dancer, and asked to 
all the great houses in the county. 
Some of Miss Austen’s clergy- 
men, though not guilty of such 
audacities of costume, belonged, 
nevertheless, to the same type, and 
were doubtless considered excellent 
parish clergymen in their day. 
‘¢ How’s your parson getting on?” 
said a country gentleman, who was 
somewhat of a humourist, to a 
very worthy cow-doctor who lived 
in a neighbouring village; ‘‘ he’s 
rather a queer sort, 1 understand.”’ 


The parson in question was un- 


happily addicted to liquor, and 
what Johnson calls ‘‘ the lighter 
vices’’; but the man was in arms 
ina moment. ‘‘Queer, Sir Charles!’’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘‘ he’s a most respect- 
able man, barring his character !”’ 
Sir Charles told this story to his 
dying day with increased enjoy- 
ment of it every time. It was 
clear that in the man’s eyes the 
parson was an institution. If his 
private character was bad, it was 
to be regretted; but it did not 
affect his position if his public 
duties were respectably performed. 

Then there was the pleasant, 
middle-aged, free and easy, very 
gentlemanly parson, who was not 
perhaps much of a_ sportsman, 
though he might fish or shoot a 
little now and then, but was emi- 
nently the man of society, told the 
best and newest stories, joked with 
the young ladies, talked like a Lon- 
don clubman to their fathers and 


‘their brothers, affected the character 


of a thorough * man of the-world,”’ 
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and dressed as little like a clergy- 
man as he could. Before the rural 
conscience was awakened from its 
long sleep, such men were great 
favourites in society. They were 
often men of some little culture, 
fair scholars, and generally well 
informed. But they agreed with 
all the other varieties 1 have men- 
tioned in the one common char- 
acteristic, that they did not con- 
sider their profession to entail on 
them of necessity anything in the 
shape of a distinctly non-secular 
character. They were part of the 
county society, belonging to a pro-— 
fession requiring the performance 
of duties more than ordinarily 
grave and serious, but when these 
were done not demanding of them 
any very different life from that 
of their neighbours. They were 
part of a great system, and that 
carried it off. Of course it is not 
meant that this conception was 
universal. Evangelicalism, in fact, 
was a standing protest against it. 
But Evangelicalism abode chiefly in 
the towns, and never laid any hold 
of the country people, whose minds 
are not the kind of soil in which 
emotional religion takes root. For 
all that Evangelicalism could have 
done in the majority of English 
villages, the country parson as he 
was might have gone on playing 
his rubber, farming his glebe, feed- 
ing his pigs, shooting his par- 
tridges, and taking an active part 
in country business to the day of 


judgment. 


The old-fashioned parson and 
the old-fashioned peasant were 
thoroughly in harmony with each 
other. They looked upon Dissent- 
ers as Cobbett looked upon them. 
Many of them saw no harm in go- 
ing ‘‘to chapel ’’ on Sunday even- 
ing if they had been to church 
in the morning; and the pafson 
saw little harm in it either. The 
leading Dissenter in the village 
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a cantankerous man, too—used to 
say of the first old gentleman I 
have described that he was ‘‘a 
true Christian.’’ A shoemaker in 
the same parish, of a figurative turn 
of mind, declared that there was 
‘¢ such a mess 0’ wickedness in the 
world that men wanted more than 
one hoss to pull them through it.” 
Now and then the Dissenters, un- 
der the old régime, would be sup- 
posed to forget themselves, and 
carry their heads a little too high, 
as when they asked the parish 
clerk to tea—a liberty which he 
igdignantly resented. - But, on the 


' whole, the religious life of the vil- 


lage in those good old days Ilpw 
2ddetv bras ’Ayatwy glided smoothly 
along. The parson was accepted 
as part of the constitution—a coun- 
try gentleman, a magistrate charged 
with civil as well as with religious 
functions, and sharing with the 
squire the duty of keeping order 
within a given district. As 
long as this conception lasted, so 
long was his position impregnable. 
The Nonconformist theory did not 
seriously affect it—indeed, scarcely 
touched it. The two did not meet 
upon the same ground. It was im- 
possible that the work of the clergy 
as understood at that time could 
have been performed by any volun- 
tary society. But in proportion 
as the clergy have lost their blend- 
ed character, and come to rely 
more exclusively on their theo- 
logical title to obedience, so far 
have they quitted their vantage- 
ground, and descended to an arena 
where Dissent can meet them upon 
something like equal terms. That 
they have gained much in exchange 
for what they have lost I should 
be the last to deny. But of that 
hereafter. 

The old system wore itself out 
at last. Thanks to the vigour and 
patriotism of the English aristoc- 
racy, the revolutionary elements 


which existed in England, as they 
must exist in all old countries, 
did not catch fire from the French; 
and we escaped all violent dis- 
turbance. But we could not es- 
cape -altogether. Privilege be. 
came unpopular. The Dissenters 
gathered strength and purpose. 
The repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts—and more, far more, 
the repeal of Roman Catholic 
disabilities ; the Reform Bill, and 
the legislation which followed it; 
the new Poor Law and the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Acts,—effected 
in the course of seven years a com- 
plete change in the position of the 
country parson, though its full 
effects were of course not recog- 
nised at once, and men of the old 
school went on as before, and the 
existing generation continued to 
think of them as before, long 
after the ancient régime had re- 
ceived its mortal wound. But 
this was not all. 

There were men in the Church 
of England at that time who clear- 
ly understood what had happened 
between 1828 and 1833, and what 
was likely to follow, if something 
was not done. At that time, says 
Cardinal Newman, ‘‘I hated 
Liberalism.”” The triumph of 
Liberalism was to him like the 
triumph of Antichrist. And he 
and his friends set to work to arm 
the Church of England at all 
events for the coming struggle, 
and to find her a new, and, as they 
hoped, a stronger position instead 
of the one which she had lost, or 
was about to lose. _It is no part of 
the design of this paper to discuss 
either the progress, the character, 
or the wisdom ofthe great Oxford 
revival. I believe it was, from a 
Churchman’s point of view, a ne- 
cessity of the period. But along 
with the vast amount of practical 
good which it undoubtedly accom- 
plished, it certainly had. this. re- 
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sult also, fhat it damped the 
loyalty of the middle classes to- 
wards the Church of England. 
These were, and still are, rigid- 
ly Protestant. They had been 
shocked by Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation, and the proof of the 
Church of England’s weakness 
which it seemed to afford. Still 
they would have allowed, perhaps, 
that so far the Church had done 
her best. She had fought the old 
battle over again to the best of her 
ability, and though her strength 
was not equal to the defence of 
the fortress intrusted to her, she 
had not betrayed it. But when 
Tractarianism made its appear- 
ance their horror knew no bounds. 
The Church, they thought, had 
voluntarily abdicated the position 
which alone gave her a right to 
their allegiance, and had gone over 
tothe enemy. To understand the 
Anglican revival required, as Mr 
Cassilis said of Young England, 
‘‘a doosid deal of history and all 
that sort of thing,’’ and of this sort 
of thing the middle classes were as 
innocent as Mr Cassilis himself. 
The movement has had great 
success in reclaiming the masses 
of the working population, but 
it weakened the position of the 
country parson. The farmers and 
small tradesmen were almost to 
aman against it; and of course 
when the parson laid claim to 
higher spiritual prerogatives, his 
personal qualifications and his 
daily life and conversation were 
subjected to closer scrutiny. 
What the Tracts had done to 
loosen the relation between the 
parson and the farmer, the new 
Poor Law did to loosen the rela- 
tion between the parson and the 
peasantry. Of this I feel more 
sure than of anything else which 
Ihave said in this article. Iam 
old enough to remember as a child 
the way in which the labourers 
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talked of the ‘‘ Bastile.”” The sub- 
stitution of a Union Board of 
Guardians for the ancient paro- 
chial organisation severed the old 
bond between the labourers and 
the landowners, whether lay or 
clerical, and, together with the 
new Ritual, has been one of the 
chief instruments of change in the 
position of the country clergy. 

The country parson, as he is, 
presents as many varieties to the 
eye of the philosopher as his less 
active but more comfortable pre- 
decessor. There are among them, 
of course, ‘‘survivals,’’ anachron- 
isms, who, if they had lived sixty 
years ago, would have been more 
in their place. But these are few 
and far between. These are, as 
I have said, sporting parsons now 
as ever ; but the parson who hunts 
nowadays, in the spirit of muscular 
Christianity—who hunts as Kings- 
ley hunted, not only because he 
likes it, but to show that a clergy- 
man has as good a right to hunt as 
any other man, and as a protest 
against asceticism, sacerdotalism, 
and modern exaltation of the hi- 
erarchic }00s, in general—is wide 
asunder as the poles from the sport- 
ing parson of yore, innocent of all 
moral purpose, and hunting if he 
liked it, just as he got up or went 
to bed without its even entering 
into his head that there could be 
two opinions on the subject. But 
the great point which the body of 
English country clergy of to-day 
seem to possess in common is that 
they feel less strongly than they 
did that they are part of our great 
national system, and more than 
they did that their position in 
the country depends exclusively 
on their personal efficiency. At 
first sight perhaps everybody 
might be inclined to cry out, And 
so much the better! But this I 
take leave to doubt. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, 
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and if we take an average agricul- 
tural village of the present day, 
and compare it with what we can 
remember thirty years ago, shall 
we find that marked improvement 
in the manners and moral of the 
people which would be the best 
proof of the assertion? The moral 
influence of the Church of England, 
as a divine institution which was 
part also of the law of the land, and 
had the same claim on your obedi- 
ence as the sovereign, the magis- 
trate, and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was quite equal, I think, to 
the effect which is produced by the 
increased individual activity of the 
parochial clergy. However this 
may be, that is certainly the dis- 
tinction between. the two epochs. 
The modern country parson is— 
not always, for there is not the 
same homogeneity about the class 
as formerly, but, generally speak- 
ing—always ‘‘on the go.”” He 
has penny readings, harvest-home 
festivals with a church service, lec- 
tures, entertainments without num- 
ber. He strives most earnestly and 
laboriously to identify himself with 
the amusements of the people, as 
well as with their more serious con- 
cerns, and to show them that the 
Church is everywhere, and has as 
much sympathy with the joyous 
humanities of our nature as with 
its spiritual wants and _ troubles. 
All this is excellent. Only under 
the old régime it was taken for 
granted. Now the parson’s life is 
one long effort. He is always to be 
seen in his long single-breasted 
coat and slouched billycock hat, 
hurrying at a half-run from one 
end of the village to the other, 
intent upon some new scheme for 
what is called ‘‘ interesting the 

ple.” In a healthier state of 
things they did not stand in need 
of being interested. The /atssez 


faire principle is altogether ban- 
ished from among the modern 


country clergy; and the difference 
between old and new is specially 
emphasised in their attitude to- 
wards Dissenters. 

The country parson, as he was, 
looked on them simply as one of 
the minor troubles of life, of which, 
as no one could hope altogether to 
escape them, it behoved a sensible 
man to make the best. His way 
was to take no notice of them; to 
assume that they were all Church- 
men, as by law they were, and to 
visit them and talk to them just 
exactly as he would have done to 
any other of his parishioners. This, 
I am afraid, the country parson of 
to-day finds to be almost impos- 
sible. The parson who was not 
only the clergyman but a good 
deal more besides could do this; 
and in remote parts of England, 
where Dissenters who never enter 
the church door still seek the cler- 
gyman’s advice in all temporal diffi- 
culties, he can do so still. But 
these are exceptional cases. The 
Dissenting minister now considers 
himself and the parson to represent 
two rival Churches, and the old 
relationship between them _ has 
been destroyed by the Dissenters 
themselves, even if the clergy had 
been anxious to preserve it. They 
now, however, seem to adopt one 
of two extremes in their dealings 
with Dissenters; either they live 
in constant suspicion and appre- 
hension of them, tracking them 
from cottage to cottage, and la- 
bouring to counteract the poison 
which they have administered to 
each in succession—battling against 
them, preaching against them, 
thinking about them every hour 
of the day; or else they court 
them, try to make much of them, 
profess to believe that there are 
no essential differences between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and go 
out of their way to pay them com- 
pliments and flatter them at every 
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possible opportunity. If these 
clergymen suppose that Dissenters 
are really conciliated by this mode 
of treatment, they are very much 
deceived. If the difference be- 
tween them were still, as it used 
to be, one only of doctrine and 
Church government, it might have 
that effect; but the difference now 
is social and political, and anything 
like ‘‘ patronising’ on the part of 
the clergy is silently, if not openly, 
resented. I hardly know which 
of the two above modes of dealing 
with Nonconformists is the more 
impolitic. The first is of course 
set down to incorrigible bigotry; 
the second to something very like 
fear. Yet so many things have 
occurred within even the last quar- 
ter of a century to alter the posi- 
tion of the Church of England 
both in town and country, that, as 
I have already said, the older rela- 
tions between the clergy and non- 
conformity are practically irrecov- 
erable. These were based on a tacit 
recognition by Dissenters of the 
Church’s national position, and ac- 
quiescence in her social superiority. 
But these are just the points which 
are now disputed ; and it places the 
clergy, it must be owned, in a posi- 
tion of much greater difficulty than 
the one which they occupied when 
the present century was young. 

I cannot too often repeat that 
these observations consist of little 
more than ‘‘random recollections,’’ 
and by no means profess to give 
an exhaustive account of either the 
old or the new school. They are 
general impressions, which I do not 
think, however, will be pronounced 
substantially inaccurate by any 
one who has used his opportunities 
of observation. Human nature is 
human nature still; and in many 
respects the change in the country 
clergy is only in externals. Among 
the younger men, youth and its 
Pleasures will still extort recog- 
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nition; and though in our large 
towns there are many almost fresh 
from college who will deny them- 
selves every amusement natural 
to their age that they may pur- 
sue with uninterrupted devotion 
the work which they there find to 
do, there are others in the coun- 
try where less self-sacrifice is de- 
manded, who still, under different 
conditions, and allowing a much 
larger share of their time for par- 
ish duties, live very much the old 
life. Some, as we have seen, hunt 
and shoot: and the Tilneys and El- 
tons, the dancing and dining clergy 
of Miss Austen’s novels, reappear 
in the lawn-tennis players and gar- 
den-party goers of the present day. 
Young ladies and young clergy- 
men will find each other out as of 
old, if not in the ball-room, then in 
some other place which the world 
thinks proper for the time being 
to regard as more suitable for 
Churchmen. 

Some clergymen of the new 
school take a delight, as some 
clergymen of the old school did, 
though from a wholly different 
motive, in dressing like laymen 
—always wearing black ties and 
coloured trousers, even in London. 
Some do this on grounds which 
are decidedly broad ; others, more 
likely to be high, from the fear 
of giving offence to sceptics by 
too ostentatious a display of ‘‘ the 
cloth,’’ which might perhaps, they 
think, be construed as a menace; 
on the same principle, we suppose, 
which made the Duke of Wel- 
lington unfavourable to the dis- 
play of military uniforms in the 
streets. 

No sketch of the country parson 
as he was and as he is may perhaps 
be thought complete without some 
reference to the rise and progress 
of ritualism. But it would be 
difficult to add much on this head 
to what I have already written 
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without getting into deeper waters 
than would consort with the char- 
acter of this article. I think that 
some part at least of what the 
Church has gained by ritualism 
in the towns she has lost in the 
counties ; and that the farmer and 
peasantry preferred, and would 
prefer still, the parson of the old 
type. ‘It is not the likes of you, 
sir,’’ said the village carrier to an 
elderly parson of his acquaintance, 
who was the best shot in the 
county, and sometimes made one 
at a pigeon-match—‘‘it’s not the 
like o’ you as does any harm in the 
Church ; it’s them young pups,” 
jerking his thumb as he spoke in 
the direction of a neighbouring 
church where a young curate had 
recently raised the banner of rit- 
ualism. _ I am afraid that in this 
elegant criticism there was a 


large element of truth; but I do 
not believe, at the same time, that 
the mischief is serious. The 
Church of England is just now in 
a transition state—always a period 
of some weakness and danger—but 
I see no reason to doubt that she 
will emerge from it with safety, 
and, it may be, stronger than ever. 
In calling attention to some of the 
salient characteristics of the era 
she is leaving behind her, and some 
of the peculiarities of the stage 
through which she is passing, I 
had no intention of judging be- 
tween them, still less of presuming 
to say anything in serious condem- 
nation of a movement which, if it 
has made the Church some enemies, 
has, I believe, made her still more 
friends, and which, at all events, 
had fifty years ago become almost 
unavoidable. 
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JOYCE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CoLONEL HaYwarp’s house was 
at Richmond, in one of the most 
beautiful spots that could be ima- 
gined. It stood on the slope of 
the hill, and commanded a view 
of the winding of the river up- 
ward towards Twickenham: and 
the grounds about it were ex- 
quisite, stretching down to the 
Thames, with a long if somewhat 
narrow sweep. of lawn descend- 
ing to the very water’s edge. 
Nothing could be more warm and 
sheltered, more perfect in green- 
ness and shade, nothing more bright 
and sunny than the combination 
of fine trees and blossoming under- 
growth and elastic velvet turf, 
the turf of age, which had been 
dressed and tended like a child 
from before the memory of man, 
and never put to any rude use. 
The perfection of the place was 
inthis lawn and the gardens and 
grounds, which were the Colonel’s 
hobby, and to which he gave all 
his attention. But the house was 
also a very pretty house. It was 
not large, and it was rather low: 
a verandah, almost invisible .under 
the weight of climbing roses, cle- 
matis, honeysuckle, and every 
kind of flowering thing, went round 
the front ; and here, looking over 
the river, were the summer quar- 
ters of the family. | Wicker-chairs, 
some of Indian origin, little tables 
of all convenient kinds, Indian rugs 
in all their subdued wealth of 
colour, like moss under the feet, 
made this open-air apartment de- 
lightful. It combined two kinds 
of luxury with the daintiest yet 
most simple success. If there was 
a drawback it was only in bad 
weather, when the pretty drawing- 





room behind was by reason of this 
verandah a little wanting in light ; 
but no one could think of that 
in the June weather, when the 
sunshine touched everything with 
pleasantness. Mrs Hayward was 
as proud of the house as the 
Colonel was of the garden. After 
India it cannot be described how 
delightful it was to them, both 
very insular people, to get back to 
the greenness and comfort of this 
English home; and they both 
watched for the effect it would 
have upon Joyce, with highly 
raised expectations. To bring a 
girl out of a Scotch cottage to such 
a place as this, to open to her all 
at once, from Peter Matheson’s 
kitchen in which the broth was 
made and the oat-cakes baked, the 
glories of that drawing-room, which 
Mrs Hayward could scarcely leave 
to be tended by a mere housemaid, 
which she herself pervaded every 
morning, giving loving touches 
everywhere, arranging draperies, 
altering the positions of the fur- 
niture, laying out those lovely 
pieces of oriental stuff and Indian 
embroideries which, always put 
carefully away at night, adorned 
the sofas and chairs. Though she 
did not love ‘the girl,” ‘she yet 
looked forward to the moment 
when all this splendour should 
dawn upon Joyce, with a feeling 
half sympathetic, realising the awe 
and admiration with which for the 
first time her untutored eyes must 
contemplate the beautiful room, 
and all the luxury of the place, 
which to her must look like splen- 
dour. Mrs Hayward did not pre- 
tend that it was splendid—‘*‘ our 
little place,’’ she called it, with 
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proud humility; but she knew 
that it was more perfect than 
anything about, and in itself with- 
out comparison, a sight to see. 
That Joyce would be dazzled, 
almost overwhelmed, by her sudden 
introduction into such a home, she 
had no manner of doubt. And 
this anticipation softened her, 
and gave her acertain interest in 
Joyce. She talked to her husband 
at night, after their arrival, about 
his daughter in a more friendly 
tone than she had yet employed. 

‘*I thought of giving her the 
little west room for herself. She 
will want a place to herself to be 
untidy in—all girls do: a place 
where she can keep her work— 
if she works—or her books: or 
—whatever she is fond of.’’ Mrs 
Hayward had a distinct vision in 
her eye of a little old-fashioned box 
—the ark of the relics which the 
Colonel had recognised—and made 
up her mind that it should be at 
once endued with a chintz cover, 
so that it might be recognisable 
no more. 

‘“«There is nobody like you, 
Elizabeth, for kind thoughts,’’ he 
said, gratefully. Then with the 
same expectation that had softened 
her, he went on—‘‘ She has never 
been used to anything of the kind. 
I shouldn’t wonder if it was too 
much for her feelings—for she feels 
strongly, or else I am mistaken ; 
and she is a girl who—if you once 
bind her to you by love and kind- 
ness——’’ The Colonel’s own voice 
quivered a little. He was him- 
self touched by that thought. 

‘Don’t speak nonsense, Henry 
—we know nothing about the girl, 
neither younor!. The thing in 
her favour is, that all those Scotch 
friends of yours thought very well 
of her: but then the Scotch stick 
to each other so—— She has 
a spirit—and a temper too, I 
shouldn’t wonder.”’ 


Joyce. 
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‘*No, my dear, it was only a 
flash, because she thought—because 
she was taken by surprise.”’ 

‘*I think none the worse of her 
for having a little temper; I have 
one myself,’’ said Mrs Hayward 
with candour. ‘‘ People like that 
are far safer than the sweet yield- 
ing ones who show nothing. And 
another thing—we shall have to 
account for her. I don’t know if 
you have thought of that.”’ 

‘* Account for her ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, to be sure. People will 
be calling—and they will wonder 
how it was they never heard of 
your daughter before. One of the 
hardest things in life is, that when- 
ever you are in any society you 
must explain. That was one ad- 
vantage of being in none.” 

‘*T never liked it, Elizabeth. I 
always thought you were too par- 
ticular—as the event has proved, 
my dear, as the event has proved !” 


Mrs Hayward withdrew a little 
from him and his congratulations. 
Now that the event had proved 
it, she was unwilling in her im- 


patient soul that any reference 
should be made to the doubt 
which had shadowed her life be- 
fore. That was all over. She 
would have had it forgotten for 
ever, and in her heart resented 
his recollection of it. She resum- 
ed the previous subject without 
taking any notice of this. 

‘¢ Fortunately, we don’t know the 
people here ‘so well that we need 
go into it from the beginning and 
tell everything. I have been 
thinking it over, and this is what 
I shall say—I shall say, Your 
daughter has been brought up by 
some old relations in Scotland, 
but that we both felt it was time 
she should come home. If they 
say, ‘Oh! we did not know Colonel 
Hayward had any family,’ I shall 
answer, ‘ Did I never tell you?’ as 
if it had been quite an accidental 
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oversight. Now don’t go and con- 
tradict me, Henry, and say more 
than there is any occasion for. Let 
us both be in one tale.”’ 

‘* My dear,” he said, ‘‘to think 
that you should have settled all 
that while I was thinking about 
nothing ; but why should we be in 
a tale at all? Why shouldn’t I 
just say simply ———”’ 

‘¢ It is such a simple story, isn’t 
it?’’ she cried, ‘‘ that you should 
have had a child, an only child, as 
you said in Bellendean——”’ 

There was a tone of exasper- 
ation in this which made Colonel 
Hayward look up. He said, 
‘But it was quite true, Elizabeth. 
Providence has not thought meet 
to give us———”’ 

‘« As if we did not know that! ”’ 
cried the woman whom Providence 
—that synonym of all that goes 
against the wishes of humanity— 
had not permitted to be a mother. 
‘« But,’’ she added quickly, taking 
up the thread again, ‘‘ you will 
see, if you think of it, that we 
can’t go into all that story. There 
would be so much to explain. And 
besides, it’s nobody’s business.’’ 

‘‘Then why say anything at all, 
my dear?”’ the Colonel said. 

‘“‘Why know anybody at all, 
you mean? As if we could avoid 
explaining a thing which is a very 
strange thing, however you take it! 
Unless you have anything better 
to suggest, that is what I shall 
say. Brought up by some old 
relations in Scotland—you can 
say her mother’s relations if you 
please ; but that we felt it was not 
right to leave her there any longer, 
now we are quite settled and 
she is grown up.. Don’t contra- 
dict me just when I am in the 
middle of my story, Henry. Back 
me up about the relatiuns—unless 
you have anything better to sug- 
gest.’’ 

Colonel Hayward, however, had 
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nothing to suggest, though he was 
much embarrassed by having astory 
to tell. ‘I'll forget what it is you 
want me to say—or I'll go too far 
—or I’ll—make a muddle of it 
one way or other,’’ he said. ‘I 
shall feel as if there was something 
wrong ‘about it, Elizabeth: and 
there is nothing wrong—nothing, 
nothing! all the time.’ 

‘¢ Go to bed,”’ said Mrs Hayward; 
‘‘you are too tired to begin to 
think at this hour. You know the 
railway always upsets you. Go to 
bed, my dear—go to bed.” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps it will be the 
best thing,’’ the Colonel said. 

They both got up next morning 
with one pleasant thought in their 
minds, that of dazzling Joyce. It 
took away the line even from Mrs 
Hayward’s brow. It was pleasant 
to anticipate the astonishment, the 
admiration, the deep impression 
which all these unaccustomed 
splendours would make. Poor 
girl! it would be almost too much 
for her; and they both wondered 
what she would say—whether she 
would break down altogether in 
amazement and rapture—whether 
it would be by words or tears that 
she would show her sense of this 
wonderful change in her life. 

Alas! Joyce had awoke with a 
pang of disappointment almost as 
keen as that which had seized her 
when she was first told that Colonel 
Hayward was her father. She 
woke in a pretty room all dainty 
and fresh, with pretty paper, pretty 
furniture, everything that was 
most suitable and becoming for 
the character and dimensions of 
the place; and she hurried to the 
window and looked out eagerly 
upon the pretty English lawn so 
trim and well cared for, the trees 
that formed two long lines down 
to the river, shutting it out from 
other enclosures on either side, 
the brilliant flower-beds near the 
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house, the clustering climbers that 
surrounded her window. And 
the cottage girl felt her high-vault- 
ing thoughts go down, down with 
a disappointment which made her 
giddy. Was ever anything so 
foolish, so wicked, so thankless? 
From the little garret in the cot- 
tage to this room filled with con- 
venient and pretty things, of some 
of which she did not even under- 
stand the use—from the village 
street of Bellendean, seen through 
the open door or greenish bad glass 
of the cottage windows, to this 
warm luxurious landscape, and 
the silver Thames, and the noble 
trees! And yet Joyce was dis- 
appointed beyond what words 
could say. She had no knowledge 
of this limited comfortable lux- 
urious littleness: all that she knew 
was the cottage life—and Bellen- 
dean. There were, to be sure, the 
farmers’ houses, and the manse; 
but neither of these types resem- 
bled this, nor was either con- 
sistent with the image of Colonel 
Hayward, the Captain’s colonel, 
the ‘‘ distinguished soldier,”’ with 
whose name Joyce had begun to 
flatter herself everybody was ac- 
quainted. She stood half dressed 
and gazed out upon the long but 
confined stretch of lawn, and the 
low gable which was within sight 
from the window, with dismay. A 
chill struck to her heart. She 
thought of Bellendean, not half so 
daintily cared for as this little de- 
mesne, with its groups of great trees, 
its wide stretches of park, its care- 
less size and greatness. Poor Joyce! 
had she been the minister’s daugh- 
ter at the manse, she might have 
been dazzled and delighted, as was 
expected from her... But she un- 
derstood nothing of this. She 
knew the poor and their ways, 
and she knew the great people, 
the. great houses and big parks, 
the cottages with a but and a ben 
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and a little kailyard. The one 
was all-familiar to her—the other 
was her ideal, the natural alter- 
nation of poverty: but this she 
knew nothing about—nothing at 
all. She did not understand it. 
The toil and care which made that 
lawn like velvet, perfect, without 
a weed, elastic, springing under 
the foot, soft as moss, and green 
as constant waterings and mow- 
ings could make it, was totally 
lost upon Joyce. She saw the 
two lines of trees and flowering 
shrubs, elaborately masking ll 
more arbitrary lines of limitation 
on each side, shutting it off—and 
the sight of those green bonds 
made her heart turn back upon 
herself. Her father had _ recov- 
ered in her mind the greatness 
necessary for her ideal: he was a 
distinguished soldier—what could 
be better? He was finer in his 
fame (she said to herself) than if 


he had been a prince or a duke. 


But his house! She retired from 
her window and covered her face 
with her hands, and went back 
into the secret citadel of herself 
with a dismayed heart. She had 
never calculated upon this. To 
be just one among a crowd, to 
be nobody in particular, to have 
suffered this convulsion in her life 
and rending asunder of her being, 
for nothing—to be nobody. And 
all the time these two good people 
were forestalling each other in 
their anticipations, making pic- 
tures to themselves of Joyce’s tran- 
sport and delight ! 

How she got through the ordeal 
will be best seen in the long let- 
ters which she wrote that evening 
to her old home. 

‘My dearest old Granny, my 
own real true Mother,—I wonder 
how you are, and how the day has 
passed, and how grandfather is, 
and even the cat, and everything 
at home. Oh what a thing it is 
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to go away from your home, to be 
taken from the true place you be- 
long to! You will never know 
how I felt when it all melted 
away into the sky, and Bellendean 
was a thing I could see no more. 
Oh my bonnie little Bellendean, 
where I’ve lived all my life, and 
the old ash-tree, and the rose- 
bushes, and my _ garret-window 
where I could see the Firth, and 
our kindly table where we ate our 
porridge and where I could see 


you! O Granny, my own Granny, 


that’s all gone away into the skies, 
and the place that has known me 
knows me no more: and here I am 
in a strange place, and 1 cannot 
tell whether I’m Joyce still, or if 
Vm like the woman in the old 
song, ‘and this is no’ me.’ 

‘‘Dear Granny, the journey was 
well enough: it was the best of 
all. I got a paper full of pictures 
(the ‘Graphic,’ you know it), and 
they just talked their own talks, 
and did not ask me much: and 
then the country span along past 
the carriage-window, towns and 
castles, and rivers, and fields of 
corn, and all the people going 
about their business and knowing 
nothing at all of a poor lassie 
carried quick, quick away from 
her home. I pictured to myself 
that I might be going away for a 
governess to make some money for 
my grandfather and you—but that 
would not have been so bad, for 
I would have gone back again 
when I got the money: and then 
I tried to think I might be going 
to take care of somebody, perhaps 
a brother I might have had that 
was ill, and that you would be 
anxious at home—very anxious— 
but not like the present: for he 
would have begun to get better 
as soon as I was there to nurse 
him, and every day the time would 
have come nearer for taking him 
home. And I tried a great many 
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other things, but none was bad 
enough—till I just came back to 
the truth, that here I was flying 
far away to a new life and a new 
name, and to try and be content 
and live with new people that I 
never saw, and leave all my own 
behind. Oh, Granny, I am un- 
grateful to say this, for they’re 
very good to me, and my father 
is kind and sweet and a real true 
gentleman: and would be that, as 
grandfather is, if he were a plough- 
man like grandfather: and what 
could you say more if you were 
Shakespeare’s self and had all the 
words in the world at your com- 
mand ? 

‘*We stopped in London, but 
I could not see at all what like it 
was, except just hundreds of rail- 
way lines all running into each 
other, and trains running this way 
and that’ way as if they were 
mad—but never any harm seemed 
to be done, so far asI could see: 
and then we took another train, 
and, afler a. little while, came 
here. To tell you about it is very 
difficult, for it is so different from 
anything that ever was before. 
Do you remember, Granny, the 
place where Argyle took Jeanie 
Deans after she had spoken to the 
Queen? where she said it would be 
fine feeding for the cows, and he 
just laughed—for it was the finest 
view and the most beautiful land- 
scape, with the Thames running be- 
tween green banks and big beauti- 
ful trees, and boats upon the river, 
and the woods all like billows of 
green leaves upon the brae? You 
will cry out when I tell. you that 
this is Aere, and that the house is 
on that very brae, and that I’m 
looking out over the river, and see 
it running into the mist and the 
distance, going away north—or 
rather coming down from the 
north—where my heart can fol- 
low, .but farther, farther away. 
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And it is a very beautiful land- 
scape, you never saw anything to 
compare to it; but oh, Granny, I 
never knew so well before what 
Sir Walter is and how he knew 
the hearts of men, for I’m always 
thinking what Jeanie said, ‘I like 
just as well to look at the craigs 
o’ Author’s Seat, and the sea com- 
ing in ayont them.’ For me, I 
think of Bellendean and the Firth, 
and the hills drawing close round 
Queen Margaret’s Hope ; but chiefly 
because you are there, Granny, and 
all I care for most. 

**T will tell you one thing: my 
father’s house is not, as we were 
fond to think, like Bellendean. 
The houses here are not great 
houses like that. I think they 
wonder I am not an enthusiast, as 
Mrs Bellendean always said I was, 
for the things they have here. All 
the policy,' and everything in the 
house, is taken care of—as you 
used to take care of me. I can’t 
think of any other image. They 
are always at them. Mrs Hay- 
ward puts on the things upon the 
chairs and the tables with her 
own hands. The things I mean 
are pieces of beautiful silk, some- 
times woven in flowers like Mrs 
Bellendean’s grandest gown, some- 
times all worked with the needle 
as they do in India, fine, fine. I 
would like to copy some of them: 
but what would be the use? for 
they have them all from India it- 
self, and what I did would be but 
an imitation. I am afraid to sit 
down upon the chairs for fear 
there should be some dust upon 
my gown, and I think I ought to 
take off my shoes before I go upon 
the carpet. You would like to go 
round and round as if you were in 
a collection, and look at every- 
thing. It will sometimes be ivory 
carving, and sometimes china that 


is very old and precious, and some- 
times embroidery work, and some- 
times silk with gold and silver 
woven in. And what you will 
laugh at, Granny, Mrs Hayward 
has plates hung up instead of pic- 
tures—china plates like what you 
eat your dinner from, only painted 
in beautiful colours—and an ashet? 
she has which is blue, and very 
like what we have at home. All 
these things are very pretty—very 
pretty: but not to me like a room 
to live in. Of the three — this 
house, and Bellendean, and our 
own little housie at home —I 
would rather, of course, have Bel- 
lendean, I will not deny it, Granny; 
but next I would rather have our 
own little place, with my table at 
the back window, and you aye 
moving about whatever there was 
to do. They are more natural; 
but I try to look delighted with 
everything, for to Mrs Hayward 
it is the apple of her eye. 

‘‘She has never had any chil- 
dren. 

‘¢My father is just as fond of 
his policy and his gardens—(but 
it’s too little for a policy, and. it’s 
more than a garden). The gar- 
deners are never done. They are 
mowing, or they are watering, or 
they are sweeping, or they are 
weeding, all the long day. And 
it’s all very bonnie—very bonnie— 
grass that is like velvet, and rose- 
bushes not like our roses at home, 
but upon a long stalk, what they 
call standards, and trees and 
flowers of kinds that I cannot 
name. I will find out about them 
and I will tell you after. But oh, 
Granny, the grand trees are like 
a hedge to a field, they are sep- 
arating us from the garden next 
door. It is very, very strange— 
you could not think how strange— 
to be in a fine place that is not 
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a place at all, but just a house 
with houses next door—not like 
Bellendean, oh, not like Bellen- 
dean—and not like any kind of 
dwelling I have seen, so pretty 
and so well kept, and yet neither 
one thing nor another, not poor 
like us—oh, far from that! and 
yet not great. I am praising it 
all, and saying everything I can 
think—and indeed it’s very pretty, 
far finer than anything I ever saw: 
but I think she sees that I am not 
doing it from my heart. I wish 
I could; but oh, Granny dear, how 
can I think so much of any place 
that takes me away from my real 
home ? 

‘“‘My dear, dear love to my 
grandfather, and tell him I never 
forget his bowed head going 
through the corn, as I saw him 
last when he did not see me. To 
think his good grey head should 
be bowed because of Joyce, that 
never got anything but good from 
him and you, all her life! Tell 
me what they are all saying, and 
who is to get the school, and if the 
minister was angry. What a good 
thing it was the vacation, and all 
the bairns away! You must not 
be unhappy about me, Granny, for 
I will do my best, and you can’t 
be very miserable when you do 
that; and perhaps I will get used 
to it in time. 

‘*Good night, and good night, 
and God be with us all, if not joy, 
as the song says.—Always your 
own and grandfather’s Joyce.” 


She wrote at the same time her 
first letter to Halliday, lingering 
with the pen in her hand as if un- 
willing to begin. She was a little 
excited by what she had just writ- 
ten, her outpouring of her heart 
to her foster-mother. And _ this 
was different. But at last she 
made a plunge. She dried her 
eyes, and gave herself a little shake 
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together, as if to dismiss the lin- 
gering emotion, and began, ‘‘ Dear 
Andrew’’; but then came to an- 
other pause. What was in Joyce’s 
thoughts? There was a spot of 
ink on the page, an innocent little 
blot. She removed the sheet has- 
tily from the other paper, and 
thrust it below the leaves of her 
blotting-book. Then she took a 
steel pen, instead of the quill with 
which she had been hurrying along 
the other sheets—a good, hard, un- 
emotional piece of iron, which 
might make the clean and exact 
writing which the schoolmaster 
loved—and began again: and this 
time a little demure mischief was 
in Joyce’s eyes :— 


‘¢DraR ANDREW, — We arrived 
here last night, tired but not worn 
out, and came home at once to my 
father’s house. The journey was 
very interesting—to see so many 
places I had heard of, even if they 
only flew past the carriage-windows. 
Of course it was the train that 
flew, and not Durham and New- 
castle and all the rest. You have 
been to London yourself, so you 
will not require me to tell you all 
I saw, and I was thinking a great 
deal on what I left behind, so that 
I did not see them with an easy 
heart, so as to get the good of them, 
as you would do. 

‘<I wonder if you have ever seen 
Richmond—it is a beautiful place : 
the Thames a quiet river, not like 
any I know; but I have seen so 
little. It is like a picture more 
than a river, and the trees all in 
waves of green, one line above 
another, rich and quiet, with no 
wind to blow them about. [ 
thought upon the poem, ‘ As idle 
as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean:’ though there is neither ship 
nor ocean, but only the stream 
that scarcely seems to flow, and 
the little boats that scarcely seem 
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to move—everything so warm and 
so still. My father’s house is 
called Rosehill, so you will see by 
the printing on the paper. It is 
rather a foolish name, but it was 
the name of the house before they 
came here. It is the most won- 
derful place I ever saw, so care- 
fully kept and beautifully fur- 
nished. I never understood before 
what all the novels say now about 
furniture and the pretty things 
scattered about. There is a quan- 
tity of things in the drawing-room 
which I should have taken the 
children to an exhibition to see, 
and I should have had to read up 
a great deal to explain everything 
to them. But no one thinks of 
explaining: they are just lying 
about, and no one pays any atten- 
tion to them here. My father 


takes a great interest in the gar- 
dens and the grounds, which are 


beautiful. And the best thing of 
all is the view of all the bits of the 
Thames, and the beautiful woods. 
‘*It is a great change, and it 
makes one feel very unsteady at 
first, and I scarcely realise what 
the life will be, but I must trust 
that everything will turn out well: 
and my father and Mrs Hayward 
are very kind. I am to have a 
sitting-room to myself to do what 
I like in, and I am to be taken 
about to see everything. You 
will not expect me to tell you much 
more at present, for I don’t know 
much more, it being only the first 
day; but I thought you would 
like to hear at once. It is a 
great change. I wonder some- 
times if I may not perhaps wake 
up to-morrow and find I am at 
home again and it is all adream. 
**I hope you will go and see 
Granny, when you can, and cheer 
them a little. Grandfather is glad 
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of a crack, you know. They will 
be lonely at first, being always 
used to me. I will be very thank- 
ful to you, dear Andrew, if you 
will see them when you can, and 
be very kind—but that, I am sure, 
you will be. When I think of 
them sitting alone, and nobody to 
come in and make them smile, it 
just breaks my heart. — Yours 
affectionately, 
‘¢ Joyce HaywarD,” 


Joyce Hayward—it was the 
first time she had signed her name. 
Her eyes were too full thinking of 
the old people to see how it looked, 
but when that lump had melted a 
little in her throat, and she had 
dried her eyes, turning hastily 
aside that no drop might fall upon 
the fair page and blot the nice and 
careful writing, Joyce looked at it, 
and again there came upon her 
face a faint little smile. Joyce 
Hayward—it did not look amiss. 
And it was a beautifully written 
letter, not a ¢ but was crossed, not 
an z but was dotted. She had re- 
sisted all temptations to abridge 
the ‘‘affectionately.”” There it 
stood, fully written out in all its 
long syllables. That would please 
Andrew. When she had put up 
her letters, she rose from her. seat 
and looked out once more, softly 
pushing aside the carefully drawn 
curtains, upon the landscape sleep- 
ing in the soft summer haze of 
starlight and night. All so still 
—no whisper of the sea near, no 
thrill of the north wind—a serene 
motionless stretch of lawn and 
river and shadowy trees. It was 
a lovely scene, but it saddened 
Joyce, who felt the soft dusk fill 
her soul and fold over all her life. 
And thus ended her first day in 
her father’s house. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Joyce was sadly uncertain what 
to do or how to behave herself in 
her new home. She took posses- 
sion of the room which was given 
to her as a sitting-room, with a 
confused sense that she was meant 
to remain there, which was half a 
relief and half a trouble to her. 
To live there all alone except when 
she was called to meals was dread- 
fully dreary, although it felt al- 
most a pleasure for the: first mo- 
ment to be alone. She brought 
out her writing things, which were 
of a very humble description, and 
better suited to the back window 
looking out to the garden in the 
cottage, than to the pretty writing- 
table upon which she now ar- 
ranged them,—a large old blotting- 
book, distended with the many 
exercises and school-papers it had 
been accustomed to hold, and a 
shabby rosewood desk, which she 
had got several years ago as the 
prize of one of her examinations. 
How shabby they looked, quite 
out of place, unfit to be brought 
into this beautiful house! Joyce 
paused a moment to wonder 
whether she herself was as much 
out of place in her brown frock, 
which, though it was made like 
Greta’s, and so simple and quiet 
that it could not be vulgar, was 
yet a dress very suitable for the 
schoolmistress. She brought down 
her few books, some of which were 
prizes too, and still more deplor- 
able in their cheap gilding than 
the simply shabby ones. Nobody 
could say that the bindings were 
hot vulgar, although it was Mil- 
ton, and Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge, and the ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ that were within. She 
made a row of them in the pretty 
bookshelves, and they looked like 
common people intruding into a 


fine house, as she herself was 
doing. Common people! Milton 
and Wordsworth! That showed 
how little was told by the out- 
side ; and Joyce was not without 
a proud consciousness swelling in 
her breast that she, too, in her 
brown frock, and with her village 
schoolmistress’s traditions, was not 
unworthy. Her father had met 
her coming down-stairs with her 
arms full of the books, and had 
stopped to take them from her 
with a shocked look, and insisted 
on carrying them down for her. 
‘But why didn’t you ring for 
somebody to do it, my dear?’’ he 
said. ‘They are not heavy,”’ said 
Joyce; ‘‘they are no trouble,— 
and I always do things for myself.’’ 
‘* But you must not here,’’ Colonel 
Hayward said, putting them down 
on the table, and pausing a mo- 
ment to brush off with his hand- 
kerchief the little stains of dust 
which they had left on his irre- 
proachable coat. Joyce felt that 
little movement with another keen 
sensation of inappropriateness. 
It was not right, because she was 
unaccustomed to being served by 
others, that Colonel Hayward, a 
distinguished soldier, should get 
specks of dust on his coat. A hot 
blush enveloped her like a flame, 
while she stood looking at him, not 
knowing whether to say anything, 
whether to try to express the dis- 
tress and bewilderment that filled 
her being, or if it would be better 
to be silent and mutely avoid 
such an occurrence again. 

He looked up at her when he had 
brushed away the last speck, and 
smiled. ‘‘ Books will gather dust,”’ 
he said. ‘* Don’t look as if you 
were to blame, my dear. But you 
must remember, Joyce, you are 
the young lady of the house, and 
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everybody in it is at your com- 
mand.’’ He patted her shoulder, 
with a very kind encouraging look, 
as he went away. It was a large 
assurance to give, and probably 
Mrs Hayward would not have 
said quite so much; but it left 
Joyce in a state of indescribable 
emotion, her heart deeply touched, 
but her mind distracted with the 
impossibilities of her new position. 
How was she to know what to do? 
To avoid giving trouble, to save 
herself, was not the rule she could 
abide by when it ended in specking 
with dust the Colonel’s coat, and 
bringing him out of his own occu- 
pations to help her. Joyce sat 
down when she had arranged her 
books, and tried to thread her way 
through all this maze which be- 
wildered her. She had nothing to 
do, and she thought she was in- 
tended to spend her life here, to 
sit alone and occupy herself. It 
was very kindly meant, she was 
true, so as to leave her at her 
ease; and she was glad to have 
this refuge, not to be always in 
Mrs Hayward’s way, sitting stiffly 
in the drawing-room waiting to be 
spoken to. Oh yes; she was glad 
to be here. She looked about the 
room with eyes a little forlorn. 
It was a nice little room, with a 
large window looking out upon 
the flower-garden, and it was, so 
far as Joyce knew, very prettily 
furnished, but without the lux- 
uries and decorations of the other 
rooms. There were no pictures, 
but a little standing frame or two 
on the mantelpiece, no doubt in- 
tended for those endless photo- 
graphs of friends which she had 
seen in Greta’s room at Bellen- 
dean, always the first things taken 
out of her boxes when her belong- 
ings were unpacked. But Joyce 
had few friends. She had:a little 
tude picture on glass, shut up in a 
little case, of old Peter and Janet, 
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the old woman in her big bonnet 
and shawl, her husband, all one 
broad smile, looking over her 
shoulder—very dear to Joyce, but 
not to be exposed on the mantel- 
piece for Mrs Hayward’s quick 
look of criticism. Joyce felt that 
Greta in a moment would make 
that room her own. She would 
bring down her photographs; she 
would throw down her work, which 
never was done, with all the pretty 
silks about. She would spread out 
her paper and her pens, and the 
letters she had received and those 
she had begun to write, upon the 
table where Joyce’s big old blot- 
ting-book and the rosewood desk 
lay, closed and looking like an ugly 
oblong box as it was—long, bare, 
and miserable ; but none of all 
these things could Joyce do. She 
had no work, and no photographs 
of her friends, and no letters, and 
nothing to do— nothing to do! 
And was this how she was to spend 
her life ? 

She sat there until the bell rang 
for lunch, saying to herself that 
it was far better than being in 
the drawing-room in Mrs Hay- 
ward’s way; and then she went 
timidly out into the hall, where 
her father was standing, just come 
in from some supervision in the 
garden. ‘‘I have had a_ busy 
morning,’’ he said, beaming upon 
her, ‘and so I suppose have you, 
my dear; but we’ll soon settle 
down. Mrs Hayward——’’ here 
he paused with a little uneasiness, 
and after a moment resumed— 
‘¢ your mother—has been very busy 
too. There is always a great deal 
to do after one has been away.” 

‘Considering that I was only 
away four days,’’ said Mrs Hay- 
ward, coming in from the other 
side, and leading the way-to the 
dining-room. Joyce could not help 
feeling stiff and awkward as she 
followed, and hastily got into her 
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seat before the butler could come 
behind and push forward the chair. 
She was a little afraid of him 
hovering behind, and wondered if 
he knew. 

‘‘T hope you like your room,” 
Mrs Hayward said. ‘It is small, 
but I think it is nice ; and, Brooks, 
remember to let down the sun- 
blinds before the afternoon sun 
gets in. Miss Hayward will not 
like to find it all in a blaze. That 
is the worst of the western as- 
pect. Henry, some invitations 
have come 4 

‘*Ah!’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ we 
have more to consider now than 





-we used to have, Elizabeth. There 


is Joyce to be thought of ——”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ Joyce cried, growing very 
red, ‘‘I hope you will not think 
of me!”’ 

‘‘ For some things, of course, we 
must consider her, Henry,”’ said 
Mrs Hayward, taking no notice 
of Joyce’s hurried exclamation. 
“There are nothing but garden- 
parties all about, and she must go 
to some of them. It will be the 
best way of making her known.”’ 

“You always think of the right 
thing, my dear,” the Colonel said. 

‘‘But when it is for dinner, 
Henry, until people know her, 
Joyce will not mind, she will stay 
at home.”’ 

‘I wish,”’ said Joyce, with a 
horrified alarm—‘‘oh, I wish you 
would never think of me! I would 
not like—I could not think, I— 
cod be afraid to go to parties 

* My dear,”’ said Colonel Hay- 
ward, ‘‘perhaps there may be— 

makers to think of—or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“T think you may trust me to 
look after that,’’ said Mrs Hay- 
ward, with a glance at Brooks, who 
was listening with- benignant in- 
terest. Joyce had a keen enough 
feminine sense to know that Brooks 
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was not to be taken into the con- 
fidence of the family; and accord- 
ingly she made no further inter- 
ruption, but allowed the conversa- 
tion to go on without attempting 
to take any part in it. She heard 
them discuss names which were 
without any meaning to her, and 
kept shyly, and, as she felt, stiffly 
still, endeavouring with all her 
might to look as if she knew no- 
thing at all about it, as if it did 
not at all refer to her—which went 
sadly against her with her step- 
mother, who was eagerly on the 
outlook for indications of char- 
acter, and to whom Joyce’s appa- 
rent indifference was an offence— 
though she would probably have 
been equally offended had the girl 
shown too much interest. When 
Brooks left the room, Mrs Hay- 
ward turned to her again. 

‘« The Colonel was quite right,’”’ 
she said; ‘‘though I didn’t wish 
to discuss it before the servants. 
You must want some dresses. You 
are very nice as you are for in- 
doors, but there is a great deal of 
dress now worn at garden-parties. 
And what is called a simple toilet 
is just the most troublesome of all. 
For it has to be so fresh and so 
perfect, not a crumpled ribbon, not 
a fold out of order. You must go 
with me—to choose some patterns.’’ 

Joyce coloured high again. She 
felt offended, proud—and yet knew 
she had no right to be-either. ‘‘If 
I may speak,’’ she said, ‘‘I never 
thought of parties. I would per- 
haps not know—how to behave. 
Oh, if you will be so kind as never 
to mind me! I will stay at home.” 

Colonel Hayward put out his 
hand with his tender smile, and 
patted hers where it touched the 
table. ‘‘ You will behave prettier 
—than any of them,’’ the old sol- 
dier said. 

‘¢Oh, don’t put nonsense in the 
girl’s head, Henry!” cried his wife 
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with impatience. ‘‘ You may very 
likely be wanting a little, Joyce. 
You may feel awkward: it would 
be quite natural. The only thing 
is, you must begin some time—and 
the best way is to get your awk- 
wardness over as soon as possible. 
Afternoon parties are more infor- 
mal than dances, and so forth. 
They don’t demand so much, and 
you could pass in the crowd.” 
Though Joyce had been fright- 
ened at the idea of parties, and 
though it was her own suggestion 
that she would not know how to 
behave, she did not like this. It 
sent the blood coursing through 
her veins. To pass in a crowd— 
to be tolerated where much was not 
demanded! How different was 
this from the old dreams in which 
Lady Joyce had been supreme! 
But these were but dreams, and 
she was ashamed to have ever been 
so. vain. She stole away, while 
they stood in the hall discussing 
this question, with a sense of hu- 
miliation unspeakable, and retreat- 
ed so quickly that her disappear- 
ance was not remarked, back to 
the west room once more. : She 
shut the door upon herself, and 
said half aloud in the silence and 
solitude, how good a thing it was 
that they had given her this room 
of her own in which she could take 
shelter, and be in nobody’s way: 
and then for want of anything 
else to do, she fell suddenly, with- 
out warning, into a long fit of 
crying, tears irrestrainable, silent, 
overwhelming, that seemed as if 
they would carry her away. Poor 
Joyce felt that her fate was harder 
than she could bear—to be carried 
away from her homely state, in 
which she had been accustomed to 
something of the ideal eminence 
of her dreams, into this, which was 
supposed by everybody to be social 
elevation, and was humiliation, 
downfall—a fall into depths which 


she had never realised, which had 
never seemed possible for her, 
She cried like a child, feeling no 
power, nor indeed any wish, to 
stop crying, in a_ hopeless self- 
abandonment. Altogether, she was 
like a child, feeling herself lost, 
undervalued, neglected, and as if 
all the rest of the world were 
happy and in their natural places, 
while she was left here in a little 
room by herself all alone. And to 
add to the humiliation, Brooks 
came in, soft, stepping like a large 
noiseless black cat, to put down 
the blinds, as his mistress had told 
him, and found her in the midst of 
that speechless torrent of weeping, 
unable to stop herself or to keep 
up appearances in any way. ‘Oh, 
I beg your pardon, Miss Hay- 
ward,’’ Brooks said, in subdued 
apology, shot with a glance of 
eager curiosity and inquisitiveness, 
for Brooks wanted very much to 
know something about this daugh- 
ter who had appeared so suddenly, 
and of whom no one had ever 
heard before. Joyce started up 
to her feet, and hurrying to the 
bookcase, took out all the books 
again in order to give herself a 
countenance. She turned her back 
upon him, but he could see very 
well the quivering of her shoulders, 
which all her pride and dismay at 
having betrayed herself could not 
stop. 

This curious state of affairs con- 
tinued for two or three days. 
Joyce withdrew to her room when 
the meals were over, at which she 
was nervously on the watch for 
anything that might be said con- 
cerning her and her mode of exist- 
ence. It was the third or fourth day 
before anything was said. Then 
Mrs Hayward stopped her as she 
was stealing away, and laid 4 
hand upon her shoulder. ‘‘ Joyce, 
wait for a moment; let me speak 
to you. I am not going to inter 
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fere with what you wish: but do 
you really like best to spend all 
your time alone ?”’ 

‘¢T thought,” said Joyce, with a 
choking voice, for her heart had 
suddenly begun to thump so in 
her throat that she could scarcely 
hear,—‘‘ I thought—that I was to 
stay there: that perhaps—you 
thought it best.”’ 

‘¢How could you think I was 
such a barbarous wretch! Joyce, 
if you mean to make life a 
fight——”’ 

The girl opened her eyes wide 
with wonder and dismay. 

‘‘That is not what you meant 
tosay, Elizabeth,’’ said the Colonel, 
coming up to them: his wife had 
thought he was out of the way, 
and made a little gesture of im- 
patience on seeing him. 

‘Don’t interfere, for heaven’s 
sake, Henry! unless you will man- 
age affairs yourself, which would 
be much the best way. You make 
things much more difficult for me, 
as perhaps you are aware, Joyce.”’ 

‘“‘No; I did not know. I 
thought when you said I should 
have a room—for myself——”’ 

‘« That I meant you to live there 
like a prisoner in your father’s 
house? Are you aware that you 
are in your father’s house ?”’ 

Joyce turned her eyes from one 
to the other with a mute appeal. 
Then she said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ faintly, 
not with the vehemence of her 
former impulses. ‘‘If she had 
been patient and not run away,” 
she added, with a little solemnity, 
after a pause, ‘‘ it would not have 
been so unhappy for us all. I 
would at least have known—my 
father.”” 

“You see that?’’ cried Mrs 
Hayward, though she did not 
understand why these words were 
said. ‘‘Then you have some com- 
Mon-sense after all, and surely 
you will get to understand.”’ 
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‘* Why do you say that, Joyce— 
why do you say that?”’ said the 
Colonel, laying his hand upon her 
arm. He was growing very pale 
and anxious, nervous and fright- 
ened, distinguished soldier as he 
was, by this sudden outburst of 


hostilities. To see two armies en- 
gaged is one thing, but it is quite 
another to see two women under 
your own roof—— ‘‘ Joyce, you 
must not say that,’’ he repeated, 
leaning his hand, which she could 
feel trembled, upon her arm; 
‘you must listen to what Eliza- 
beth—I mean, to what your mother 
says.”” 

‘¢ Don’t call me her mother, 
Henry. She doesn’t like it, and 
I am not sure that I do either. 
But we might be friends for all 
that—so long as she has sense-—— 
Don’t you see, child, that we can’t 
live if you go on in this way? It 
is getting on my nerves!” cried 
Mrs Hayward, with excitement, 
‘*and upon Ads nerves, and affect- 
ing the whole house. Why should 
you like to shut yourself up as if 
we were your enemies, and upset 
everybody? I can’t settle to any- 
thing. I can’t sleep. I don’t 
know what I am doing. And 
how you can like ud 

‘¢But I do not like it,’’ said 
Joyce. ‘‘I did not think I could 
bear it any longer: everything is 
so strange to me. I used to think 
I would know by instinct; but it 
appears I was very silly all the 
time—for I don’t think I know 
how to behave.”’ 

Joyce hated herself for feeling 
so near crying: why should a girl 
cry at everything when she does 
not wish to cry at all? The same 
thought was flying through Mrs. 
Hayward’s mind, who had actu- 
ally dropped one hot and heavy 
tear, which she hoped no one saw. 
She put up her hand hastily to 
stop the Colonel, who was about 
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to make one of those speeches 
which would have given the finish- 
ing touch. 

‘¢ Then,”’ she said, ‘‘ run and get 
your work, if you have any work, 
or your book, or whatever you are 
doing, and come to the drawing- 
room like a Christian: for we 
should all go out of our senses 
altogether if we went on much 
longer in this way.” 

The Colonel patted his daugh- 
ter’s arm and hastened to open the 
door for her like an old courtier. 
“‘I told you,’’ he said, turning 
round to his wife, ‘‘ that as soon 
as you spoke to her, Elizabeth, 
she would respond. You are a 
little hasty, my dear, though never 
with me. I knew that as soon 
as she saw what a heart you 
have a 

‘‘Oh, never mind my heart, 
Henry! Don’t talk to Joyce 
about my heart. I think she has 
a little common-sense. And if 
that’s so, we shall get on.’’ 

And then Joyce for a little spent 
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all her time in the drawing-room, 
sadly ill at ease, not knowing what 
todo. She sat there sounding the 
depths of her own ignorance, often 
for hours together, as much alone 
as when in the west room, feel- 
ing herself to sit like a wooden 
figure in her chair, conscious to 
her finger-tips of awkwardness, 
foolishness, vacancy, which had 
never come into her life before. 
She had no needle-work to give 
her a pretence of occupation; and 
as for books, those that were about 
on the tables were not intended to 
be read, except the novels from 
Mudie’s, which had this disadvan- 
tage, that when they were read- 
able at all, Joyce got absorbed in 
them, and forgot herself, and 
would sometimes forget Mrs Hay- 
ward too. She had a feeling that 
she should be at Mrs Hayward’s 
disposal while they were together, 
so that this lapse occurring now 
and then, filled her with compunc- 
tion and shame. But when visitors 
came, that was the worst of all. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


On one of these mornings the 
Colonel came to her almost stealth- 
ily, with a very soft step, while 
she was in the drawing-room alone. 
Joyce had no book that morning, 
and was more in despair than ever 
for something to do. She was 
kneeling in front of one of the 
pretty pieces of Indian work, 
copying the pattern on a sheet of 
paper. When she heard her 
father’s step, she started as if 
found out in some act of guilt, 
grew very red, and dropped her 
pencil out of her trembling hand. 

‘<I beg your pardon,”’ she said 
involuntarily. ‘‘I—had nothing 
todo. It is a wonderful pattern. 
I thought I should like to copy 
it ” 





‘¢Surely, my dear—and very 
prettily you have done it too; 
but you must try to recollect that 
everything is yours, and that you 
have no need to ask pardon. I! 
want you to come with me into 
my library. I believe you have 
never seen my library, Joyce.” 

No, she had not been able to 
take the freedom either of a child 
of the house or of an ordinary 
visitor. She was afraid to go 
anywhere beyond the ordinary 


thoroughfare, from dining-room to 
drawing-room. 
door,’’ she 
books.’’ 

‘««But you did not come in? 
Come now. 
say to you.” 


‘«T saw an open 
said, ‘‘and some 


I have something to 
There was a look in 
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the old soldier’s eye of unlawful 
pleasure, a gratification enhanced 
by the danger of being found out, 
and perhaps suffering for it He 
led Joyce away with the glee of 
a truant schoolboy. ‘‘My wife 
is busy,’’ he said, with an air of 
innocent hypocrisy. ‘‘She can’t 
want either of us for the moment. 
Come in, come in. And, my dear,”’ 
he said, putting again his caress- 
ing hand upon his daughter’s 
shoulder, ‘‘remember, that when 
I’m not in the garden, I’m here: 
and when you have anything to 
say to your father, I’m always 
ready—always ready. I hope you 
will learn—to take your father 
into your confidence, Joyce.” 

She did not make any reply; 
her head drooped, and her voice 
was choked. He was so kind— 
and yet confidence was so hard a 
thing to give. 

‘¢ That reminds me,”’ he said, still 
more gently, ‘‘that I don’t think 
you ever call me father, Joyce.” 

‘‘Oh,”’ she said, not daring to 
lift her eyes, ‘‘but I think it— 
in my heart.’ 

‘‘You must say it—with your 
lips, my dear; and you must not 
be afraid of the people who are 
nearest to you in the world. You 
must have confidence in us, Joyce. 
And now look here, my little girl ; 
I have something to give you— 
not any pretty thing for a pres- 
ent,’ said the Colonel, sitting 
down before his desk and pulling 
out a drawer, ‘‘ but something we 
can’t get on without. I got it for 
you in this form that "you might 
use it as you please ; remember it is 
not for clothes, but only for your 
own pleasure, to do what you like 
with.” He held out to her, with 
the most fatherly kind smile, four 
crisp and clean five-pound notes. 
Joyce looked at them bewildered, 
not knowing what they were, and 
then gave a choking cry, and drew 
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back, covering her face with her 
hands. 

‘*Money!”’ she cried, and a . 
pang of mortification went through 
her like the sharp stab of a knife. 

‘“‘Well, my dear, you must 
have money, and who should give 
it you but your father? Joyce! 
why, this is worse and worse.” 
The Colonel grew angry in his 
complete bewilderment, and the 


‘disagreeable sensation of kindness 


refused. ‘‘What can you mean?” 
he cried; ‘‘am I to have nothing 
to do with you though you are my 
daughter ?”” He got up from his 
chair impatiently. ‘‘I thought 
you would like it to be between 
ourselves. I made a little secret 
of it, thinking to please you. No; 
I confess that I don’t understand 
you, Joyce: if Elizabeth were 
here, I should tell her so.””’ He 
flung down the notes upon his 
table, where they lay fluttering in 
the morning breeze that came in 
at the open window. ‘She must 
do what she can, for I don’t pre- 
tend to be able to do anything,”’ 
the Colonel cried. 

Joyce stood before him, collect- 
ing herself, calming down her 
own excitement as best she could. 
She said to herself that he was 
quite right—that it would have 
to be—that she had no independ- 
ent life or plan of her own any 
more—that she must accept 
from her father’s 
hands. What right had she 
either to refuse or to resent? 
How foolish it was, how miser- 
able, ungenerous of her, not to be 
able to take! Must it not some- 
times be more gracious, more sweet 
to take, to receive, than to give? 
And yet to accept this from one who 
was almost a stranger though her 
father, seemed impossible, and 


everything 


made her whole being, body and 
soul, quiver with that sensation 
of the intolerable in which there 
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is neither rhyme nor reason. 
Though she was so young, she 
- had provided for her own necessi- 
ties for years. They were very 
few, and her little salary was very 
small; but she had done it, giving 
rather than getting—for naturally 
there was nothing to spare from 
Peter Matheson’s ploughman’s 
wages. She stood shrinking a 
little from her father’s displeas- 
ure—so unused to anything of 
the kind!—but with all these 
thoughts sweeping through the 
mind, which was only a girl’s 
mind, in many ways wayward 
and fantastic, but yet at bottom 
a clear spirit, candid and reason- 
able. This would have tobe. She 
must accept the money, she who 
had been so independent. She 
must learn how to live, that 
tremendous lesson, in the manner 
possible to her, not in her own 
way. Once more she thought of 
her mother obeying her foolish 
impulse, flying from her troubles 
—only to fall fatally under them, 
and to leave their heritage to her 
daughter. It did not require a mo- 
ment to bring all these reflections 
in a flood through her mind, nor 
even to touch her with the thought 
of her father’s little tender arti- 
fice, and of how he had calculated 
no doubt that she would have pre- 
sents to send, help to offer—or, at 
least, pleasure to bestow. Perhaps 
her imagination put thoughts even 
more delicate and kind into the 
Colonel’s mind than those which 
were there—which was saying 
much. She recovered her voice 
with a great effort. 

‘¢ Father. ” she said, then 
paused again, struggling with 
something in her throat, —‘‘ I hope 
you will forgive me. I—never 
took money—from any one—be- 
fore——’’ 

‘You never had your father 
before to give it you, Joyce.”” A 
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little word calmed down the 
Colonel’s superficial resentment. 
It did more, it went straight to 
his heart. He came up to her 
and put his arm round her. ‘* My 
child,’”’ he said, in the words of the 
parable, ‘‘ ‘all that I have is thine.’ 
You forget that.’ 

‘Father, if I could only feel 
that you were mine. It is all 
wrong—all wrong !’’ cried Joyce. 


*««Tt is like what the Bible says; I 


want to be born again.”’ 

The Colonel did not know what 
to say to this, which seemed to 
him almost profane; but he did 
better. than speaking—he held 
her close to him, and patted her 
shoulder softly with his large ten- 
der hand. 

‘¢ And I will, I will,’’ said Joyce, 
with a Scotch confusion of tenses, 
‘¢ if you will have a little patience 
with me. It cannot come all ina 
moment ; but I will, I will.’’ 

‘« We'll all have patience,”’ said 
the Colonel, stooping over her, feel- 
ing in his general weakness, and 
with even a passing sigh for Eliza- 
beth going through his mind, that 
it was sweet to have the positions 
reversed sometimes, and to feel 
somebody depend upon him, and 
appeal to his superior wisdom. 

At this moment Mrs Hayward 
opened the door of her husband’s 
room quickly, coming in with 
natural freedom. She _ stopped 
‘Cas if she had been shot ’’ when 
she saw this group—Joyce shel- 
tered in her father’s arm, leaning 
against him. She made a rapid 
exclamation, ‘‘Oh!’’ and turning 
as quickly as she had come, closed 
the door after her with a quick 
clear sound which said more than 
words. She did not slam it—far 
from that. She would not have 
done such a thing, neither for 
her own sake, nor out of regard 
for what the servants would say: 
but she shut it sharply, distinet- 
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ly, with a punctuation which was 
more emphatic than any full stop 
could be. 

In the afternoon there were 
callers, and Joyce became aware, 
for the first time, of the social 
difficulties of her position. She 
heard the words, ‘‘ brought up 
by relations in Scotland,’ as she 
went through the drawing-room to 
the verandah where the visitors 
were sitting with Mrs Hayward. 
Joyce did not apply the words 
to herself, but she perceived a 
little stir of interest when she 
appeared timidly at the glass door. 
The lady was a little woman, 
precise and neat, with an inde- 
scribable air of modest import- 
ance, yet insignificance, which 
Joyce learned afterwards to un- 
derstand, and the gentleman was 
in a long black coat, with a soft 
felt hat in his hands. Eyes more 
instructed would have divined the 


clergyman and clergywoman of the 
district, not rector and rectoress, 


but simple incumbents. They 
rose up to meet her, and shook 
hands in a marked way, as ‘‘ tak- 
ing an interest’ in a new member 
of their little cure; but Joyce, 
unaccustomed, did not under- 
stand the meaning of this warmth. 
It disconcerted her a little, and 
so did the conversation into which 
Mr Sitwell at once began to draw 
her, while his wife conversed in a 
lower tone with the lady of the 
house. He talked to her of the 
river and boating, of which she 
knew nothing, and then of lawn- 
tennis, to which her response was 
hot more warm. The good cler- 
gyman thought that perhaps the 
game had not penetrated to the 
wilds of Scotland, and changed 
the subject. 

‘We are going to have our 
children’s treat next week,’”’ he 
said. ‘It would be very kind of 
you to come and help my wife, 
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who has everything to manage. 
Our district is but a new one—we 
have not much aid as yet. Do 
you take any interest in schools, 
Miss Hayward?” 

‘*Oh yes, a great interest,’’ 
cried Joyce, lighting up, ‘‘that is 
just my——”’ she was going to 
say profession, having a high 
opinion of the dignity of her for- 
mer office: but before the word 


‘was said she caught a warning 


glance from Mrs Hayward—‘* it is 
what I care most for in the world,’’ 
she said, with a sudden blush of 
shame to feel herself stopped in 
that avowal of enthusiasm for the 
work itself. 

‘‘Indeed!”’ cried the clergy- 
man. ‘* Do you hear, Dora? here 
is a help for you. Miss Hayward 
says that schools are what she - 
cares most for in the world.” 

‘¢ Joyce says a little more than 
she means,’”’ said Mrs Hayward, 
quickly. ‘* Young ladies have a 
way of being enthusiastic.’’ 

‘«« Don’t damp it, please!” cried 
Mrs Sitwell, clasping her hands; 
‘¢enthusiasm is so beautiful in 
young people: and there is so little 
of it. Oh, how delighted I shall 
be to have your help! The dis- 
trict is so new—as my husband 
would tell you.’ 

‘*Of course I have enlisted 
Miss Hayward at once,”’ cried he. 
‘She is going to help at the 
school feast.”’ 

“‘Oh, thank you, THANK you,’”’ 
cried the clergyman’s wife, with 
devotion, once more clasping her 
hands. 

Mrs Hayward’s voice was more 
dry than ever—there was a sharp 
ring in it, which Joyce had begun 
to know. ‘You must let her give 
you an answer later,’’ she said. 
‘*She doesn’t know her engage- 
ments yet. We have several 
things to do. When must I send 
in the cakes, Mrs Sitwell? We 
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always calculate, you know, on 
helping in that way.’ 

‘*You are always so kind, dear 
Mrs Hayward, so kind! How can 
we ever thank you enough! ”’ said 
the good clergywoman. ‘‘ Always 
kind,’’ her husband echoed, with 
an impressive shake of Mrs Hay- 
ward’s hand, and afterwards of 
Joyce’s, who was confused by so 
much feeling. Her stepmother 
was drier still as they went away. 

‘*T must ask you, just at first, 
to make no engagements without 
consulting me,” she said very 
rigidly. ‘* You cannot know —at 
first — what it is best for your own 
interests to do.’’ 

Should she say that she had made 
no engagements, and wished for 
none? It is hard not to defend one’s 
self when one is blamed. But Joyce 
took the wiser way, and assented 
without explanations. She had 


scarcely time to do more when 
other people came—people more 
important, as was at once evident 
—a large lady in black satin and 
lace, a younger, slimmer one in 


white. They filled the verandah, 
which was not very broad, with 
the sweep of their draperies. They 
both gave a little glance of sur- 
prise when Miss Hayward was pre- 
sented to them, and the elder lady 
permitted herself an *¢ Oh——!”’ 
She retired to the end of the ver- 
andah, where Mrs Hayward had 
installed herself. ‘‘I never knew 
before that you had a grown-up 
daughter. 1 always thought, in- 
deed, that there were no——”’ 

‘¢ My husband’s daughter by his 
first marriage,’’ said Mrs Hayward. 
‘«She has never lived at home. 
In India, you know, children can 
never be kept with their parents.’ 

‘‘It is a dreadful drawback. I 
am so glad my girls will have 
nothing to say to Indian men.”’ 

The lady in white had begun to 
talk to Joyce, but the girl’s ears 


Joyce. 
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were intent on the other conversa- 
tion which she felt to concern her- 
self. She made vague replies, not 
knowing what she said, the two 
voices in the distance drawing all 
her attention from the one more 
near. 

‘So she had to be left with 
relations — quite old-fashioned 
people—and she is very simple, 
and knows very little of the world.” 

‘The less the better,’’ said the 
visitor, whose name Joyce had not 
caught; and then there was a 
pause, and the young lady’s voice 
became more audible, close to her 
ear. 

‘¢ Brought up in Scotland ? Oh, 
I hope you are not one of the 
learned ladies. Don’t they go in 
tremendously for education in 
Scotland ?’’ her visitor said. 

‘¢ They say our Scotch schcols 
are the best,’’ said Joyce sedately, 
with a mixture of national and 
professional pride. 

‘“¢QOh yes, so everybody says; 
you are taughteverything. I know 
Scotland a little: everybody goes 
there in the autumn, don’t you 
know? I wonder if I have been 
in your part of the country? Papa 
has a moor whenever he can afford 
it. And we have quantities of 
Scotch cousins all over the place.” 

‘© It was near Edinburgh,”’ said 
Joyce, with a little hesitation. 

‘¢ Yes? I have been at several 
places near Edinburgh,” said the 
young lady. ‘‘Craigmoor where 
the Sinclairs live, for one. They 
are relations of ours. And there 
is another house, a very nice house 
close by, Bellendean. I suppose 
you know the Bellendeans.”’ 

The colour rushed over Joyce’s 
face. She remembered her diffi- 
culties no more. The very sound 
of the name filled her with pleas- 
ure and encouragement. 

‘¢ Bellendean !’’ she said ; ‘‘ oh, 
indeed, I know Bellendean! I 
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know it better than any place in 
the world. And I know the lady 
—oh, better than any one. And 
would it be Miss Greta that was 
your cousin ?’’ Joyce’s counte- 
nance shone. She forgot all about 
those bewildering explanations 
which she had overheard: and 
about herself, whose presence had 
to be accounted for. For a mo- 
ment her natural ease and uncon- 
sciousness came back, and she felt 
herself Joyce again. 

Mrs Hayward rose suddenly 
from her chair. She, too, had 
been listening, through her own 
conversation, to the other voices. 
She made a step forward—*‘‘So 
you know the Bellendeans,” she 
said, with an agitated smile. ‘‘ We 
have just been staying there, and 
can give you the latest news of 
them. What a small world it is, 
as everybody says! I only heard 
of them for the first time when 
we went to fetch Joyce: and now 
Ifind my nearest neighbours know 
all about them! Joyce, will you 
ask if Brooks is bringing tea?’’ 

Lady St Clair and her daugh- 
ter gave each other a glance of 
mutual inquiry. And Joyce, as 
she obeyed, with a curious pang of 
wonder and pleasure and annoy- 
ance, heard the discussion begin, 
the interchange of questions min- 
gled with remarks about her 
friends, the names so dear to her 
passing from mouth to mouth. 
She was sent away who knew all 
about them, while her stepmother, 
who knew so little, talked, adopt- 














































The discussions held upon this 
question in the Colonel’s room 
were many. Mrs Hayward had 






society, rejecting it all the more 
sternly because she loved it and 
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kept herself for many years out of 
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ing an air of familiarity. Why 
was she sent away? Then she 
remembered suddenly on what a 
humble footing she could alone 
claim knowledge of the Bellen- 
deans, and divined with a shock 
of sudden pain that it was to stop 
any revelations on that subject 
that she had been despatched on 
this unnecessary errand. Joyce 
paused in the luxurious room, which 
seemed somehow to absorb all the 
air and leave none to breathe. Oh 
for the freedom of Bellendean, where 
everybody knew who she was and 
thought no harm! Oh for the little 
cottage, where there were no pre- 
tences! The great and the small 
were easy, they understood each 
other; but this middle country, 
all full of reserves and assump- 
tions which lay between, how was 
an ignorant creature to learn how 
to live in it, to avoid the snares 
and keep clear of the pitfalls, not 
to contradict or expose the false- 
hoods, and yet to be herself true? 

Mrs Hayward on her side, sit- 
ting painfully talking as if she 
knew all about these people, whom 
she thought she hated, so much 
were they involved with this pain- 
ful episode of her life, was no more 
happy than Joyce. To think that 
her neighbours, the best people 
about, those whose friendship was 
most desirable, should be mixed up 
with the Bellendeans, who knew 
everything! So that now her 
skilful little romance must fall to 
the ground, and all the story be 
fully known. 





held all its little punctilios dear. 
And now that all necessity for 
such self-denial was over, to have 
everything risked again was ter- 
rible to her. She who had so 
carefully kept her husband from 
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annoyance, in this matter departed 
from all her traditions. The good 
Colonel himself was fond of society 
too. He liked to know people, to 
gather kindly faces about him, and 
to be surrounded by a cheerful stir 
of human interests; but to tell the 
truth, he did not care very much 
about Lady St Clair and the best 
people in the neighbourhood. It 
was seldom—very seldom—that it 
occurred to him to criticise his 
Elizabeth ; but on. this point he 
thought her a little mistaken, and 
not so infallible as she usually 
was. 
‘*Have patience a little, my 
dear,’’ he said, falling upon a sim- 
ple philosophy, which, indeed, he 
was not at all disposed himself to 
put in practice, ‘‘and you'll see all 
will come right.” 

‘* Nothing will come right,’’ said 
Mrs Hayward, ‘‘unless we can 
get your daughter properly intro- 
duced. {it alters everything in our 
position, Henry. We were set- 
tling down to society such as suits 
you and me; but that will not do 
now. The moment there is a 
young lady in the house all is 
changed. She must be thought 
of. A different kind of entertain- 
ment is wanted for a girl.’ I ought 
to take her to balls, and to water- 
parties, and to all sorts of gaieties. 
You would not like her to be left 
out.’’ 

‘* Well, my dear,”’ said the Col- 
onel, more cheerfully, ‘‘I like young 
faces, and I don’t object to a little 
dance now and then. I always, 
indeed, encouraged the young fel- 
lows in the regiment a 

‘(If it were giving a dance that 





was all! — you may be sure I 
shouldn’t come to you about 
that. There is a great deal in- 


volved that is of much more im- 
portance. If it all gets abroad 
about your daughter, everything 
will suffer—she in the first place. 
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It will be like a governess—every 
one respects a governess——_—”’ 

‘*Surely, my dear. A good girl 
who perhaps does it to help her 
family, or support her old mother, 
or ” 





‘‘Henry, my dear, you are very 
old-fashioned. But however good 
she may be, she is always at a 


disadvantage. It would be bad 
for us too. Colonel Hayward’s 
daughter a governess! They would 


say. you were either less well off 
than you appeared, or that you 
had used her badly, or that I had 
used her badly—still more likely.” 

‘¢ But when we did not know of 
her very existence, Elizabeth !” 

‘‘How are you to tell people 
that? The best thing is to keep 
quite quiet about it, if we only can. 
But now here is this new compli- 
cation, These Bellendean people 
will talk it all over with the St 
Clairs, and the St Clairs will pub- 
lish it everywhere. And _ people 
will be sorry for her, and pick her 
to pieces, and say it is easy to see 
she is unused to our world; they 
will be sorry for her for being with 
me, or else be sorry for me for 
being burdened with her.” 

‘¢ Elizabeth - 

‘¢And the worst is,’”’ she said 
vehemently, ‘‘ that it will be quite 
true on both sides. She will be 
to be pitied, and I shall be to be 
pitied. If only these friends of 
hers could be kept quiet! If only 
she could be dressed properly, and 
taught to hold her tongue and say 
nothing about her past ! ”’ 

The Colonel got up and began to 
walk about the room in great per- 
turbation of spirit. He could not 
say, as he had been in the habit of 
saying, ‘‘If Elizabeth were but here!” 
for it was Elizabeth herself—extra- 
ordinary fact !—who was the cause 
of the trouble. Social difficulties 
had not affected them till now; 
and what could he do or suggest in 
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face of an emergency which was 
too much for Elizabeth? The poor 
entleman was without resource, 
and he had a faint sense of injury, 
a feeling that he had never ex- 
pected to be consulted or to have 
to advise in such a matter. All 
the difficulties in their way of a 
personal character had been Eliza- 
beth’s business, not his. He walked 
about with a troubled brow, a face 
full of distress,—-what could he do 
or say? It was almost cruel of 
her to consult him to put matters 
which he had never pretended to 
be able to manage into his hands. 

Mrs Hayward, on her side, felt 
afaint gleam of alleviation in the 
midst of the gloom from the spec- 
tacle of the Colonel’s perturbation. 
It was his affair after all, and he 
had the best right to suffer; and 
though she expected no help from 
him, there was a certain satisfac- 
tion and almost diversion in the 
depth of his helpless distress. 
They were, however, brought to 
a sudden stand-still, which was 
a relief to both, by a ring at 
the door-bell, a very unusual 
thing in the morning. The clouds 
dispersed from Mrs Hayward’s 
brow. She put up her hand 
instinctively to her cap. Agi- 
tation of any kind, though it 
May seem a remarkable effect, 
does derange one’s cap, as every- 
body who wears such a head-dress 
knows. ‘‘It can’t be any one 
coming to call at this hour,’ 
she said. ‘It must be some of 
your men intending to stay for 
lunch.”’ 

A weight was lifted off the Col- 
onel's mind by this resumption of 
ordinary tones and subjects. He 
was always glad to see one of 
“this men,’’ as Mrs Hayward called 
them, to lunch, being of the most 
hospitable disposition ; and it was 
his experience that the presence 
of a stranger was always perfectly 
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efficacious in blowing away clouds 
that might arise on the family fir- 
mament. Besides, in the strained 
condition of family affairs, a third, 
er rather fourth party, who knew 
nothing about the circumstances, 
could not but make that meal 
more cheerful. They stood and 
listened for a moment while some 
one was evidently admitted, with 
some surprise that Brooks did not 
appear to announce the visitor. 
Presently, however, the door was 
opened with that mixture of swift- 
ness and hesitation which was 
characteristic of Joyce, and she 
herself looked in, more awakened 
and with a brighter countenance 
than either of the pair had yet 
seen in her. Her shyness had 
disappeared in the excitement of 
a pleasant surprise; her cheeks 
had got a little colour; the eager 
air which had struck Colonel Hay- 
ward when he first saw her, but 
which of late had been so much 
subdued, had returned to her eyes 
and sensitive mouth. ‘‘Qh, it’s 
the Captain!’’ she said, with a 
sense of the importance of the 
announcement, as if she had been 
presenting the Prince of Wales 
at least, which changed the entire 
sentiment of her face. Mrs Hay- 
ward had never before seen the 
natural Joyce as she was in the 
humility of her early undisturbed 
state. She acknowledged the 
charm of the girl with a keen lit- 
tle sudden pang of that apprecia- 
tion and comprehension of jealousy 
which is more clear-sighted and 
certain than love. 

‘The Captain!’’ she said, not 
quite aware who was meant, yet 
putting on an air of more igno- 
rance than was genuine. 

‘¢Oh, Bellendean!’’ cried the 
Colonel, going forward with cordi- 
ality. ‘‘ My dear fellow, how glad 
Iam tosee you! You've got away, 


then, from all your anxious friends. 
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Elizabeth, you remember Captain 
Bellendean ?”’ 

‘¢T am not likely to have forgot- 
ten him,’”’ Mrs Hayward said graci- 
ously, yet with a meaning which 
perhaps was not so gracious as her 
speech. And there darted through 
her mind, as is so usual with women, 
a question, a calculation. Was it 
for Joyce? Men are so silly; who 
can tell how they may be in- 
fluenced? There flashed through 
her a gleam of delight at the 
thought of thus getting rid of the 
interloper, and at the same time 
an angry grudge that this girl, who 
seemed to have all the luck, should 
come to such honour, and be thus 
set on high above so many who 
were her betters. All this in the 
twinkling of an eye. She stood 
for a minute or two and talked, 
asking the proper. questions about 
his family, and when he came to 
town, and how long he meant to 
stay; then left the visitor with 
her husband, and hastened to say 
something about the luncheon to 
Brooks, who on his part was 
lingering outside with a message 
from the cook. To those who feel 
an interest in such matters, we 
may say that Mrs Hayward, when 
one of the Colonel’s men made 
his appearance unexpectedly for 
luncheon, generally added a dish 
of curry, for which her cook was 
noted (the men being almost all 
old Indians), to that meal. 

When she returned to the draw- 
ing-room, Joyce was there, still 
with the same look of exhilara- 
tion and liveliness. She was even 
the first to speak—a singular cir- 
cumstance. ‘I hope,” she said, 
‘I was not wrong in taking the 
Captain to the library. I thought, 
as you were not here, he would 
like that better than just talking 
to me.”’ 

Was this false humility? or af- 
fectation? or what was it? ‘* You 
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were quite right, no doubt; for it 
must have been your father he 
came to see,’’ said Mrs Hayward, 
with a quick glance. She was 
prepared to see a conscious smile 
upon Joyce’s mouth, the little air 
of demure triumph with which a 
girl who knows herself the object 
of such a visit acquiesces in the 
fact that it is for her father. But 
no such consciousness was upon 
Joyce’s countenance. ‘‘ You seem 
to be very much pleased to see him,” 
she continued. ‘‘ And why do you 
call him the Captain, as if there 
were not another in the world?” 

Joyce paused a little before she 
answered. ‘‘I think,’’ she said, 
‘‘that the people at Bellendean 
did think there was not another 
such Captain in the world.” 

‘*And you are glad to see him 
—because you know him so well? 
because he reminds you of your 
old life?’’ 

Joyce grew red all at once with 
a blush, which surely meant some- 
thing. Again she paused a little, 
with that sense of walking among 
snares and mantraps, which con- 
fuses the mind. ‘‘Oh no; I did 
not know him well. I have only 
spoken to him two or three times. 
It is so difficult to explain. You 
will perhaps not be pleased if I 
say it. To me that am not ac- 
customed—the Captain’s coming 
seemed like a great honour.’’ She 
stopped short suddenly, and the 
colour went out of her face as 
suddenly as it came. 

‘*A& great honour!’’ cried Mrs 
Hayward, with indignation,—‘ to 
his commanding officer!’’ It was 
all she could do to keep her tem- 
per. Her foot patted the carpet 
angrily, and she tore a band of 
calico off a piece upon her lap with 
vehemence, as if she were inflicting 
pain and liked todo so. ‘* What 
an extraordinary notion!” she 
cried. ‘‘Norman Bellendean, 4 
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little Scotch squire—that anybody 
should think his visit an honour 
to my husband !”” There was a 
sort of subdued fury in her laugh 
of scorn. 

‘I can see,”’ said Joyce, ‘* it was 
very silly to say that; and it was 
only a sort of instinct. I forgot 
when I saw him — all that has 
happened — and that I was a— 


' different creature.’’ 


‘¢ Joyce,” cried Mrs Hayward, 
quickly, ‘‘I warn you that unless 
you can get over this constant go- 
ing back upon your old life, and 
try and adapt yourself to your 
present circumstances, it will be 
impossible for us—impossible for 
me—almost beyond any one’s 
powers——”” 

Joyce had become very pale. 
She did not make any reply, but 
waited with her lips moving in an 
eagerness so different from that 
joyous eagerness of her former 
aspect, for the next word that 
should be said. What was it that 
would be impossible? There is 
something in a threat which rouses 
the most placid blood. If it was 
impossible, what would happen? 
Joyce was in no way in fault ; the 
circumstances which had changed 
her life, and transplanted her from 
her home, were not of her creating 
any more than they were of Mrs 
Hayward’s. But Mrs Hayward 
said nothing more. She went on 
tearing, wounding, cutting her 
calico with stabs and thrusts of 
the scissors that seemed as if they 
must draw blood. But she had 
gone as far as could be done unin- 
tentionally by sudden impulse— 
which, and no set purpose, was 
what had moved her. And she 
had come to herself by dint of 
that half-spoken threat. She had 


no desire to be cruel or even un- 
kind; her desire, indeed, was quite 
different, if one could have come 
to the bottom of her heart. She 
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would have given a great deal 
to have been upon comfortable 
terms with her stepdaughter, and 
to have been able to quench the 
jealousy and the grudge with which, 
deeply ashamed of them all the 
time, she had taken in this third 
between the two who were so 
happy—this interloper, this sup- 
planter, whom she had seen her 
husband embrace so tenderly, and 
heard saying with a voice full of 
emotion ‘‘ father’’—a word never 
to be addressed to him by child 
of her own. 

Once more, however, this un- 
comfortable state of affairs was 
brought to a pause by the recur- 
rence of the ordinary course of 
domestic events. The voices of 
the Colonel and Captain Bellendean 
became audible crossing the hall 
towards the drawing-room door. 
At the first sound of these voices, 
Mrs Hayward threw her calico 
into the work-basket, and tore and 
stabbed at it no more. She re- 
lapsed suddenly into tranquil hem- 
ming, like a good child at school. 
Joyce had not the same cover for 
her agitation, but yet she collected 
herself as quickly as was possible, 
and made believe to be as quietly 
occupied and at her ease as her 
stepmother was. 

‘«T should have thought,”’ said 
the Colonel, opening the door as 
he spoke, and bringing in this 
new subject with him, “that a 
pokey house in London, now that 
the season is more than half over, 
would be a bad change after your 
beautiful place; but that’s our 
mistake thinking of other people, 
as if they were just the same as we 
are—which nobody is, as a matter 
of fact.” 

Mrs Hayward thought that her 
husband meant this for her, as a 
reproach in respect to Joyce—which 
he did not, being totally incapable 
of any such covert assault. 
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‘«My father has always been 
fond of society,’’ said Captain Bel- 
lendean. ‘‘I suspect my beautiful 
place, as you are kind enough to 
call it, was always a great bondage 
to him.”’ 

*« Joyce, I want you to show 
Bellendean the garden and the 
river,’’ said the Colonel; ‘‘I have 
a———letter to finish. Take him 
down to the water, and show him 
the willows, and the poet’s villa, 
and all that. Have you got a hat 
handy, my dear, or a parasol, or 
something ? for it’s very hot. You 
must take care not to get a sun- 
stroke, or anything of that sort. 
This is the way, Bellendean. It’s 
only a little bit of a place, not like 
your castle; but we’re very much 
pleased with it for all that. The 
verandah is our own idea. It 
is the nicest possible place in the 
afternoon, when the sun is off this 
side of the house. My wife plan- 
ned it all herself. Walk down 
under the shrubbery: you will 
have shade the whole way. The 
river’s sparkling like diamonds,” 
he said,: as he stood bareheaded 
in the moderate English sun, 
which he kept up a pretence of 
dreading as an old Indian ought, 
and watched the pair as they 
obeyed his directions somewhat 
shyly, not quite understanding 
why they were sent off together. 
Colonel Hayward came back to 
the drawing-room where his wife 
sat rubbing his hands with satis- 
faction. ‘‘I have sent them off 
that they may have a quiet word, 
with nobody to interfere.” 

‘¢ Why should they whnt a quiet 
word ? Was it her he came to see? 
Do you suppose he means any- 
thing?’’ said Mrs Hayward, in 
that unsympathetic tone. 

‘«They may not perhaps have 
anything particular to say; but 
they come from the same place, 

as they know the same people, 
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and probably they would not like 
to talk their little talks about old 
friends with us listening to ev 
word ; sol said I had a letter to 
finish,’”’ said the Colonel, with a 
mild chuckle. ‘‘I must go and do 
it though, that they may not think 
it was a pretence.”’ 

‘*Do you know, Henry,” said 
Mrs Hayward, ‘‘ that some people 
would say you were throwi 
your daughter at Captain Bellen- 
dean’s head.’’ 

‘‘ Bless me!” said the Colonel, 
with a wondering look; ‘‘throw- 
ing my daughter at Eliza- 
beth, these would surely be very 
unpleasant people, not the kind 
that ever had anything to do with 
you and me.’’ He paused a mo- 
ment, looking at her with an 
appeal which she did not lift her 
eyes to see. Then he repeated, 
‘IT must go, though, and _ finish 
my letter, or they will think it 
was only a pretence.” 

Perhaps Captain Bellendean had 
some faint notion that it was, as 
he walked along under the shade 
of the shrubbery skirting the long 
but narrow lawn towards the 
river, which flowed shining and 
sparkling in the full sun —half 
amused to find himself walking by 
the side of the heroine of the curi- 
ous story which had been worked 
out under his roof—the little 
schoolmistress turned into a young 
lady of leisure, transplanted out of 
her natural place. He was not 
without a little natural curiosity 
as to how such a strange travesty 
would succeed. There was noth- 
ing in her appearance to emphasise 
the change. She walked slowly, 
almost reluctantly, with that shy- 
ness which is not unbecoming to 
youth, as if she would have liked 
to fly and leave him unguided to 
his own devices. He gave her a 
good many glances under his eye 
brows as they walked along very 
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vely together, scarcely speaking. 
eolte if Colonel Hepuentl 
meant to throw his daughter at 
the Captain’s head, she had no in- 
tention that way. 

‘The last time I saw you, Miss 
Joyce,”” he said, ‘‘ was the evening 
before you left home. And you 
thought England and London 
would be a new world. What do 
you think of the new world, now 
that you have seen them near ?”’ 

‘Did I say they would be a 
new world?” Joyce sighed a little, 
looking up to the Captain with 
a faint smile, which made, he 
thought, a charming combination. 
She added, ‘‘I have only seen 
London in passing; but I’m be- 
ginning to. think there is no new 
world, but just what we make it— 
and the same in every place.’ 

‘¢One of the old classical fellows 
says that, doesn’t he?” said the 
Captain. ‘‘I’ve forgotten all my 
Latin; but you’re up to every- 
thing of that sort v 

‘Oh no; I am not a scholar. 
I just know a little at the very 
beginning. But I _ understand 
what you mean. It is something 
about changing the skies but not 
the mind.’’ 

‘<] wonder if that is what Mrs 
Bellendean will do?’”’ 

‘Mrs Bellendean ? ”’ 

“Oh, I forgot; it was your 
father to whom I was speaking; 
but you will know better all that 
this means. My father and his 
wife have left Bellendean—for 
good, do you understand, not to 
come back.’’ 

‘‘For good! but I should think 
that would rather be for ill,” 
Joyce said. 

‘Yes, I knew you would under- 
stand. I didn’t myself, however, 
till very lately. I had no concep- 
tion what she had done for the 
place, nor how much it was to her. 
And now they have shaken the 
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dust from off their feet, and left it 
—as if I could have wished that.” 

‘« They would think,”’ said Joyce, 
with an explanatory instinct that 
belonged to her old position— 
‘*the lady would think that per- 
haps you were likely: ” 

Here she looked up at him, 
and suddenly realising that she 
was not Joyce the schoolmistress, 
with a little privilege of place, 
making matters clear, but a young 
woman discoursing about his own 
affairs to a young man, stopped 
suddenly, blushed deeply, and 
murmured, ‘‘Oh, I beg your par- 
don,”” with a horror of her own 
rashness which gave double mean- 
ing to all she said. 

‘‘That perhaps I was likely 
——?"’ said Norman. He found 
her very pleasant company, with 
her intelligent eager looks, her 
comprehension of what he meant 
before it was uttered. ‘Tell me 
what she would think likely. I 
know so little about—the lady, as 
you call her. She was only my 
stepmother, whom I didn’t much 
care for when I went away. It is 
a mistake to judge people before 
one knows them,” he added re- 
flectively; but this sentiment, so 
cognate to her own case, did not 
in the immediate urgency of the 
moment arrest Joyce’s attention, 
especially as he repeated with a 
smile, ‘‘ what would she think me 
likely to do?”’ 

‘‘T was going to speak ‘like an 
old wife in a cottage—like my 
dear old granny.” 

‘Do so, please,’’ he said, with a 
laugh; and Joyce yielded to the 
unknown temptation, which had 
never come in her way before. 
The gentle malice of society, the 
under-current of meaning, the play 
with which youths and maidens 
amuse themselves in the beginning 
of an intercourse which may come 
to much more serious results, were 
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quite out of her understanding and 
experience; but there are some 
things which are very quickly 
learnt. 

‘‘She would think — the old 
wives would say—that now the 
Captain was come back, he would be 
bringing home a lady of his own.’’ 

Joyce said this, not with the 
absolute calm of two minutes ago, 
but with a smile and blush which 
altogether changed the significance 
of the little speech. It had been an 
almost matter-of-fact explanation— 
it became now a little winged arrow 
of provocation, a sort of challenge. 
Captain Bellendean laughed. 

‘I see,” he said; ‘‘and you 
think that is a course open to me? 
But a lady of my own might not be 
so good as ¢he lady—and then there 
are difficulties about time, for in- 
stance. I might not be able to 
bring her at once; and the one 
I wanted might not have me: 
and Miss Joyce, your atten- 
tion flags—you are not interested 
in me.” 

‘‘T was thinking,”’ said Joyce, 
‘« that though you laugh, it would 
be no laughing for her to leave 
Bellendean.”’ 

The Captain perceived that the 
joke was to go no further. ‘‘I do 
not believe it is her doing at all— 
it is my father’s doing. He pre- 
fers London—Half Moon Street, 
and rooms where you can scarcely 
turn round.” 

‘¢ Half Moon Street !”’ 

**Do you know it?” 

‘*No more than in books,’’ said 
Joyce, with a smile; ‘‘there are 
so many places that seem kent 
places because they are in books.” 

‘* Italy, &c.,’’ the Captain said, 
looking at her with a sympathetic 
glance. 

«Oh, but not &c.! ’’ cried Joyce. 
‘*Ttaly—is like nothing else in the 
world.” 
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‘‘Well,’’ said Captain Bellen- 
dean, ‘‘ when you are in the cir- 
cumstances. which you have just 
been suggesting to me, no doubt 
you will go to Italy; that is the 
right time and the right circum- 
stances ~ 

Before he had half said these 
words, a sudden vision of Andrew 
Halliday flashed across his mind, 
and he stopped in sudden embar- 
rassment. By this time they had 
reached the river’s side, and Joyce 
turned dutifully to point out to 
him the poet’s villa, as her father 
had bidden her; but there was 
something in her tone which be- 
trayed to the sympathetic listener 
that the same image had suddenly 
overshadowed her imagination too. 
Captain Bellendean was very sym- 
pathetic—more so, perhaps, than he 
would have been had his companion 
been older or less pretty. He pre- 
tended to look with great interest 
at the willows sweeping into the 
water, and the lawn, with its little 
fringe of forget-me-nots reflected in 
the softly flowing stream. Joyce 
had lost the colour which was half 
excitement and had kept coming 
and going like the shadows over 
the sky, while they walked to- 
gether down the shady walk. It 
is very interesting to see a face 
change in this way, and to think 
that one’s own society, the quicken- 
ing of the blood produced by one’s 
sudden advent, may have something 
to do with it. He had felt that it 
was very pleasant to watch these 
changes, and was conscious of a 
little agreeable thrill of responsive 
exhilaration in his own veins. 
But when this sudden shadow 
fell upon Joyce, his sympathy 
sprang into a warmer, energetic 
sentiment. Could that be the fate 
for which this girl was reserved? 
Surely some one must step in to 
save her from that fate ! 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE ROD: NOW AND IN THE PAST. 


I am often amused by para- 
graphs, or perhaps lengthy reports, 
in the public press, which set forth 
the complaints, the investigations, 
the censures, the layings down of 
law, the punishments, perhaps, and 
the moral reflections which have 
been evoked by the untoward oc- 
currence that a disciple in some 
walk of knowledge has received a 
box on the ear from his instructor. 
It is doubtless proof of much heart- 
lessness and want of feeling to be 


amused at any such arbitrary in-. 


fliction; but I do greatly err if 
there be not thousands of my 
countrymen, past the meridian of 
life as I am, who have but small 
patience with the quips and the 
quiddities, the pribbles and prab- 
bles which are now the certain 
sequence of the laying on of hands 
by a pastor or a master. For it is 
scarcely possible that we elders 
who can remember schoolrooms 
where whacks, boxes, strokes, and 
stripes were as plentiful as black- 
berries—dealt out justly or un- 
justly, with discretion, or with 
rage and savagery, for offences of 
the magnitude of which the in- 
flicter was the sole judge, without 
inquiry, without appeal—can now 
be seriously moved when, once in 
six months, an idle, saucy, or dis- 
obedient urchin gets a gentle tap, 
or what, according to the standard 
long ago impressed on our bodies 
and minds, seems but a tap and a 
mild one. 

How jubilant would I and my 
schoolfellows have been if only our 
frequent chastisements could have 
been inflicted by measure—if only 
there could have been some pro- 
Portion to say nothing about mild- 


ness or consideration of the capa- 
city to suffer! The corrections 
which I remember to have under- 
gone or to have witnessed were 
assessed pretty much on the Dra- 
conic principle ; a horrible scourg- 
ing was the proper recompense of 
a Slight offence, and more than 
that could not conveniently be 
given for a grave misdemeanour. 
I will not say but that there were 
occasions (very rare) when peda- 
gogue, tyros, and outsiders whose 
ears were made to tingle with the 
accounts—men, gods, and columns 
—were of one mind concerning par- 
ticular retributions. In general, 
however, punishments were looked 
upon by ‘us youth’’ as dispensa- 
tions to which we were born as the 
sparks fly upward; things as to 
the incidence or aversion of which 
we were absolutely powerless ; iron 
for the soul which might be any 
lad’s lot on any day, and the philo- 
sophy regarding which was that it 
should be suffered as far as possible 
with an equal mind. 

Now having the experience of 
school casualties which I have de- 
scribed, I feel, when I am invited 
to cry out in indignant sympathy 
with some scapegrace whose cheek 
has been visited a little roughly, 
much as Petruchio felt regarding 
a woman’s tongue. He had, as he 
said, heard lions roar, the seas rage, 


“Great ordnance in the field, 
And heaven’s artillery thunder in the 
skies :” 


a pitched battle, neighing steeds, 
and trumpet’s clang were not un- 
known to him, and he was not to 
be frightened by a noise no louder 
than a chestnut bursting in the 
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fire. I ask, too, whether, after a 
childhood and early youth passed 
in an atmosphere of slaps and 
welts, Ican be expected to groan 
in spirit at a caning laid on as if 
by a wrathful dove or magnanimous 
mouse? With Petruchio I answer, 
Tush ! 

I may have been six years old 
when, in acountry town, I found 
myself, for the acquisition of the 
three R’s, subjected to the discip- 
line of a man, not yet old but grey, 
who undertook, by hook or by crook, 
to instil the required information 
and skill into his scholars, and who, 
for the most part, fulfilled his en- 
gagement. He had more than one 
method of imparting knowledge, 
but his main resource, his sheet- 
anchor, was certainly punishment. 
His chastenings were not without 
variety. His hands could be used 
with telling effect upon cheeks and 
ears; he had a long heavy cane for 
dealing grinning cuts across the 
palms or for (as he facetiously 
expressed it) dusting jackets; a 
wooden implement, with a round 
slab at the end of a handle, for 
pandies, hung at his desk; and 
then there was the rod. The last, 
being a troublesome toy to use, and 
not effectual until the edge was 
somewhat off his wrath, did not, I 
admit, figure in daily life, but was 
reserved for occasions of leisure 
and solemnity. The others, being 
available at a moment’s notice, 
while righteous anger was at the 
heat, were permanently on duty, 
and in constant use. A mistake 
in a copy-book, a thick stroke 
where a fine one should have run, 
a wrong figure in asum, a failure 
to answer at once correctly any 
question concerning weights and 
measures, a spelling-lesson imper- 
fectly learned—any one of these 
things was enough to open a vial 
of wrath, the quantity of punish- 
ment depending on the humour of 


-my head for days. 
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the master and a variety of acci- 
dental circumstances. These de- 
fects kept the implements of tor- 
ture going in dropping strokes all 
day long. Talking, an absolutely 
forbidden recreation, brought down 
always a condign retribution. One 
day a cousin of mine and I were in 
very earnest discussion concerning 
tops or marbles, when the master 
coming up behind, brought our 
two heads together with a potent 
crash. All the interesting ideas 
which had been occupying us were 
dispersed by the contact. We saw 
lights, and exceedingly queer faces 
and other things, about us. For 
my part, after a clear vision was 
restored, I could not bear to touch 
I wonder what 
a doctor would have said, if either 
of us had submitted the case to 
him? Our instructor and scari- 
fier could not always be on the 
outlook for conversationalists, and 
so he put monitors on duty to call 
the names of those who might be 
exchanging ideas. These monitors 
had an immense deal in their power, 
yet I do not remember an instance 
where they accused wrongfully. 
They often, I am sure, let off the 
loquacious. 

A boy named by the monitor 
was ordered to ‘‘ stand out.’’ He 
took his place clear of the desks in 
the gangway of the school, and, 
with the certainty of punishment 
hanging over him, had to wait 
there until a file of talkers had 
been collected. When the row of 
the condemned had become some- 
what long, aud when there was a 
pause in the occupation of the 
autocrat, the chastening began. 
For this offence the sentence most- 
ly took effect on the palms of the 
hands ; and the two strings, one 
culprits coming up to the ordeal, 
the other of victims with quiver- 
ing hands tucked under their arms, 
and howling, groaning, or with 
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difficulty repressing their emotion 
as they wound their way back to 
their seats, might possibly have 
been objects replete with interest 
to a student of human nature, but 
were too common to excite much 
attention among us. There was 
one little imp, as I remember, who 
used skilfully to skip across from 
the advancing to the retreating 
column, hug his hands, and howl 
as if he had been smitten, and so 
to get back unscathed to his place. 
It was a dangerous trick, the 
penalty of which, if it had been 
detected, I dare not contemplate. 
I know but of this one boy who 
tried it. 

These things were matters of 
routine; but there were special 
breaches of the law for which one 
might smart to a somewhat agon- 
ising extent. Playing truant, ly- 
ing, damaging school furniture, 
fighting, scratching, or wrangling 
during school-hours, and disorders 
of the same heinous character, 
were followed by acts of justice 
which did not fail to arouse the 
attention and the emotions of the 
whole community. When the suf- 
ferer was small, our preceptor de- 
lighted to get his left hand on the 
neck, so as to bend the body and 
tighten the broadcloth or corduroy ; 
the cane then would come down 
with telling effect, the number of 
clean cuts so administered being 
dependent on the time it took for 
the little wretch to wriggle himself 
from under the grip of the left 
hand. The escape, when achieved, 
was but a renewal of grief; the 
ferula followed, came up with the 
retreating victim, the left hand, 
after a little scuffling, secured him 
again like a vice; once more he 
bent his neck to the burden, and 
once more came the sharp anguish, 
eliciting more yells and renewed 
Struggles to free the neck. This 
entertainment was prolonged at 
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the discretion of one of the 
parties to it. 

A bigger boy was caned fero- 
ciously up and down the school- 
room ; he could get away now and 
then from his oppressor, who was 
obese and halted on one leg; but 
he was sure to be overtaken at 
some point of disadvantage, of 
which there were many in his 
career. At every goal of this 
kind he got a volley of stripes, 
some of them backhanded, to vary 
the pastime. This exercise gener- 
ally terminated through the pur- 
suing party getting blown. I had 
myself once the honour of under- 
going a whacking which was mem- 
orable for this reason—videlicet, I 
had on a suit of clothes only a few 
days’ old, the jacket whereof was 
gay with three rows of bright 
buttons like in pattern to those 
consecrated in these days to pages. 
That was the style in which boys 
were got up in the days of my 
youth. What my fault was I do 
not at thistime remember; I know 
it was nothing remarkably bad. 
I should add, that being tall for 
my age, I was, though a young 
boy, not subjected to the left-hand 
process, but punished, like my 
seniors, in the vertical position ; 
and so punished was I that the 
buttons flew off my new jacket 
under the strokes until the gar- 
ment was bare, and I know not for 
how long after. A boy of my own 
age, who is still living, picked the 
buttons up as they fell, and pre- 
sented them to me after school. 

There were youths of all ages, 
say from seventeen down to six, 
in this seminary. The master 
never attempted to punish the 
biggest boys corporally; but there 
were several sturdy fellows in their 
early teens whom he would vigor- 
ously assail, and I marvel much 
that some of these while smarting 
did not turn upon their execu- 
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tioner, who, as I said, was cor- 
pulent, and not firm on his under- 
standing. I remember particu- 
larly a. big and smart boy having 
been detected one day as the 
author of some very ingenious 
and rather deep woodcuts on a 
desk. Without hesitation his in- 
structor assailed him, and ad- 
ministered a tremendous dose of 
his favourite remedy. When he 
paused, the boy, maddened with 
pain, shook his head in a threat- 
ening manner, whereupon he was 
again set upon and lashed till even 
to our accustomed experience the 
infliction seemed awful. This was 
an active and very plucky boy— 
one whom | have seen thrash other 
boys much bigger than himself. 
If he had turned upon his assailant 
he could, I am quite sure, have 
overset him; and then, we being 
all exceeding hot, it is hard to 
say what might have happened— 
manslaughter perhaps. 

But there was never the least at- 
tempt at resistance, which proved 
that our master knew his business 
in respect of keeping his pupils in 
awe of him as he did in other re- 
spects also. It is not a Dotheboys 
Hall which I am describing. There 
was there no more idea of ‘‘ doing” 
the boys of their money’s worth of 
instruction than of their allowance 
of punishment. Every boy was 
carefully taught and made to work. 
It was a very hard establishment 
to be idle in. The chief and his 
assistants worked harder than 
any of the boys. They claimed 
no indulgence or absence for their 
own convenience Notwithstand- 
ing what I have stated concerning 
the terrorism in which we were 
kept, there was a mode of showing 
favour to steady or industrious 
boys. It may read oddly after 
the story I have told about having 
my buttons flogged off, but Iwas, 
on the whole, a favourite. 1 was 


quick at learning by heart, hada 


good memory, and, in addition, 


had a fancy for acting, which 
caused me to come out strong at 
recitations; so that I was not 
half miserable. The hours of 
study were not very long. We 
did not start till nine in the 
morning, and finished at four in 
the afternoon, an interval of two 
hours being allowed in the middle 
of the day. There were tasks, 
but not hard ones, to be prepared 
in the evening. 

The schoolmaster himself worked 
like a horse. When not engaged 
in his chief vocation he had end- 
less odd jobs in the way of pen- 
manship and accounts to do. In 
private life he could be mild and 
genial, and he was often enough 
facetious. He could sing a good 
song too. Although he would cer- 
tainly if he had done some of his 
deeds in this generation have gone 
to penal servitude, yet I believe 
him to have been a conscientious 
man. I hope that in giving an 
account of what would, in these 
days, be called his enormities, I 
have not written with abhorrence, 
for I feel no such thing. Indeed 
I owe him much for the instruc- 
tion that he gave me; and when- 
ever I met him (which I often 
did) after I left his school, we were 
on the kindliest terms. 

I parted from my severe friend 
when nine or ten years of age, 
and changed to a provincial gram- 
mar-school presided over by 4 
reverend gentleman of very con- 
siderable attainments. He wasa 
tall handsome man, stiff in manner, 
but courteous and honourable, and 
with an excellent ability of con- 
veying instruction. But he, too, 
believed in punishments; and 
though he was very just and sel- 
dom showed temper, his chastise- 
ments were remarkably sharp. If 
I were to live through a millennium 
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I should never forget how to spell 
the word ‘‘especially.” Such a 
calamity overtook me for putting 
a double s where the ¢ ought to be 
as must remain a caution for ages. 
I will mention, too, another sou- 
venir of the discipline at this semi- 
nary. My reputation there for 
industry was not bad, but for some 
reason or other the head-master 
thought it necessary to administer 
to me one day a quiet exhorta- 
tion of some length. He heid his 
cane in his hand while he spoke, 
and with it kept tapping first one 
of my arms then the other, and, 
though he only hit from his elbow, 
the effect was highly disagreeable 
tome. However, the lecture came 
to an end at last, and my pain 
went also away. A day or two 
after, I perceived that both my 
arms from the shoulders to the 
wrists were quite black with bruises, 
and I wondered what the deuce 
had come to me, my first idea being 
that I had some strange disease. 
It was not till after long thinking 
that I connected the black skin 
with the taps which accompanied 
my admonition. 

With this head-master we worked 
from six o’clock to six, with in- 
tervals amounting to three hours 
and a quarter, except for a few 
weeks in the depth of winter. Be- 
sides this, there were heavy tasks 
to get up over night. The doctors 
would stand nothing like it now. 
The reverend gentleman was in- 
defatigable, and never tired of 
teaching while he thought he 
could put any fresh knowledge 
into us. I remember many of his 


maxims and rules, which are to 
me still like oracles, though I am 
how a much older man than ever 
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he lived to be. When I first left 
him I may have perhaps been a 
little resentful at his grand man- 
ners and his heavy arm, but year 
by year since then I have become 
more sensible of my obligation to 
him. I was barely fifteen when I 
was taken from school to begin a 
professional education. Since those 
days I have had the pleasure of 
paying for a son to a public school 
about six times as much as my 
schooling ever cost, and I have 
compared the results at the age of 
fifteen, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the public school. My boy can 
silence me as to football or cricket ; 
but as to classics or history I only 
wish he could have been under my 
old master, to whom I owe the best 
part of my small knowledge, and 
but for whose conscientious care of 
my boyhood I should certainly not 
now enjoy the honour of writing 
in ‘ Maga.’ 

Although I have been led away 
a little from my main subject, 
which was modern school punish- 
ments, I think I have shown why 
I cannot be horror-stricken at 
hearing of a box on the ear or a 
stroke across the shoulders. I 
quite admit that if there had been 
more moderation and more dis- 
crimination observed towards my 
contemporaries and me, we should 
have been relieved from consider- 
able affliction, and been no worse 
off in regard to attainments. But 
one extreme may be avoided with- 
out shifting to the opposite ex- 
treme. We are treating youths 
now as if they were egg-shells or 
wafer - cakes, and this tenderness 
is good for them neither in respect 
of their present progress nor their 
future stoutness of heart. 
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CLOSE BOROUGHS. 


Close boroughs were assailed 
with much acrimony at the time 
when the great rage for Parlia- 
mentary Reform was _ convulsing 
the country, previous to 1832; 
ever since, they have been tradi- 
tionally held in abhorrence as 
some of the most iniquitous inven- 
tions of statecraft, only requiring 
to be named that they may be de- 
nounced. One reason why we 
retain towards them the odium 
with which their political enemies 
of those days delighted to cover 
them, is that they ceased to exist 
when the Reform Act was passed ; 
ncbody since then has thought it 
worth while to disinter them to do 
justice to their memory ; so it re- 
mains embedded in all the calumny 
and vindictive aspersion in which 
they died. 


They may have outlived the 
time in which they could be use- 


ful. I am not sure that they did 
that; but I have no doubt that 
for a long time after their birth 
they were excellent institutions. 
Their corporations were called into 
existence and maintained by royal 
charters, and the restrictions which 
they made of local power shut out 
only the most ignorant and most 
inconsiderate, leaving ample room 
for all who were by position or 
education competent to deal with 
affairs. 

Some of them outlived the pros- 
perity of the towns, and such places 
ought, of course, to have been dis- 
franchised, whether they were open 
or close boroughs. Not having 
been so treated, they became 
tempting targets for the reformers, 
who were hurling execrations and 
abuse at everything ancient and 
established. [ fear, too, that 
charters were in latter days granted, 
for the gratification of influential 


persons, to places of too little im- 
portance to be distinguished by in- 
corporation, and these also were 
mocked and duly stigmatised when 
the day of wrath came. There 
was a little place in Cornwall 
named St. Mawes, the inhabitants 
of which were often tauntingly 
asked on which side of the street 
their mayor lived, the jest of the 
question lying in the fact that the 
whole place consisted of a row of 
houses facing a sea-beach. There 
are sad old stories, too, about close 
boroughs whose aldermen and 
burgesses, owing to lapse of time 
or to undue corporation, repre- 
sented hardly any one but them- 
selves. In such case their sole 
functions were to administer the 
funds of the corporation, if it had 
any, and to vote for the election 
of borough members to sit in 
Parliament. They always, it was 
said, fulfilled the latter part of 
their office—z.e., voted—according 
to the dictation of some nobleman 
or other magnate who, by one con- 
trivance or another, managed to 
get them under his thumb. Very 
corrupt work was reported from 
some quarters, where there was 
talk of a corporation dinner after 
every election, on sitting down to 
which each voter lifted his plate 
and found a bank-note under it. 
Some wealthy peers and others 
had the credit each of controlling 
the elections of perhaps two or 
three such boroughs; and one 
sees how a man in this position 
could often make his own terms 
with a Ministry. Indeed, if we 
can believe all the stories (many 
of which were, as I must say again, 
of doubtful authenticity, having 
been circulated by a rancorous 
political party to further its own 
ends), it was not an unknown thing 
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for a patron of boroughs to threaten 
withdrawal of his borough votes if 
a favour were refused him by the 
Minister. ‘‘Meet my wishes or 
not as you like,’’ he would say, 
‘but remember that I can influ- 
ence half-a-dozen votes, and I shall 
not feel bound to support a Cabinet 
which will not oblige me.’’ 

Supposing some of the close 
boroughs to be as corrupt as they 
were reputed to be, they certain- 
ly deserved the epithet ‘‘ rotten’’ 
which reformers loved to apply not 
only to them, but, judging all from 
a few, to all close boroughs, the 
objects of their distinguished dis- 
like. Ido not know anything, ex- 
cept what I may have got by pub- 
lic rumour concerning these very 
bad specimens of close boroughs. 
When I look back to what was 
said of them, I remember also how 
Mr Charles Buller, an earnest re- 
former, and a man not likely to 
falsely charge his own side in the 
matter of reform, said that. the 
Act was carried by exormous lying. 

Any trustworthy information 
which I possess on the subject re- 
lates to close boroughs which had 
not forfeited their claim to char- 
ters, which, after the passing of 
the Reform Act, continued to re- 
turn as many members to Parlia- 
ment as they had returned in their 
‘close’? days, and the burgesses 
of which could not be dealt with 
as mere tools or counters. In 
these there were, as I think, always 
two parties, each very desirous to 
have the upper hand ; and this ri- 
valry was a strong defence against 
gross or widespread corruption. 
There was, it is true, generally 
(perhaps always) a patron of some 
wealth and influence; but he, or 
his party in the town, had always 
amore or less strong opposition to 
deal with, and so had need to be 
careful. 

The corporations elected, by the 
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votes of a majority, members to 
fill vacancies in cases of death or 
resignation. It required a certain 
number to ‘‘ make a hall,’’—that 
is, to be legally competent to the 
transaction of business; and, as 
the necessary quorum was some- 
where about half the corpora- 
tion, it would at first sight appear 
as if there were little or no danger 
of deaths or casual absences ever 
leaving the number too low to 
make a hall. Nevertheless it did 
sometimes occur that elections 
were made with insufficient num- 
bers, and that charters were for- 
feited through such illegality. And 
the difficulties were created on this 
wise. The corporation would be 
almost equally divided, but, owing 
to deaths, casual absences, or sick- 
ness, neither party alone could 
make a hall, though the two par- 
ties together could much more 
than do it. The weaker of the 
two parties would, in such circum- 
stances, absent themselves from 
hall on business days, thus leaving 
the stronger party incapable of 
acting at all. The object of this 
embarrassing conduct was to bring 
the stronger party to terms, and 
to secure to the weaker, at the 
least, a small share in the nomina- 
tion of new members, or some 
other party advantage, as the price 
of their attendance. But the 
stronger side was not always in- 
clined to compromise; and such 
things were known as the continu- 
ance of these obstructions until the 
two parties together could not make 
the required hall. Then, in a fright, 
they would perhaps attempt to 
remedy matters with an insufficient 
number, and lose their charter if 
any one thought it worth while to 
call attention to their proceedings. 

Judging the matter. simply by 
what I have said, it would appear 
as if when a few vacancies existed 
in a corporation, and the minority 
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happened to be strong, there could 
have been no remedy against ob- 
struction when there was a disposi- 
tion to resort to it. But such an 
idea would be altogether wrong. 
There was a remedy, and a pretty 
effectual one, only it cost trouble 
and money; and therefore there 
was always a disposition to post- 
pone recourse to it, in the hope 
that easier methods might serve 
the purpose—a hope which often 
led to the difficulties and disasters 
that have been mentioned. 

The remedy was a mandamus 
from the Court of King’s Bench 
which might compel the attendance 
of the whole corporation, except 
such as could give a sufficient 
reason for non-appearance. This 
instrument baffled the device of 
not making a hall, and gave oppor- 
tunity to the majority of ordering 
elections or other matters as it 
thought right. 


According to my _ information 


concerning these institutions, [I 
suppose that if any person, after 
reading the political speeches made 
cir. 1830 against close boroughs 
and the gross corruption imputed 
to them, were to examine the pro- 
ceedings of some close boroughs of 
the best class, he would be aston- 
ished at the paucity and the insig- 
nificance of the actual misdeeds. 
There were always some trades- 
men among the burgesses, and 
these no doubt were employed on 
the public works of the borough. 
But they were, at the same time, 
leading men in their trades, whose 
services would probably have been 
in request if there had been no 
charter at all. I never heard it 
suggested that they overcharged 
for their work. There may have 
been cases where needy men got 
help from the patron in cash, but 
I never heard such doings spoken 
of ascommon. What was spoken 
about was the procuring of public 
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appointments, through the influ- 
ence of the patron or the members, 
for burgesses and their sons; but 
I do not know that the suppression 
of close boroughs has put a stop to 
practices of this sort. I do know 
of one small bit of treating which, 
by the paltriness of it, rather testi- 
fied against the prevalence of gross 
abuse. A poor old man who had 
seen better days had fallen into 
abject poverty; he had none to 
care for or to help him: he must 
have gone into the workhouse if 
relief had not been found. But he 
was a capital burgess, the only 
benefit which survived the days of 
prosperity, and some mysterious 
power (I supposed the patron) was 
pleased to keep him from starving. 
What was done for him was harsh 
and miserable enough. I never 
heard a soul complain that he was 
sustained, but I have heard of 
many who cried shame on the 
niggardly style in which it was 
done. 

As these patrons had in most 
instances exceptionally long purses, 
and were not always very careful 
of their wealth, it is surprising to 
me how little expenditure, either 
public or private, can be proved or 
traced. I have in my mind a pa- 
tron who could have spent four or 
five thousand a-year on each of 
his boroughs without feeling the 
charge, but there is nothing to war- 
rant the conclusion that amounts 
approaching those were ever spent. 
I remember, in their latter days, 
men who had been his agents— 
men who, I doubt not, might have 
enriched themselves if they had 
chosen to misuse their opportunities 
for that purpose; but they died 
poor. They certainly did .not do 
honour to their noble principal by 
liberality of any kind; they were 
more careful of his coin than he 
would have been himself. 

I cannot ascertain that the man- 
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agement of the borough properties, 
or the administration of justice, 
was improved when the boroughs 
ceased to be close. I know that 
many of them then elected mayors 
and aldermen, and sent members 
to Parliament, of whom they might 
well be ashamed ; while their pub- 
lic offices in the close days were 
always respectably filled, and their 
members, nominees of the patron 
though they were called, were 
generally men of high standing 
and character. 

The mayors of old days were, 
I fancy, men of considerable im- 
portance. With their councils 
they could hold courts, try trans- 
gressors for minor offences, and 
sentence to whippings and im- 
prisonments. Whether legally or 
not I dare not say, but mayors 
exercised very arbitrary authority 
in cases of drunkenness or riotous 
behaviour—that is to say, they 
would, without ceremony, order 
their officers to pick up the of- 
fenders and lodge them during 
pleasure in the cage or the’stocks. 
Ihave seen an unfortunate spend- 
ing a Sunday in the latter duress, 
—the compensation, probably, for 
the jovial use to which he put the 
foregoing vigil. He reposed in an 
area railed in but open td view ; 
his seat was a bundle of straw, 
and one leg passed through the 
simple apparatus, which was locked 
down upon the captivelimb. Had 
such a sufferer happened to be un- 
popular as well as disorderly, he 
might have encountered the incon- 
veniences of the pillory. 

The wars of the factions in the 
old corperations were sometimes 
very bitter. Families quarrelled 
over borough politics, would not 
visit or speak, and did all they 
could to injure each other. The 
feuds have been known to lead to 
gtoss anonymous libels. While 
such divisions were in being, the 
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little borough societies were sadly 
rent; but fortunately the causes 
of rivalry came to an end some- 
how, and then a common need 
brought back harmony, for it re- 
quired union of all the respectable 
people that could be mustered to 
render one of the communities 
capable of effective action either 
for pleasure or the public good. 

The days may come again—may 
not be far off—when a seat in the 
House of Commons will no longer 
be an object of desire, when a 
member may be chosen and re- 
quired to perform parliamentary 
duties contrary to his own wish. 
When such time may come, it is 
not unlikely that a revival of the 
close boroughs may provide better 
machinery for municipal govern- 
ment than the present system, and 
that the government by a few select 
inhabitants may be readily sub- 
mitted to when votes for members 
of Parliament are unsolicited, and 
are consequently found to have 
lost their value. 

I have remarked above on the 
wild expectations that were formed 
before the passing of the Reform 
Act of 1832. ‘* Enormous lying”’ 
may, as Mr Buller said, have had 
much to do with these; but I be- 
lieve that the more imaginative of 
the people, once set dreaming, in- 
vented for themselves a great many 
of the beatitudes. They will, in 
even quiet times, be found to 
cherish the conviction that there 
are a number of institutions main- 
tained by law, the abolition of 
which would at once open the 
door to general prosperity and 
happiness. A very little agita- 
tion, therefore, in the destructive 
direction soon conjured up visions 
of a golden age. But in the case 
of the reform movement, the agi- 
tation was of a little one. By 
reckless and unbounded promises, 
and by wildest visions of the bless- 
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ings that were to be produced, 
people were wrought to a pitch 
of desire which made them de- 
mand the change, as if their lives 
and their salvation had depended 
on it becoming law. 

‘«I’m panting for the day, Mas- 
ter —Tom, when every poor man 
will sit down to his roast-beef and 
plum-pudding of a Sunday, and a 
twopenny loaf will last his family 
for a week,’’ said a labourer of 
those days to his master’s son—a 
labourer who was not among the 
most extravagantly dazzied. A 


few months after, his note was, 
‘¢ Master Tom, I’m thinking that 
there Reform was no reform at 
all: ’twas a take in.’’ The 

workman has been dead a long 
while, ‘‘not having received the 
promises ;’’ but ‘‘ Master Tom,” 
who told me of him, is still to 
the fore. No disappointment of 
the kind makes the multitude dis- 
trustful for more than five years, 
At the end of that period they are 
ready to begin again, and to go 
over the old ground to a fresh dis- 
covery that they have failed. 


AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF EVERY DAY. 


I think that we shall square the 
circle, trisect an angle, perhaps 
discover the fourth dimension 
which was so much talked of a 
year or two since, before we get 
any just notion of the law which 
orders the bringing together of 
persons in holy matrimony. There 
must be certain conditions which, 
remaining unfulfilled, given sub- 
jects will not wed, which, being 
fulfilled, marriage will follow as 
the night the day ; but what these 
conditions may be is the question 
to be solved. Proverbial wisdom 
does not help us much in this 
direction ; indeed the saying, ‘‘mar- 
riages are made in heaven,’’ seems 
to give the thing up as an earthly 
problem. Iam thinking more par- 
ticularly of a woman’s chances of 
becoming a wife, and, think as I 
will, I can get no clear idea about 
her. Beauty, according to inex- 
perienced and inconsiderate talk, 
is the great and only warranty 
that its possessor is destined for 
the holy estate. But beauty, as 


we learn before we grow very old, 
is a very fallible criterion. In 
what a large number of instances 
do beautiful women, with means 
and appliances to boot, end their 


days in single blessedness,—some 
as imperial votaresses who do not 
care; or do not choose, to take 
mates—some as victims of circum- 
stances which will not work to- 
gether for the hymeneal end! I 
remember in my youth to have 
been acquainted with two lovely 
young women, sisters, who were 
said to have made the voyage to 
Calcutta three times in search of 
husbands, and to have come back 
the third time unwedded. And I 
can think of a number of other 
attractive girls who never hit on 
the right partis. 

Perhaps, however, observers are 
less puzzled by beautiful girls who 
remain single, than by girls, some- 
thing more tkan plain, who are 
sought and won as eagerly as if 
they were Helens. This, fes¢e the 
divine William, is because lovers 
are frantic, and see Helen’s beauty 
in a brow of Egypt. But theirs is 
only an occasional defect of vision. 
Some lovers use their eyes rightly 
enough. And by what agency, 
when they do admire a brow of 
Egypt, is their perception misled? 
We know how Puck practised on 
the lovers in Athens, and how, 
regarding his own work, he re- 
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marked, ‘‘Lord, what fools these 
mortals be!”” He might have spared 
us this sneap, seeing that his own 
queen had been enamoured of an 
ass. But again, I ask, who does 
Puck’s office when one of us is 
smitten by a brow of Egypt? 
Who interferes when the eyesight 
becomes again natural or normal? 
Who is to decide what is the nor- 
mal direction of admiration? A 
more profound question still is, 
Why do we trouble ourselves about 
brows at all? 

I have been getting swamped 
by these questions as I asked them 
in succession, and this last has 
taken me quite out of my depth. 
Candidly recognising which im- 
mersion, I leave my questions to 
the philosophers, and proceed to 
mention a case which has been 
brought to my knowledge, wherein 
a woman with very little (accord- 
ing to ordinary appreciation) to 
recommend her, subdued swains 
and carried them away captive, 
while probably some Helens with 
real Grecian brows made little 
progress in the subjugation of 
males. 

My little notice shall be of a 
young woman, the daughter of a 
well-to-do tradesman, Suzy Wil- 
ton by name and undoubtedly no 
beauty. Affable and good-na- 
tured she on the other hand was, 
and this probably was the reason 
why nobody spoke of her as ugly, 
though it was useless to deny that 
she was very unattractive. 

When she was approaching 
womanhood, a sad blow fell upon 
Suzy. Her mother, of whom she 
was very fond, sickened quite 
suddenly, and in two or three 
days was no more. The girl’s 
grief was such as to rent one’s 
heart to witness. ‘‘If the tears 
would only come,’’ she groaned, 
“but they won’t. God knows how 
wretched I am. Oh that I could 
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cry!” There was a very general 
sympathy with her. No human 
means sufficed to calm her mind ; 
but at last she saw a way of divert- 
ing her thoughts from the con- 
stant contemplation of her grief. 

The Wiltons had been consid- 
ered to be Church-going people; 
nevertheless (as was not very un- 
common) they had some seats in 
a Dissenting chapel, which were 
used by them occasionally. It 
came out, however, chiefly from 
what Suzy herself told, that her 
mother had been more attached to 
the chapel and its frequenters 
than she had let all the world 
know. It struck the girl that it 
would be a becoming tribute to 
the judgment and persuasion of 
her deceased parent, if she, Suzy, 
were to openly join the society of 
the sect which owned the chapel, 
and were to devote herself to all 
good works as sanctioned and re- 
commended by it. The idea gave 
the first relief to her melancholy. 
She became a most earnest mem- 
ber, and by constant attention to 
religious duties, she was able to 
assuage her sorrows. It was the 
nearest approach that she, a Pro- 
testant, could make towards tak- 
ing the veil; mevertheless she 
would have been shocked and 
highly indignant if any one had 
compared her proceedings to those 
of a nun. 

I don’t know why, but there 
certainly used to be an implicit, if 
not an explicit, belief in many 
that real hearty religion could not 
be followed within the pale of the 
Establishment. Less ceremony, 
with more sentiment and more 
effusion, seemed necessary to heart- 
felt devotion. To those who thus 
thought, nonconformity offered the 
only rest for their souls when they 
felt impelled to gratify intense 
hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. 
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Suzy Wilton encountered her 
duties with cheerfulness and cour- 
age—cheerfulness, that is to say, 
as compared with her late condi- 
tion. She, being naturally strong 
and energetic, soon found that she 
could get through a very great 
deal of charitable work; and she 
did not spare herself, but taxed 
her energies to the extent of their 
ability. Her zeal and industry 
soon attracted the attention of the 
fraternity. 

Things had advanced thus far, 
Suzy having been at work some 
few weeks, when a young man in 
the town was afflicted with a very 
dangerous illness. He had friends 
of his own, a mother and sisters, 
and he could scarcely be said to 
belong to any religious persuasion. 
Yet, for some reason, Suzy visited 
his sick-room, took, first a smaller, 
then a larger, share of the nursing, 
until at last she became his prin- 
cipal, if not his sole, nurse. 

The youth was a weak being, 
with a great deal of bounce and 
loquacity. It is not certain that 
he was idle; but there was little 
evidence of his having good prin- 
ciples, and some of his dispositions 
were decidedly towards vice. The 
look of the creature indicated his 
character—a body with the joints 
only half screwed up, an expres- 
sionless countenance, a thickness in 
his speech, and a rambling walk, 
were the points in his personality 
which first struck a_ beholder. 
Most likely it was the attempt to 
live faster than his bodily strength 
was equal to (for he much affected 
the character of a shrewd bold 
companion) that laid him on a bed 
of sickness; but of this Iam not 
certain. 

Suzy Wilton, I fancy, had heard 
an account of his ungodly doings 
—no doubt an exaggerated ac- 
count, founded on his own boast- 
ings and loud talk—for really he 
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was, as I have said, a very poor 
scéZrat. But women often cannot 
discriminate in these cases; and it 
is likely that she took him at his 
own price, and hoped that, while 
caring for his natural man, she 
might wake him up to a sense of 
his spiritual imperfection. She 
went to work on him, tended him 
tenderly and faithfully, and, as I 
suppose, used the modlia tempora 
Sandi to convince him of his wicked- 
ness and urge him to repentance. 
Thanks to her unflagging care, he 
began to look up again, after hav- 
ing been at the very gates of death 
—after having ‘‘smelt brimstone,” 
as one of his late associates ex- 
pressed it. Through a very long 
convalescence his strength gradu- 
ally and slowly returned ; and, as 
the natural man revived, a new 
spirit awoke within him. He had 
lain down on his bed a scoffer 
and an evil liver; he rose up a 


trembling penitent, hating his for- 
mer life and desiring to expiate 
his misdeeds by devoting himself 
henceforth to religion and virtue. 
Not unnaturally, too, he took the 


earliest opportunity of enrolling 
himself in the religious society 
to which Suzy belonged. It was 
through one of its members that 
he had been rescued from the burn- 
ing, and it must be under its ban- 
ner that he would fight the good 
fight by which he was resolved to 
win his crown. 

It was most edifying to hear 
this convert, as he began to move 
about again, expressing his thank- 
fulness that he had been afflicted, 
and acknowledging that his severe 
trial had been the means of bring- 
ing him to mercy and peace. 
this humble frame of mind he went 
back to his occupation, carefully 
withdrawing himself from his for- 
mer friends and associating with 
godly brethren. But before long 
he was conscious of other workings 
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within him than those of the Spirit. 
His joy and gratitude took an 
amatory direction. He felt that 
Suzy, in turning his heart, had 
possessed herself of its best affec- 
tions. Life, to be tolerable, must 
be spent in intimate communion 
with her ; she must lie in his bosom 
and be his wife. 

Poor Suzy, meek and upresum- 
ing, had never dreamed even of 
the flame that she had kindled. 
When brother Elias hinted at long- 
ings, she failed to understand him ; 
and when he at last spoke so 
plainly as to obviate mistake, she 
was frightened, and indignant at 
the idea of the relations between 
them being other than spiritual. 
But girls may sometimes be con- 
verted as to these matters; and 
Suzy, though she stood a _ long 
siege, felt herself to be yielding to 
her lover’s persistence. Elias re- 
presented to her that he had need 
of her constant support and guid- 
ance to enable him to run the race 
that was set before him; he pro- 
mised to be to her till death the 
most loving of husbands; he im- 
plored her to be pitiful and to 
grant his suit. The society, to 
whom Elias had revealed his grief, 
and whose assistance he had asked, 
looked with much favour on the 
match, and exhorted Suzy to be 
compliant. Her relations were 
not half so well pleased ; but Elias 
went to her father, and made such 
protestations and _ representations, 
that the family opposition was at 
last withdrawn, or became very 
feeble. They could not but reflect 
that here was a husband offering 
for Suzy who had given some guar- 
antee that he intended to be steady, 
and that if he were rejected, it 
might be long before another would 
turn up. 

Suzy, not without deep reflec- 
tion and many prayers for guid- 
ance, yielded at last, and Elias 
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declared himself to be supremely 
happy. feat 

Neither party was quite without 
means, and so it was hoped that, 
with Elias’s business, the couple 
might manage very well. No one 
saw any advantage in postponing 
the nuptials now that the affair 
was settled, and an early day was 
fixed. The short interval rolled 
away without incident except 
that a tiresome business matter 
took Elias from home some three 
or four days before the wedding, 
and he was to return only on the 
previous evening. It was a tem- 
pestuous night, pouring with rain, © 
but the gallant Elias returned on 
horseback, making light of the ex- 
posed ride of about fifteen miles. 
On the same evening a lady who 
had taken some interest in Suzy 
at the time of her mother’s death 
went to see her on this the last 
night of her spinsterhood. To 
the lady’s surprise she found that 
Elias had already returned, and 
that before divesting himself of 
any of his drenched apparel he 
had hastened to his beloved Suzy, 
with whom he_ yet lingered. 
Splashed, soaked, and in every 
way weather-beaten, he presented 
a disordered spectacle. 

‘«Indeed, Mr Grose,”’ said the 
lady (Grose was Elias’s surname, 
and the name which he was about 
to bestow upon Suzy Wilton)— 
‘¢ indeed, Mr Grose, you are an un- 
daunted cavalier, to have come so 
many miles through such a dread- 
ful storm.”’ 

To which Elias answered, point- 
ing to Suzy, ‘‘ There is a prize, 
Miss Digby, for which a man 
might well encounter trials a 
thousand times worse than a 
stormy night. Who would think 
of the elements when she was to 
be won ?”’ 

Elias, who could be prodigal of 
his aspirates, said Aelements, but 
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never mind. I believe that he 
spoke with entire sincerity, and 
that he was as deeply in love as 
Suzy could have desired ; which 
promised well for their future. 
They were going to reside at first 
in a neighbouring town, there 
being a business opening there 
which it was thought that Mr 
Grose could turn to account. 

And then Suzy Walton’s wed- 
ding-day arrived. She had quite 
got over her tremors, and was all 
smiles and happiness. Her cos- 
tume was prim, but exceedingly 
neat—as well calculated, probably, 
* to make the best of her appearance 
as anything she could have put on. 
But bad, it must be admitted, 
was the best. Poor Suzy owned 
a great round face with colourless 
eyes and staring nostrils; a kind, 
good-humoured countenance, but 
not fair to look upon. She was 


of medium height, but nature had 


set her head awkwardly on her 
shoulders, and her waist, which 
was of considerable girth, was too 
long or too short, for it did not fit in, 
and made her form far from grace- 
ful. Then, if the inspection was car- 
ried down tothe basement, a pair of 
feet were seen flat and spreading, 
such as might belong to an ill- 
shaped colossus; and above the 
said feet began such shafts as are 
not excellent things in woman. 
Yet, with so many imperfections 
on her head or elsewhere, there 
she stood arrayed for the altar, 
after having had her favour so- 
licited and entreated for as a prin- 
cess might be wooed. 

The wedding was solemnised in 
the parish church (no Nonconfor- 
mist would, in those days, have 
been married anywhere else for the 
world) ; it was very quiet on the 
whole : Elias made a little approach 
towards bravery, but did not ex- 
ceed the bounds which his new 
connection allowed. Yet, though 
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the wedding-party proper was 
small, the church was nearly filled 
with well-wishers of Suzy, who 
had managed to make to herself 
troops of friends that came to bid. 
her God-speed. There were also 
present a few guondam friends of 
Mr Grose, who came to jeer at 
him ; and of course any ill-natured 
remark that may have been made 
came from this quarter. One of 
these companions tried his wit by 
saying, ‘* Well, by Jove ! she’s an 
ugly devil, and no mistake ;’’ but 
the scoff was not at all relished or 
responded to. The little world of 
the place was inclined to view the 
alliance kindly and hopefully, and 
did not tolerate slighting remarks, 

Old Mr Wilton gave an early 
dinner to the bride and bridegroom, 
and to a very few relations and 
intimate friends. After the meal, 
people of all sorts and conditions 
came to make little presents, and 
to offer congratulations and _bless- 
ings, till Suzy, quite unconscious 
of the estimation in which she had 
been held, fairly gave way, and 
wept copiously in her fulness of 
heart. Then by-and-by came the 
carriage, lent by an acquaintance 
for the occasion, which took off 
the happy pair to their new home, 
pagan and superstitious practices, 
such as the throwing of rice and 
old shoes, being carefully refrained 
from. 

A blank, so to speak, of a few 
months comes here—a sort of neu- 
tral period, during which occasion- 
al happy reports were received in 
Suzy’s birthplace. There was much 
holy joy and a fair beginning of 
prosperity. Mr Grose’s health was 
completely restored, and he was 
getting quite robust. Suzy Grose 
said the lines had fallen to her in 
pleasant places; she could never 
be sufficiently thankful; she did 
not know how she had deserved so 
much contentment. 
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And then, as the initiated will 
understand, there were little sug- 
gestive inquiries after Mrs Grose’s 
health, accompanied by ‘‘ nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles,’’ indi- 
cations that there was abroad in 
the world an expectation that the 
house of Grose might be under- 
propped shortly by a fair new 
pillar, a pledge of Elias’s and 
Suzy’s enduring love. But the 
pantomimic signs did not continue, 
and they were succeeded by short 
colloquies, eked out, no doubt, by 
nods and shrugs, but certainly 
offering no occasion for smiles. 
Not to keep back the truth too 
long, there were grave rumours in 
the air hinting that the harmony 
in Mr Grose’s household did not 
continue to be of pristine complete- 
ness, but that some of the rubs 
and whips of life were beginning 
to show themselves there. The 
mere suspicion of such a state of 
things awoke sincere regret in the 
hearts of very many benevolent 
persons; and as for the number of 
those who, with complacent faces, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, I told you so!”’ 
it could scarcely be counted. 

Bad, however, as the intelligence 
was, it was ere long followed by 
worse and more distinct. It was 
now plainly stated that Mr Grose’s 
behaviour had been on several oc- 
casions such as did not become a 
saint. It was farther asserted that 
Mrs Grose’s endeavours to recall 
him to a sense of duty and pro- 
priety had not only been of small 
effect, but had been met by unlov- 
ing snaps and not very correct 
language on the part of her hus- 
band. A great grief of mind was 
this to Mrs Grose, and indeed to 
the pious world generally, who 
could not but be aware to some 
extent of brother Elias’s drawing 
back his hand from the plough. 
But they consoled themselves with 
the hope that he would be given 
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again to their prayers, and that these 
lapses were the consequences of 
Satan’s last fell efforts, from whose 
kingdom Elias had been rescued, 
and who could not be expected to 
surrender his prey without a strug- 
gle. Did not the devils delight to 
rend and tear their victims before 
they gave up possession ? 

But Mr Grose’s longing look 
behind at the flesh-pots of Egypt 
was also a lingering look. He did 
not, as was hoped, turn himself 
again, and make for Canaan with 
his face thitherward ; but inclined 
more and more to the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life. The seed, it was 
to be feared, had encountered but 
thorns in his heart; he endured 
for a while, but the thorns were 
bristling fast again, and he had 
become unfruitful. 

Suzy made one or two visits 
about this time to her father and 
her old friends. She was sorely 
troubled, no doubt; but she was 
a courageous woman. She had 
known sorrow before, she knew 
how to face it again; she was but 
too agonisingly alive to the magni- 
tude of her affliction, yet her true 
piety would not allow her to yield 
herself to absorbing grief. She 
was more than a conqueror; and 
though nobody doubted her dis- 
tress, none could fail to note the 
brave spirit in which she was 
enabled to endure it. 

It seemed that, by the time of 
her second visit to her home, things 
had become very unhappy. She 
took counsel with many of the 
elder sisters. She was, in my 
opinion, a stouter woman, with 
more true religious strength, than 
any of them ; but she felt, no doubt, 
the natural craving to tell her 
griefs somewhere. And she did 
this not as asking for pity and a 
commingling of tears, but to try 
herself and ascertain whether any- 
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thing in her own conduct had been 
injudicious or impatient. Her 
good-for-nothing husband had, it 
appears, when, alas! not sober, 
taunted her with her uninviting 
person and asked ‘‘ how the devil 
a man could be expected to delight 
himself with a home that had 
such an unsightly monster in it.” 
Neither was that quite the cruel- 
lest thing that he said. ‘Now I 
told Elias,’’ said Suzy, ‘‘I told 
him often, while he was address- 
ing me, to be very careful that he 
knew his own mind, that I was 
fully conscious how unattractive 
my person was, and that I feared 
he might afterwards feel wearied 
and disappointed ; and he answered 
in such a way as could leave no 
doubt of his sincerity. I am afraid 


now that I was too much pleased 
and blinded to the truth by his 
flattering words, and that I ought, 
God help me! to have still denied 


him. But I thought I was acting 
for the best; indeed I did.”’ All 
her friends thought her so right, so 
imbued with true charity, that while 
they pitied they cordially admired 
her too. 

It is an unpleasant task to fol- 
low the downward course of a 
weak man who is yielding himself 
to folly. Elias Grose, as he did 
not try to mend, was sure enough 
to-fall lower. The unclean spirit 
which had gone out of him un- 
happily returned. I do not say 
that this spirit now introduced 
seven others, because in the days 
of his old habitation he had had 
a fairly large array of demoniacal 
associates ; but the old tenants re- 
sumed occupation, and Elias’s state 
was as unpromising as it had been 
before his severe illness. His busi- 
ness was much neglected, and it fell 
away from him. The patience of 
the brethren was worn out. After 
much long-suffering they pro- 
nounced him a backslider, and ex- 
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pelled him from the society. Be. 
ing mostly in liquor, he was de. 
fiant and contumacious, appearing 
to glory in iniquity; and the 
iniquity came to be of an exceed- 
ing bad kind, such as it is hardly 
fitting, certainly not agreeable, to 
describe. 

Through all this Suzy held fast 
her integrity. She suffered with 
great patience; but she left undone 
nothing that might avail to bring 
back her scamp of a husband toa 
sense of his dangerous condition, 
Her influence, it is only too true, 
had quite gone. He would not 
listen to her; her remonstrances 
elicited only reviling and ill-treat- 
ment. The wretched soul was 
compelled to witness daily a degra- 
dation which she could not stay. 
She could only pray, and beseech 
her brethren to pray, that a higher 
Power would be pleased to effect 
the good work which was beyond 
their achievement — that Provi- 
dence would interfere on the lost 
being’s behalf. 

Providence did interfere. 

Mr Grose, while yet leading an 
undeniably vicious life, was at- 
tacked by indisposition and obliged 
to take advice. His disorder did 
not show the least inclination to 
yield to the doctor’s remedies, but 
became worse. In avery short time 
he was seen to be afflicted with the 
very disease which not two years 
since had so nearly terminated his 
career. Though they did not tell 
him that it was the same com- 
plaint, he recognised his old enemy; 
and presently there flashed scorch- 
ingly on his mind the reflection 
that, as he had had no more than 
enough strength to resist its first 
attack, its second would in all 
probability destroy him. There- 
upon an abject terror took posses- 
sion of him. He was quite ready 
to confess, repent, ask pardon, or 
do anything else that could be 
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suggested to him, but horribly 
afraid that, after this relapse, 
there was no escape for him from 
the wrath to come. 

Suzy again tended him tenderly, 
unremittingly. His old faith in 
her returned ; and she, better than 
any one else, was able to compose 
his mind while she ministered to 
his bodily wants. He grew calm 
and hopeful at times, but would 
have piteous paroxysms of terror. 
He wished, as he said, that his 
days might be prolonged, only that 
he might expiate by a holy life the 
sad errors of former times. But 
that was not to be. For weal or 
for woe his end was approaching, 
and a dreadful deathbed his was. 
The poor creature, so arrogant and 
boastful when he felt no pain, 
could not, as old Lord Clyde said, 
‘dee likeamon.” Allthesame he 
died, and poor Suzy wept; but I 
cannot imagine that he was in any 


quarter very sincerely regretted. 


Suzy Grose returned to her 
father’s house, and by degrees re- 
sumed the habits of charitable work 
to which she had devoted herself 
before her marriage. Her position, 
however, was not exactly what it 
had been in her maiden days. The 
unlucky marriage and its antece- 
dents had attracted to her a large 
amount of attention and sympathy, 
and the manner in which she had 
conducted herself all through the 
few months which formed so im- 
portant a chapter in her biography, 
compelled high admiration from all 
sorts and conditions of people. 
Even the confirmed gossips and 
scandalmongers durst not wag a 
tongue except in her praise; and 
although her society might have 
objected to the word as having a 
Romish savour, the community had 
set an auréole about her plain fea- 
tures, and hers was perhaps the 
best known and most revered figure 
among them. 
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Now there was in the place a 
steady man of good position and 
means, who, if not clean past his 
youth, had not many years to 
write in that scroll. He was 
quiet and retiring, but greatly 
respected by all who were ac- 
quainted with him. So far as 
was known, he had never evinced 
an inclination towards matrimony, 
and the public voice confidently pro- 
claimed him an immovable bachelor 
—which showed how little the pub- 
lic knew about him. He was only 
waiting, like the rest of us, till his 
name was called, and then he yield- 
ed to his fate with a perfect obe- 
dience. 

This good citizen had from her 
early days regarded Suzy Grose 
with much approbation ; he knew 
all about her early devotion, with 
the story of her first love, and was 
one of the loudest among those 
who praised her and wished her 
well when, as they thought, she 
settled in life; after that life be- 
came a tragedy, and when she 
came back in weeds to her own 
people, he pronounced her one in 
a thousand. Very shortly, I sus- 
pect, after her return, he decided 
that her price was far above rubies, 
and that, if he could persuade her 
to be the mistress of his house, she 
would do him good and not evil 
all the days of her life. The feel- 
ing that many daughters had 
done virtuously, but she excelled 
them all, gained strength within 
him as he watched her and often 
spoke with her during her first 
widowhood ; and she had scarcely 
shorn away her long streamers, and 
moderated the ensigns of grief, 
when he laid himself and all his 
wordly goods at her feet, and im- 
plored her to take pity on his 
passion, and to make him the hap- 
piest of men. 

If I have had the gift to sketch 
Suzy with any truth, nobody who 
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reads this will imagine that she 
dropped into his arms because he 
opened them, or that she again 
tried the estate which had already 
proved so terrible to her without 
long communing with her own 
heart, and long consideration of 
the prospect which this second 
marriage would open to her. But 
the honesty, sincerity, and good 
position of her lover were un- 
doubted ; it would have been diffi- 
cult for the devil’s advocate to 
establish a point against him mor- 
ally; and the swain (I have not 
told it before), though not lively, 
was exceedingly well-looking. 

The end of it all was that Suzy 
Grose once more yielded. Within 
the space of three years, there she 
stood, plain face, awkward figure, 
Mullingar heels and all, again 
decked as a bride, at the same 
altar, and before the same clergy- 
man as at her former espousals. 
This time, I think, she found a 
suitable mate. She and her second 
husband lived together in great 
happiness and prosperity for many 
years. Many a more attractive 
woman would have been glad to 
know her secret for fascinating 
men and bringing them to their 
knees as suppliants. But I am 
not aware that she ever divulged 
it. 

I have a strong suspicion that, 
supposing her to have never found 
a husband at all, Suzy Wilton 
would have cared as little for such 
a fate as any woman living. And 
yet two husbands in succession 
assailed her and would win her. 
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Such a case must be sufficiently 
provoking to the fishers of men 
who, with perhaps undeniable at- 
tractions, toil night after night 
and take no fish. Puck must cer- 
tainly be at work to this day in 
citing some men to the removal of 
mountains for the attainment of 
their desires, and making union so 
smooth and obvious to others that 
even if they fail to seek matrimony, 
they break their shins against it. 
History and fiction abound with 
instances of chivalrous persistence 
on the part of lovers. I know no 
better instance of an indifferent 
man stumbling into a union than 
that of old Mr Weller, who sud- 
denly met his destiny No. 2, bya 
chance visit to Doctors’ Commons, 
And then, how wickedly vexatious 
are those cases where the worm i’ 
the bud is at work, and where the 
captivating but unsuspicious swain 
would probably hail with rapture 
his good fortune if he only knew 
it! but Puck’s veil is before his 
eyes, and so the two, instead of 
breasting the world together, strike 
off on separate paths. And, if I 
may venture on another illustra- 
tion, what a satire on the wisdom 
of the wise was Puck’s misguidance 
of Captain Cuttle’s sagacious friend, 
Jack Bunsby, who was enthralled 
almost before he was aware by the 
fatal M’Stinger ! 

But as my ruminations do not 
seem to lead to an understanding 
of my subject—only to show that 
the comprehension of it is impos- 
sible—perhaps I had better turn 
to something else. 
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In the middle of thé thirteenth 
century, two brothers of the Vene- 
tian family of Polo, established for 
a long time in the parish of S. 
Giovanni Chrisostomo, carrying on 
their business in the midst of all 
the tumults of the times as if there 
had been nothing but steady and 
peaceful commerce in the world— 
were at the head of a mercantile 
house at Constantinople, probably 
the branch establishment of some 
great counting-house at Venice. 
These seem prosaic terms to use 
in a story so full of adventure 
and romance; yet no doubt they 
represent as adequately as the 
changed aspect of mercantile life 
allows, the condition of affairs 
under which Niccolo and Matteo 
Polo exercised their vocation in 
the great Eastern capital of the 
world. Many Venetian merchants 
had established their warehouses 
and pursued the operations of 
trade in Constantinople in the 
security which repeated treaties and 
covenants had gained for them, and 
which, under whatsoever risks of 
revolution and political convul- 
sions, they had held since the 
days when first a Venetian Bazlo 
—an officer more powerful than 
a consul, with something like the 
tights and privileges of a governor 
—was settled in Constantinople. 
But the ordinary risks were much 
increased at the time when the 
Latin dynasty was drawing near 
its last moments, and Palzologus 
was thundering at the gates. The 
Venetians were on the side of the 
falling race; their constant rivals 
the Genoese had taken that of the 
rising; and no doubt the position 
was irksome as well as dangerous 
to those who had been the fa- 
voured nation, and once the con- 
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querors and all-potent rulers of 
the great capital of the East. 
Many of the bolder spirits would 
no doubt be urged to take an ac- 
tive part in the struggle which 
was going on; put its effect upon 
Niccolo and Matteo Polo was dif- 
ferent. The unsatisfactory state 
of affairs prompted them to carry 
their merchandise farther East, 
where they had, it is supposed, 
already the standing-ground of a 
small establishment at Soldachia, 
on the Crimean peninsula. Per- 
haps, however, it is going too far 
to suppose that the commotions in 
Constantinople, and not some pre- 
viously arranged expedition with 
milder motives, determined the 
period of their departure. At all 
events the dates coincide. 

The two brothers set out in 
1260, when the conflict was at its 
height, and all the horrors of siege 
and sack were near at hand. They 
left behind them, it would appear, 
an elder brother still at the head 
of the family counting-house at 
Constantinople—and taking with 
them an easily carried stock of 
jewels, went forth upon the un- 
known but largely inhabited world 
of Central Asia, full, as they were 
aware, of wonders of primitive 
manufacture, carpets and rich 
stuffs, ivory and spices, furs and 
leather. The vast dim empires 
of the East, where struggles and 
conquests had been going on, more 
tremendous than all the wars of 
Europe, though under the veil 
of distance and barbarism uncom- 
prehended by the civilised world— 
had been vaguely revealed by the 
messengers of Pope Innocent IV., 
and had helped the Crusaders at 
various points against their enemies 
the Saracens. But neither they 
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nor their countries were otherwise 
known when these two merchants 
set out. They plunged into the 
unknown from Soldachia, crossing 
the Sea of Azof, or travelling along 
its eastern shores—and working 
their way slowly onward, some- 
times lingering in the tents of a 
great chief, sometimes arrested by 
a bloody war which closed all pas- 
sage, made their way at last to 
Bokhara, where all further pro- 
gress seemed at an end, and where 
they remained three years, unable 
either to advance or to go back. 
Here, however, they had the good 
fortune to be picked up by certain 
envoys on their way to the court 
of ‘*the Great Khan, the lord of 
all the Tartars in the world’’— 
‘ envoys sent by the victorious 


prince who had become master of 
the Levant, to that distant and 
mysterious potentate. 


These am- 
bassadors, astonished to see the 
Frankish travellers so far out of 
the usual track, invited the bro- 
thers to join them, assuring them 
that the Great Khan had never 
seen any Latins, and would give 
them an eager welcome. With 
this escort the two Venetians tra- 
velled far into the depths of the 
unknown continent until they 
reached the city of Kublai Khan, 
that great prince shrouded in 
distance and mystery, whose name 
has been appropriated by poets and 
dreamers, but who takes immedi- 
ate form and shape in the brief and 
abrupt narrative of his visitors, as 
a most courteous and gentle human 
being, full of endless curiosity and 
interest in all the wonders which 
these sons of Western civilisation 
could tell him. The great Khan 
received them with the most royal 
courtesy, questioning them closely 
about their laws and rulers, and 
still more about their religion, 
which seems to have excited the 
imagination and pleased the judg- 
ment of this calmly impartial in- 
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quirer. No doubt the manners 
and demeanour of the Venetians, 
devout Catholics in all the fervour 
habitual to their age and city, re- 
commended'their faith. So much 
interested, indeed, was the Tartar 
prince, that he determined to seek 
for himself and his people more 
authoritative teaching, and to send 
back his merchant-visitors with a 
petition to this effect addressed to 
the pope. No more important 
mission was ever intrusted to any 
ambassadors. They were commis- 
sioned to ask from the head of the 
Church a hundred missionaries to 
convert the Tartar multitudes to 
Christianity. These were to be 
wise persons acquainted with ‘‘ the 
Seven Arts,’’ well qualified to dis- 
cuss and convince all men by force 
of reason that the idols whom they 
worshipped in their houses were 
things of the devil, and that the 
Christian law was better than 
those—all evil and false—which 
they followed. And above all, 
adds the simple narrative, ‘‘ he 
charged them to bring back with 
them some of the oil from the 
lamp which burns before the sepul- 
chre of Christ at Jerusalem.” 

The letters which were to be 
the credentials of this embassy 
were drawn out ‘‘in the Turkish 
language,”’ in all likelihood by the 
Venetians themselves; and a Tar- 
tar chief, ‘‘ one of his barons,’’ was 
commissioned by the Great Khan 
to accompany them: he, however, 
soon shrank from the fatigues and 
perils of the journey. The Poli 
set out carrying with them a royal 
warrant, inscribed on a tablet of 
gold, commanding all men wher- 
ever they passed to serve and help 
them on their way. Notwith- 
standing this, it took them three 
years of travel, painful and com- 
plicated, before they reached Acre 
on their homeward —or rather 
Rome-ward—journey. There they 
heard, to their consternation, that 
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the pope was dead. This was ter- 
rible news for the ambassadors, 
who doubtless were fully sensible 
of the importance of their mission, 
and expected to fill Christendom 
with wonder and admiration. In 
their trouble they appealed to the 
highest ecclesiastic near, the pon- 
tifical legate in Egypt, who heard 
their story with great interest, but 
pointed out to them that the only 
thing they could do*was to wait 
tilla new pope was elected. This 
suggestion seems to have satisfied 
their judgment, although the con- 
flicts over that election must have 
tried any but a very robust faith. 
The Poli then concluded—an idea 
which does not seem to have 
struck them before—that having 
thus certain time vacant on their 
hands, they might as well employ 
it by going to see their family in 
Venice, They had quitted their 


home apparently some dozen years 


before, Niccolo having left his wife 
there, who gave birth to a son 
shortly after his departure, and 
subsequently died. Colonel Yule 
suggests that the wife was dead 
before Niccolo left Venice, which 
would have given a certain ex- 
planation of the slight interest 
he showed in revisiting his na- 
tive city. But at all events the 
brothers went home; and Niccolo 
found his child, whether born in his 
absence or left behind an infant, 
grown into a sprightly and inter- 
esting boy of twelve, no doubt a 
delightful discovery. They had 
abundant time to renew their ac- 
quaintance with all their ancient 
friends and associations, for months 
went by and still no pope was 
elected, nor does their seem to 
have been any ecclesiastical auth- 
ority to whom they could deliver 
their letters. Probably, in that 
time, any enthusiasm the two 
traders may have had for the 
great work of converting those 
wild and wonderful regions of the 
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East had died away. Indeed the 
project does not seem to have 
moved any one save to a passing 
wonder; and all ecclesiastical en- 
terprises were apparently suspend- 
ed while conclave after conclave 
assembled and no result was at- 
tained. 

At length the brothers began to 
tire of inaction, and to remember 
that through all these years of 
silence Kublai Khan was looking 
for them, wondering perhaps what 
delayed their coming, perhaps be- 
lieving that their return home had 
driven all their promises from their 
memory, and that they had for- 
gotten him and his evangelical 
desires. Stirred by this thought, 
they determined at last to return 
to their prince, and setting out, 
accompanied by young Marco, 
Niccolo’s son, they went to Acre, 
where they betook themselves once 
more to the pious legate, Tebaldo 
di Piacenza, whom they had con- 
sulted on their arrival. They first 
asked his leave to go to Jerusalem 
to fetch the oil from the holy 
lamp, the only one of the Great 
Khan’s commissions which it seem- 
ed possible to carry out ; and then, 
with some fear apparently that 
their word might not be believed, 
asked him to give them letters, 
certifying that they had done their 
best to fulfil their errand, and had 
failed only in consequence of the 
strange fact that there was no 
pope to whom their letters could 
be delivered. Provided with these 
testimonials they started on their 
long journey, but had only got as 
far as Lagos on the Armenian 
coast, which was their point of 
entrance upon the wild and im- 
ménse plains which they had to 
traverse, when the news followed 
them that the pope was at last 
elected, and was no other than 
their friend, the legate Tebaldo. 
A messenger, requesting their re- 
turn to Acre, soon followed, and 
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the brothers and young Marco 
returned with new hopes of a suc- 
cessful issue to their mission. But 
the new pope, Gregory X., though 
he received them with honour and 
great friendship, had not apparent- 
ly a hundred wise men to give 
them, nor the means of sending 
out a little Christian army to the 
conquest of heathenism. All that 
he could do for them was to send 
with them two brothers of the 
order of St Dominic, frati pre- 
dicatori, to do what they could 
toward that vast work. But when 
the Dominicans heard that war 
had broken out in Armenia, and 
that they had to encounter not 
only a fatiguing journey, but all 
the perils of perpetual fighting 
along their route, they went no 
farther than that port of Lagos 
beyond which lay the unknown. 
The letters of privilege, indulg- 


ences no doubt, and grants of 


papal favour to be distributed 
among the Tartar multitude, they 
transferred hastily to the sturdy 
merchants—who were used to 
fighting as to most other danger- 
ous things, and had no fear—and 
ignominiously took their flight back 
to the accustomed and known. 

It is extraordinary, looking back 
upon it, to think of the easy re- 
linquishment of such a wonderful 
chance as this would seem to have 
been. Pope and priests were ail 
occupied with their own affairs. 
It was of more importance in their 
eyes to quell the (shibellines than 
to convert and civilise the Tartars. 
And perhaps, considering that even 
an infallible pope is but a man, 
this conclusion was less wonderful 
than it appears; for Kublai Khan 
was a long way off, and very dim 
and undiscernible in his unknown 
steppes and _ strange primeval 
cities—whereas the emperor and 
his supporters were close at hand, 
and very sensible thorns in con- 
secrated flesh. It seems some- 
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what extraordinary, however, that 
no young monk or eager preacher 
caught fire at the suggestion of 
such an undertaking. Some fifty 
years before, Fra Francisco from 
Assisi, leaving his new order and 
all its cares, insisted upon being 
sent to the Soldan to see whether 
he could not forestall the Crusad- 
ers and make all the world one, 
by converting that noble infidel— 
which seemed to him the straight- 
forward and simple thing to do. 
If Francis had but been there with 
his poor brothers, vowed to every 
humiliation, the lovers of poverty, 
what a mission for them !—a cru- 
sade of the finest kind, with every 
augury of success, though all the 
horrors of the steppes, wild win- 
ters and blazing summers, and 
swollen streams, and fightin 
tribes lay in their way. And had 
the hundred wise men ever been 
gathered together, what a pilgrim- 
age for minstrel to celebrate and 
story-teller to write, a new expedi- 
tion of the saints, a holier Israel 
in the desert! But nothing of the 
kind came about. The two papal 
envoys, who had been the first to 
throw light upon those kingdoms 
beyond the desert, had no suc- 
cessors in the later half of the 
century. And with only young 
Marco added to their band, the 
merchant brothers returned, per- 
haps a little ashamed of their 
Christian rulers, perhaps chiefly 
interested about the reception 
they would meet with, and whether 
the Great Kublai would still re- 
member his luckless ambassadors. 

The journey back occupied once 
more three years and a half. It 
gives us a strange glimpse into 
the long intervals of silence habit- 
ual to primitive life, to find that 
these messengers, without means 
of communicating any information 
of their movements to their royal 
patron, were more than eight years 
altogether absent on the mission 
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from which they returned with so 
little success. In our own days 
their very existence would prob- 
ably have been forgotten in such 
a long lapse of interest. Let us 
hope that the holy oil from the 
sepulchre, the only thing Chris- 
tianity could send to the inquiring 
heathen, was safely kept, in some 
precious bottle of earliest glass 
from Murano, or polished stone 
less brittle than glass, through all 
the dangers of the journey. 

Thus the Poli disappeared again 
into the unknown for many years. 
Letters were not rife anywhere in 
those days; and for them, lost out 
of the range of civilisation, though 
in the midst of another full and 
busy world, with another civilisa- 
tion, art, and philosophy of its 
own, there was no possibility of 
any communication with Venice 
of distant friends. It is evident 
that they sat very loose to Venice, 
having perhaps less personal ac- 
quaintance with the city than 
most of her merchant adventurers. 
Niccolo and Matteo must have 
gone to Constantinople while still 
young—and Marco was but fifteen 
when he left the lagoons. They 
had apparently no ties of family 
tenderness to call them back, and 
custom and familiarity had made 
the strange world around, and the 
half-savage tribes, and the primi- 
tive court with its barbaric mag- 
nificence, pleasant and interesting 
to them. It was nearly a quarter 
of a century before they appeared 
out of the unknown again. 

By that time the Casa Polo in 
San Chrisostomo had ceased to 
think of its absent members. In 
all likelihood they had no very 
near relations left. Father and 
mother would be dead long ago; 
the elder brother lived and died 
in Constantinople; and there was 
no one who looked with any warm 
expectation for the arrival of the 
Strangers. When there suddenly 
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appeared at the gate of the great 
family house full of cousins and 
kinsmen, one evening in the year 
1295, about twenty-four years 
after their departure, three wild 
and travel-worn figures, in coats 
of coarse homespun like those 
worn by the Tartars, the sheep- 
skin collars mingling with the 
long locks and beards of the 
wearers, their complexions dark 
with exposure, their half-forgotten 
mother tongue a little uncertain 
on their lips,—who could believe 
that these were Venetian gentle- 
men, members of an important 
family in the city which had for- 
gotten them? The three unknown 
personages arrived suddenly, with- 
out any warning, at their ances- 
fral home. One can imagine the 
commotion in the courtyard, the 
curious gazers who would come 
out to the door, the heads that 
would gather at every window, 
when it became known through 
the house that these wild strangers 
claimed to belong to it, to be in 
some degree its masters—the long- 
disappeared kinsmen, whose por- 
tion perhaps by this time had 
fallen into hands very unwilling 
to let it go. The doorway which 
still exists in the Corte della Sab- 
bionera, in the depths of the cool 
quadrangle, with its arch of By- 
zantine work, and the cross above, 
which every visitor in Venice may 
still see when he will behind San- 
Chrisostomo, is, as tradition de- 
clares, the very door at which the 
travellers knocked and parleyed. 
The house was then, according to 
the most authentic account we 
have, that of Ramusio, wa dellis- 
simo e molto alto palazzo. Abso- 
lute authenticity ‘it is perhaps 
impossible to claim for the story. 
But it was told to Ramusio, 
who flourished in the fifteenth 


century, by an old man, a dis- 
tinguished citizen who, and whose 
race, 


had been established for 
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generations in the same parish 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
Casa Polo, and who had heard it 
from his predecessors there —a 
very trustworthy source of infor- 
mation. The family was evidently 
well off and important, and, in all 
probability, noble. ‘‘In_ those 
days,’’ says Colonel Yule, making, 
with all his learning, a mistake 
for once, ‘‘the demarcation be- 
tween patrician and non-patrician 
at Venice, where all classes shared 
in commerce, all were (generally 
speaking) of one race, and where 
there were neither castles, do- 
mains, nor trains of horsemen, 
formed no very wide gulf.”’ This 
is an astounding statement to 


make in the age of the great con- 
spiracy of Bajamonte Tiepolo; but 
as Marco Polo is always spoken 
of as noble, no doubt his family 
belonged to the privileged class. 
The heads of the house gathered 


to the door to question the strange 
applicants; ‘‘ for, seeing them so 
transfigured in countenance and 
disordered in dress, they could not 
believe that these were those of 
the Ca’ Polo who had been be- 
lieved dead for so many and so 
many years.’’ The strangers had 
great trouble even to make it un- 
derstood who they claimed to be. 
‘*But at last these three gentle- 
men conceived the plan of making 
a bargain that in a certain time 
they should so act as to recover 
their identity and the recognition 
of their relatives, and honour from 
all the city.’”” The expedient they 
adopted again reads like a. scene 
out of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
They invited all their relatives to 
a great banquet, which was pre- 
pared with much magnificence “ in 
the same house,’’ says the story- 
teller ; so that it is evident they 
must already have gained a certain 
credence from their own nearest 
relations. When the hour fixed 
for the banquet came, the fol- 
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lowing extraordinary scene 
curred :— 

« The three came out of their cham. 
ber dressed in long robes of crimson 
satin, according to the fashion of the 
time, which touched the ground; and 
when water had been offered for their 
hands, they placed their guests at 
table, and then taking off their satin 
robes, put on rich damask of the same 
colour, ordering, in the meanwhile, 
that the first should be divided among 
the servants. Then, after eating some- 
thing (no doubt a first course), they 
rose from table and again changed 
their dress, putting on crimson vel- 
vet, and giving as before the damask 
robes to the servants; and at the end 
of the repast they did the same with 
the velvet, putting on garments of 
ordinary cloth such as their guests 
wore. The persons invited were 
struck dumb with astonishment at 
these proceedings; and when the ser- 
vants had left the halk Messer Marco, 
the youngest, rising from the table, 
went into his chamber, and brought 
out the three coarse cloth surcoats in 
which they had come home. And im- 
mediately the three began with sharp 
knives to cut open the seams, and 
tear off the lining, upon which there 
poured forth a great quantity of pre- 
cious stones, rubies, sapphires, car- 
buncles, diamonds, and emeralds, 
which had been sewn into each coat 
with great care, so that nobody could 
have suspected that anything was 
there. For on parting with the Great 
Khan, they had changed all the wealth 
he bestowed upon them into precious 
stones, knowing certainly that if they 
had done otherwise, they never could, 
by so long and difficult a road, have 
brought their property home in safety. 
The exhibition of such an extraordin- 
ary and infinite treasure of jewels and 
precious stones which covered the 
table, once more filled all present 
with such astonishment that they 
were dumb and almost beside them- 
selves with surprise; and they at 
once recognised these honoured and 
venerated gentlemen of the Ca’ Polo, 
whom at first they had doubted, and 
received them with the greatest 
honour and reverence. And when the 
story was spread abroad in Venice, 
the entire city, both nobles and people, 
rushed to the house toembrace them, 
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and to make every demonstration of 
loving-kindness and respect that could 
be imagined. And Messer Matteo, 
who was the eldest, was created one 
of the most honoured magistrates of 
the city; and all the youth of Venice 
resorted to the house to visit Messer 
Marco, who was most humane and 
gracious, and to Pes questions to him 
about Cathay and the Great Khan, to 
which he made answer with so much 
benignity and courtesy that they all 
remained his debtors. And because, 
in the continued repetition of his story 
of the grandeur of the Great Khan, 
he stated the revenues of that prince 
to be from ten to fifteen millions in 
gold, and counted all the other wealth 
of the country always in millions, the 
surname was given him of Marco Mil- 
lione, which may be seen noted in the 
public books of the Republic. And 
the —— of his house from that 
time to this has been vulgarly called 
the Corte Millione.” 

It ‘is scarcely possible to imagine 
that the narrator of the above 
wonderful story was not inspired 
by the keenest humorous view of 
human nature and _ perception 
of the character of his coun- 
trymen when he so gravely de- 
scribes the effectual arguments 
which lay in the giote preciocissime, 
the diamonds and sapphires which 
his travellers had sewed up in 
their old clothes, and which, ac- 
cording to all the laws of logic, 
were exactly fitted to procure their 
recognition ‘‘as honoured and ven- 
erated gentlemen of the Ca’ Polo.” 
The scene is of a kind which has 
always found great acceptance in 
primitive romance: the cutting 
asunder of the laden garments, the 
ripping up of their seams, the 
drawing forth of one precious little 
parcel after another amid the won- 
der and exclamations of the gazing 
spectators, are all familiar inci- 
dents in traditionary story. But 
in the present case this was a quite 
reasonable and natural manner of 
conveying fhe accumulations of a 
long period through all the perils 
of a three years’ journey from far 
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Cathay; and there is nothing at 
all unlikely in the miraculous 
story, which no doubt would make 
a great impression upon the crowd- 
ed surrounding population, and 
linger, an oft-repeated tale, in the 
alleys about San Chrisostom and 
along the Rio, where everybody 
knew the discréet and sensible 
family which had the wit to recog- 
nise and fall upon the necks of 
their kinsmen, as soon as they 
knew how rich they were. The 
other results that ensued, the 
rush of golden youth to see and 
visit Marco, who, though no longer 
young, was the young man of the 
party: and their questions, and the 
jeer of the new mocking title 
Marco Milliqne, follow the romance 
with natural human _ incredulity 
and satire and laughter. It is 
true, and proved by at least one 
public document, that the gibe 
grew into serious use, and that 
even the gravest citizens forgot 
after a time that Marco of the 
Millions was not the traveller’s 
natural and sober name. There 
was at least one other house of the 
Poli in Venice, and perhaps there 
were other Marcos from whom it 
was well to distinguish him of San 
Chrisostom. 

It would seem clear enough, 
however, from this, that these 
travellers’ tales met with the fate 
that so often attends the marvel- 
lous narratives of an _ explorer. 
Marco’s Great Khan, far away in 
the distance as of another world, 
the barbaric purple and gold of 
Kublai’s court, the great cities out 
of all mortal ken, as the young 
men in their mirth supposed, the 
incredible wonders that peopled 
that remote and teeming darkness, 
which the primitive imagination 
could not believe in as forming 
part of its own narrow little uni- 
verse — kept one generation at 
least in amusement. No doubt 
the sun-browned traveller had 
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all the desire to instruct and 
surprise his hearers, which comes 
natural to one who knew so much 
more than they, and was capable 
of being endlessly drawn out by 
any group of young idlers who 
might seek his company. They 
would thread their way through 
the labyrinth of narrow passages 
in all their medieval bravery, 
flashing along in party-coloured 
hose and gold-embroidered doublet 
on their way from the Broglio to 
get a laugh out of Messer Marco— 
who was always so ready to com- 
mit himself to some new prodigy. 

But after a while the laugh 
died out in the great troubles that 
assailed the Republic. The most 
dreadful war that had ever arisen 
between Venice and Genoa had 
raged for some time, through vari- 
ous vicissitudes, when the city at 
last determined to send out such 
an expedition as should at once 
overwhelm all rivalry. This un- 
dertaking stirred every energy 
among the population, and both 
men and money poured in for the 
service of the commonwealth. 
There may not be authentic proof 
of Colonel Yule’s suggestion, that 
Marco Polo fitted out, or partially 
fitted out, one of the boats, and 
mounted his own flag at the mast- 
head, when it went into action. 
But the family were assessed on 
the value of one or more galleys, 
and he was certainly a volunteer 
in some capacity or other in the 
fleet, a defender of his country 
in the terrible warfare which 
was draining all her resources. 
‘The battle of Curzola took place 
in September 1298, and it ended 
in a complete and disastrous defeat 
for the Venetians. Of the ninety- 
seven galleys which sailed so 
bravely out of Venice, only seven- 
teen miserable wrecks found ref- 
uge in the shelter of the lagoons ; 
and the admiral and the greater 
part of the survivors, men shamed 


and miserable, were carried pris- 
oners to Genoa with every demon- 
stration of joy and triumph. The 
admiral, as has already been said, 
was chained to his own mast in 
barbarous exultation, but managed 
to escape from the triumph of his 
enemies by dashing his head against 
the timber, and dying thus before 
they reached port. 

Marco Polo was among the rank 
and file who do not permit them- 
selves such luxuries. Among all 
the wonderful things he had seen, 
he could never have seen a sight at 
once so beautiful and so terrible as 
the great semicircle of the Bay of 
Genoa, crowded with the exultant 
people, gay with every kind of 
decoration, and resounding with 
applause and excitement when 
the victorious galleys with their 
wretched freight sailed in.” No 
doubt in the Tartar wastes he had 
longed many a time for intercourse 
with his fellows, or even to see the 
face of some compatriot or Chris- 
tian amid all the dusky faces and 
barbaric customs of the countries 
he had described. But now what 
a revelation to him must have been 
the wild passion and savage delight 
of those near neighbours with but 
the width of a European peninsula 
between them, and so much hatred, 
rancour, and fierce antagonism! 
Probably, however, Marco, having 
been born to hate the Genoese, 
was occupied by none of these 
sentimental reflections; and know- 
ing how he himself and all his 
countrymen would have cheered 
and shouted had Doria been the 
victim instead of Dandolo, took 
his dungeon and chains, and the 
intoxication of triumph with which 
he and his fellow-prisoners were 
received, as matters of course. 

He lay for about a year, 4s 
would appear, in this Genoese 
prison ; and here, probably for the 
first time, his endless tales of the 
wonders he had seen and known, 
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first fulfilled the blessed office of 
story-telling, and became to the 
crowded prison a fountain of re- 
freshment and new life. To all 
these unfortunate groups, wound- 
ed, sick, especially sick for home, 
humiliated and forlorn, with 
scarcely anything wanting to com- 
plete the round of misery, what a 
solace in the tedium of the dreary 
days, what a help to get through 
the lingering time, and forget 
their troubles for a moment, must 
have been this companion, burned 
to a deeper brown than even 
Venetian suns and seas could give, 
whose memory was inexhaustible, 
who day by day had another tale 
to tell, who set before them new 
scenes, new people, a great, noble 
open-hearted monarch, and all the 
quaint habits and modes of living, 
not of one, but of a hundred tribes 
and nations, all different, endless, 
original! All the poor expedients 
to make the time pass, such games 
as they might have, such exercises 
as were possible, even the quarrels 
which must have risen to diversify 
the flat and tedious hours, could 
bear no comparison with this fresh 
source of entertainment, the con- 
tinued story carried on from day 
to day, to which the cramped and 
weary prisoner might look forward 
as he stretched his limbs and 
opened his eyes to a new unwel- 
come morning. If any one among 
these prisoners remembered then 
the satire of the golden youth, the 
laughing nickname of the Millione, 
he had learned by that time what 
a public benefactor a man is who 
has something to tell; and the 
traveller, who perhaps had never 
found out how he had been laughed 
at, had thus the noblest revenge. 
Among all these wounded, mis- 
erable Venetians, however, there 
was one whose presence there was 
of immediate importance to the 
world—a certain Pisan, an older 
inhabitant than they of these 
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prisons, a penniless derelict, for- 
gotten perhaps of his own city, 
with nobody to buy him out— 
Rusticiano, a poor poetaster, a 
rusty brother of the pen, who had 
written romances in his day, and 
learned a little of the craft of 
authorship. What a _ wonderful 
treasure was this fountain of 
strange story for a poor medieval 
literary man to find in his dun- 
geon! The scribbler seems to 
have seized by instinct upon the 
man who for once in his life 
could furnish him with something 
worth telling. Rusticiano saw 
his opportunity in a moment with 
an exultation which he could not 
keep to himself. It was not in 
his professional nature to refrain 
from a great fanfare and flourish, 
calling upon heaven and earth to 
listen. ‘* Signori imperatori e re, 
duchi e marchesi, conti, cavalieri, 
principi, baroni,”’ he cries out, as 
he did in his romances. ‘O 
emperors and kings, O dukes, 
princes, marquises, barons, and 
cavaliers, and all who delight in 
knowing the different races of the 
world, and the variety of countries, 
take this book and read it!’’ This 
was the proper way, according to 
all his rules, to present himself to 
the public. He makes his bow to 
them like a showman in front of 
his menagerie. He knows, too, 
the language in which to catch the 
ear of all these fine people, so that 
every noble may desire to have a 
copy of this manuscript to cheer 
his household in the lingering win- 
ter, or amuse the poor women at 
their embroidery while the men 
are at the wars. For according to 
all evidence, what the prisoner of 
Pisa took down from the lips of 
the Venetian in the dungeons of 
Genoa, was written by him in 
curious antique French, corrupted 
a little by Italian idioms, the most 
universal of all the languages of 
the Western world. Nothing can 
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be more unlike than those flourishes 
of Rusticiano by way of preface, 
and the simple strain of the unvar- 
nished tale when Messer Marco 
himself begins to speak. And the 
circumstance of these two Italians 
employing another living language 
in which to set forth their tale is 
so curious that many other theories 
have been set forth on the subject, 
though none which are accepted 
by the best critics as worthy of 
belief. One of these, Ramusio, 
pronounces strongly in favour of a 
Latin version. Marco had told his 
stories over and over again, this 
historian says, with such effect, 
that ‘‘ seeing the great desire that 
everybody had to hear about 
Cathay and the Great Khan, and 
being compelled to begin again 
every day, he was advised that it 
would be well to commit it to 
writing ’’—which was done by the 
dignified medium of a Genoese 
gentleman, who took the trouble 
to procure from Venice all the 
notes which the three travellers 
had made of their journeys, and 
then compiled in Latin, according 
to the custom of the learned, a 
continuous narrative. But the 
narrative itself and everything 
that can be discovered about it, 
are wholly opposed to this theory. 
There is not the slightest appear- 
ance of notes worked into a per- 
manent record. The story has 
evidently been taken down from 
the lips of a somewhat discursive 
speaker, with all the breath and 
air in it of oral discourse. ‘‘ This 
is enough upon that matter; now 
I will tell you of something else.’’ 
‘* Now let us leave the nation of 
Mosul, and I will tell you about 
the great city of Baldoc’’ So the 


tale goes on, with interruptions, 
with natural goings back—‘‘ But 
first I must tell you——”’ ‘* Now 
we will go on with the other.” 
While we read we seem to sit, one 
of the eager circle, listening to the 
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story of these wonderful unknown 
places, our interest quickened here 
and there by a legend—some illus- 
tration of the prolonged conflict 
between heathen and Christian, or 
the story of some prodigy accom- 
plished; now that of a grain of 
mustard-seed which the Christians 
were defied to make into a tree, 
now a curious Eastern version of 
the story of the Three Magi. 
These episodes have all the char- 
acteristics of the ordinary legend; 
but the plain and simple story of 
what Messer Marco saw and heard, 
and the ways of the unknown pop- 
ulations among whom he spent his 
youth, are like nothing but what 
they are—a narrative of facts, with 
no attempt to throw any fictitious 
interest or charm about them. 

No doubt the prisoners liked the 
legends best, and the circle would 
draw closer, and the looks become 
more eager, when the story ran of 
the Prete Gianni and Genghis 
Khan, of the Vecchio della Mon- 
tagna, or of how the Calif tested 
the faith of the Christians. When 
all this began to be committed to 
writing, when Rusticiano drew his 
inkhorn, and pondered his French, 
with a splendour of learning and 
wisdom which no doubt appeared 
miraculous to the spectators, and 
the easy narrative flowed on a sen- 
tence at a time, with half-a-dozen 
eager critics ready no doubt to 
remind the raconteur if he varied 
a word of the often-told tale, what 
an interest for that melancholy 
crowd! How they must have 
peéred over each other’s shoulders 
to see the miraculous manuscript, 
with a feeling of pleased compla- 
cency as of a wonderful thing in 
which they themselves had a hand! 
No doubt it was cold in Genoa in 
those sunless dungeons the weary 
winter through; but so long as 
Messer Marco went on with his 
stories, and he of Pisa wrote, with 
his professional artifices, and his 
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sheet of vellum on his knee, what 
endless entertainment to beguile 
dull care away ! 

The captivity lasted not more 
than a year, and our traveller re- 
turned home, to where the jest 
still lingered about the man with 
the millions, and no one mentioned 
him without a smile. He would 
not seem to have disturbed him- 
self about this—indeed, after that 
one appearance as a fighting man, 
with its painful consequences, he 
would seem to have retired to his 
home as a peaceful citizen, and 
awoke no echoes any more. He 
might perhaps be discouraged by 
the reception his tale had met 
with, even though there is no evi- 
dence of it; or perhaps that tacit 
assent to a foolish and wrong popu- 
lar verdict, which the instructors 
of mankind so often drop into, with 
a certain indulgent contempt as 
of a thing not worth their while to 
contend against, was in his mind 
who knew so much better than 
his critics. At all events it is evi- 
dent that he did nothing more to 
bring himself to the notice of the 
world. It was in 1299 that he re- 
turned to Venice—on the eve of all 
those great disturbances concern- 
ing the serrata of the Council, and 
of the insurrections which shook 
the Republic to its foundations. 
But in all this Marco of the Mil- 
lions makes no appearance. He 
who had seen so much, and to 
whom the great Kublai was the 
finest of imperial images, most 
likely looked on with an impar- 
tiality beyond the reach of most 
Venetians at the internal strife, 
knowing that revolutions come and 
go, while the course of human life 
runs on much the same. And be- 
sides, Marco was noble, and lost no 
privilege, probably indeed sympa- 
thised with the effort to keep the 
canaille down. 

He married in these peaceful 
years, in the obscurity of a quiet 


life, and had three daughters only 
— Faustina, Bellela; and Moret- 
ta: no son to keep up the tra- 
dition of the adventurous race; 
a thing which happens so often 
when a family has come to its 
climax and can do no more. He 
seems to have kept up in some 
degree his commercial character, 
since there is a record of a lawsuit 
for the recovery of some money of 
which he had been defrauded by 
an agent. But only once does he 
appear in the character of an author 
responsible for his own story. At- 
attached to two of the earliest manu- 
script copies of his great book, one 
preserved in Paris and the other 
in Berne, are MS. notes, appa- 
rently quite authentic, recording 
the circumstances under which he 
presented a copy of the work to a 
noble French cavalier who passed 
through Venice, while in the ser- 
vice of Charles of Valois in the 
year 1307. The note is as fol- 
lows :— 


“This is the book of which my 
Lord Thiebault, Knight and Lord of 
Cepoy (whom may God assoil ag re- 
quested a copy from Sire Marco Polo, 
citizen and resident in the city of 
Venice. And the said Sire Marco 
Polo, being a very honourable person 
of high character and report in many 
countries, because of his desire that 
what he had seen should be heard 
throughout the world, and also for the 
honour and reverence he bore to the 
most excellent and puissant Prince, 
my Lord Charles, son of the King of 
France, and Count of Valois, gave 
and presented to the aforesaid Lord of 
Cepoy the first copy of his said book 
that was made after he had written 
it. And very pleasing it was to him 
that his book should be carried to the 
noble country of France by so worthy 
a gentleman. And from the copy 
which the said Messire Thiebault, 
Sire de Cepoy above named, carried 
into France, Messire John, who was 
his eldest son and is the present Sire 
de Cepoy, had a copy made after his 
father's death, and the first copy of 
the book that was made after itewas 
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brought to France he presented to 
his very dear and dread Lord, Mon- 
seigneur de Valois; and afterwards 
to his friends who wished to have it. 
. . » This happened in the year of the 
Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
one thousand three hundred and seven, 
and in the month of August.” 


This gives a pleasant opening 
through the mist of obscurity 
which had fallen over the Ca’ 
Polo. If Messer Marco was illus- 
trious enough to be sought out by 
a young stranger of Thiebault’s 
rank and pretensions, then his 
labours had not been without their 
reward. It is possible, however, 
that the noble visitor might have 
been taken to see one of the amus- 
ing personages of the city, and 
with the keenness of an unaccus- 
tomed eye might have found out 
for himself that Messer, Marco of 
the Millions was no braggart, but 
a remarkable man with a unique 
history. In any case the note is 
full of interest. One can imagine 
how the great traveller’s eye and 
his heart would brighten, when he 
saw that the noble Frenchman un- 
derstood and believed, and how he 
would turn from the meaning smile 
and mock respect of his own coun- 
trymen to the intelligent interest 
of the new-comer who could dis- 
criminate between truth and false- 
hood. ‘' Zt moult estoit agre- 
ables quant par si preudomme estott 
avancies et portes es nobles parties 
de France.” 

The final record of his will and 
dying wishes is the only other 
document that belongs to the his- 
tory of Marco Polo. He made 
this will in January 1323, ‘¢ find- 
ing myself to grow daily weaker 
through bodily ailment, but being 
by the grace of God of sound mind, 
and senses and judgment unim- 
paired,’’ and distributing his money 
among his wife and daughters, 
whom he constitutes his executors, 
and various uses of piety and 


charity. He was at this time 
about sixty-nine, and it is to be 
supposed that his death took place 
shortly after—at least that is the 
last we know of him. His father, 
who had died many years before, 
had been buried in the atrio of 
San Lorenzo, where it is to be sup- 
posed Messer Marco also was laid; 
but there is no certainty in this 
respect. He disappears altogether 
from the time his will is signed 
and all his earthly duties done. 

It is needless here to enter into 
any description of his travels, 
Their extent, and the detailed 
Cescriptions he gives at once of 
the natural features of the coun- 
tries, and of their manners and 
customs, give them even to us, 
for whose instruction so many 
generations of travellers have 
since laboured, a remarkable in- 
terest: how much more to those 
to whom that wonderful new 
world was as a dream. The rea- 
son why he observed so closely and 
took so much pains to remember 
everything he saw, is very charac- 
teristically told in the book itself. 
The young Venetian, to whom the 
Great Khan had no doubt been 
held up during the three years’ 
long journey as an object of bound- 
less veneration, whose favour was 
the sum of existence to his father 
and uncle, observed that potentate 
and his ways when they reached 
their destination with the usual 
keen inspection of youth. He 
perceived the secret of the charm 
which had made these Latin mer- 
chants so dear to Prince Kublai, 
in the warm and eager interest 
which he took in all the stories 
that could be told him of other 
countries and their government, 
and the habits of their people. 
The young man remarked that 
when ambassadors to the neigh- 
bouring powers came back after 
discharging their mission, the 
prince listened with impatience to 
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the reports which contained a mere 
account of their several errands 
and nothing else, saying that it 
would have pleased him more to 
have heard news of all they had 
seen, and a description of unknown 
or strange customs which had come 
under their observation. Young 
Marco laid the lesson to heart, and 
when he was sent upon an em- 
bassy, as soon happened, kept his 
eyes about him, and told the mon- 
arch on his return all the strange 
things he had seen, and whatever 
he heard that was marvellous or 
remarkable ; so that all who heard 
him wondered, and said, ‘‘ If this 
youth lives he will be a man of 
great sense and worth.’”’ It is 
evident throughout the book that 
the Venetians were no mere mer- 
cenaries, but had a profound regard 
and admiration for the great liberal 
friendly monarch, who had received 
them so kindly, and lent so ready 
an ear to all they could tell, and 
that young Marco had grown up 
in real affection and sympathy for 
his new master. Indeed, as we 
read, we recognise through all the 
strangeness and distance a coun- 
tenance and person entirely human 
in this half-savage Tartar, and find 
him no mysterious voluptuary like 
the Kublai Khan of the poet, but 
a cordial, genial, friendly human 
being, glad to know about all his 
fellow - creatures, whoever they 
might be, taking the most whole- 
some friendly interest in every- 
thing, ready to learn and eager to 
know. One wonders what he 
thought of the slackness of the 
Christian Powers who would send 
no men to teach him the way of 
salvation; of the shrinking of the 
teachers themselves who were 
afraid to dare the dangers of the 
way; and what of that talisman 
they had brought him, the oil from 
the holy lamp, which he had re- 
ceived with joy! It was to please 
him that Marco made his observa- 


tions, noting everything—or at 
least, no doubt. the young am- 
bassador believed that his sole ob- 
ject was to please his master when 
he followed the characteristic im- 
pulses of his own inquisitive and 
observant intelligence. 

Since his day, the world then 
unknown has opened up its secrets 
to many travellers, the geographer, 
the explorer, and those whose 
study lies among the differences 
of race and the varieties of hu- 
manity. The curious, the wise, 
the missionary and the merchant, 
every kind of visitor has essayed 
to lift the veil from those vast 
spaces and populations, and to 
show us the boundless multitudes 
and endless deserts, which lay, so 
to speak, outside the world for 
centuries, unknown to this active 
atom of a Europe, which has mon- 
opolised civilisation for itself; but 
none of them, with all the light 
of centuries of accumulated know- 
ledge, have been able to give 
Marco Polo the lie. Colonel 
Yule, his last exponent in Eng- 
land, is no enthusiast for Marco. 
He speaks, we think without rea- 
son, of his ‘‘hammering reitera- 
tion,’”’” his lack of humour, and 
many other characteristic nine- 
teenth- century objections. But 
when all is done, here is the es- 
timate which this impartial critic 
makes of him and his work :— 


“Surely Marco’s real, indisputable, 
and in their kind unique, claims to 
glory may suffice. He was the first 
traveller to trace a route across the 
whole longitude of Asia, naming and 
describing kingdom after kingdom 
which he had seen with his own eyes, 
the deserts of Persia, the flowering 
plateaux and wild gorges of Beloo- 
chistan, the jade-bearing rivers of 
Khotan, the Mongolian yo gees 
cradle of the power which had so 
lately threatened to swallow up 
Christendom, the new and brilliant 
court that had been established at 
Cambaluc: the first traveller to re- 
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veal China in all its wealth and vast- 
ness, its mighty ruins, its huge cities, 
its rich manufactures, its swarming 
population; the inconceivably vast 
fleets that quickened its seas and its 
inland waters ; to tell us of the na- 
tions on its borders, with all their 
eccentricities of manners and wor- 
ship; of Thibet with its sordid dev- 
otees; of Burmah with its golden 
pagodas and their tinkling crowns ; of 
Caos, of Siam, of Cochin-China; of 
Japan, the Eastern Thule, with its 
rosy pearls and golden-roofed palaces : 
the first to speak of that museum of 
beauty and wonder, the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, source of the aromatics 
then so prized and whose origin was 
so dark ; of Java, the pearl of islands ; 
of Sumatra, with its many kings, its 
strange costly products, and its can- 
nibal races; of the naked savage of 
Nicobar and Andaman; of Ceylon, 
the isle of gems, with its sacred moun- 
tain and its tomb of Adam; of India 
the great, not as a dreamland of 
Alexandrian fables, but as a country 
seen and partially explored, with its 
virtuous Brahmins, its obscure ascet- 
ics, its diamonds and the strange tales 
of their acquisition, its seabeds of 
pearls, and its powerful sun: the 
first in medieval times to give any 
distinct account of the secluded Chris- 
tian empire of Abyssinia, and the 
semi-Christian isle of Socotra; to 
speak, though indeed dimly, of Zan- 
zibar with its negroes and its ivory, 
and of the vast and distant Mada- 
gascar bordering on that dark ocean 
of the south, and in a remotely op- 
posite region, of Siberia and the 
Arctic Ocean, of dog-sledges, white 
bears, and reindeer-riding Tunguses.” 


We get to the end of this sen- 
tence with a gasp of exhausted 
breath. But though it may not 
be an example of style (in a writer 
who has no patience with our 
Marco’s plainer diction), it is a 
wonderful résumé of one man’s 
work, and that a Venetian trader 
of the thirteenth century. His 
talk of the wonders he had seen, 
which amused and pleased the lord 
of all the Tartars in the world, and 
charmed the dreary hours of the 
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prisoners in the dungeons of Genoa, 
an audience so different, is here for 
us as it came from his lips in what 
we may well believe to be the self- 
same words, wish the same breaks 
and interruptions, the pauses and 
digressions which are all so natural. 
The story is so wonderful in its 
simplicity of spoken discourse, that 
it is scarcely surprising to know 
that the Venetian gallants jeered 
at the Man of the Millions; but it 
is still full of interest, a book not 
to be despised should it ever be 
the reader’s fate to be shut up in 
any dungeon, or in a desolate island, 
or other enforced seclusion. And 
not all the flood of light that has 
been poured since upon these un- 
known lands, not the progress of 
science or evolution, or any great 
development of the last six hun- 
dred years, has proved Messer 
Marco to have been less than 
trustworthy and true. 


Meanwhile the archway in the 


Corte della Sabbionera, in its 
crowded corner behind San Chris- 
ostomo, is all that remains in Venice 
of Marco Polo. He has his (imag- 
inary) bust in the /oggia of the 
Ducal Palace, along with many 
another man who has less right to 
such a distinction; but even his 
grave is unknown. He lies prob- 
ably at San Lorenzo among the 
nameless bones of his fathers, but 
even the monument his son erected 
to Niccolo has long ago disappear- 
ed. The Casa Polo is no more; 
the name extinct, the house burnt 
down except that corner of it. It 
would be pleasant to see restored, 
to the locality at least, the name 
of the Corte Millione, in remem- 
brance of all the wonders he told, 
and of the gibe of the laughing 
youths to whom his marvellous 
tales were first unfolded ; and thus 
to have Kublai Khan’s millions 
once more associated with his faith- 
ful ambassador’s name. 
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In Westminster Abbey, 21st June 1887. 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 21ST JUNE 1887. 


AGAIN within these walls, again alone ! 
A long, long tract of fateful years between 
The day I knelt, to rise a crownéd queen, 
Vowed thenceforth to be all my people’s own, 
And this, when, with an empire wider grown, 
Again I kneel, before high Heaven to lay 
My thanks for all, which since that earlier day 
Has blessed my goings, and upheld my throne. 
God ! in this hour I think of him, who made 
My young life sweet, who lightened every care, 
In sorest straits my judgment rightly swayed, 
Lived, thought for me, all times and everywhere ; 
For him I thank Thee chief, who by his aid 
Nerved me the burden of a crown to bear! 


[No one could have witnessed the memorable scene in Westminster 
Abbey on the 21st of June, especially if so favourably placed as to com- 
mand a view of the Queen during the solemn ceremonial of that day, 
without insensibly forming for himself some idea of the thoughts which, 
under that calm and simply dignified exterior, filled her Majesty’s 
heart and mind. Deep and manifold they must have been, as she looked 
back to the day when she had last sat there, through the vista of years 
of mingled happiness and trial, of anxiety and bereavement, of national 
struggle and peril and triumph, all culminating in an unparalleled 
demonstration of her people’s love. At such a time would not memory 
recur to the words written by Prince Albert to the Princess Victoria, 
fifty years ago (26th June 1837): ‘‘Now you are Queen of the 
mightiest land of Europe; in your hand lies the happiness of mil- 
lions. May Heaven assist you and strengthen you with its strength 
in that high but difficult task! I hope that your reign may be 
long, happy, and glorious, and that your efforts may be rewarded 
by the thankfulness and love of your subjects.’’—(‘ Life of Prince 
Consort,’ by Sir Theodore Martin, vol. i. p. 25.) What more natural 
than that among the many thoughts of that solemn hour might be 
those which are expressed in the foregoing lines ?] 
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RETROSPECTS OF THE REIGN. 


Ir is very natural that the 
Jubilee Year should recommend 
itself as a season appropriate for 
taking stock of ourselves and our 
belongings, political and domestic. 
It is also both natural and graceful 
that we should endeavour to con- 
nect the progress which we have 
achieved during the past half-cen- 
tury with the celebration of the 
fiftieth year of her Majesty’s reign. 
The retrospect is an interesting 
one, gratifying in most respects to 
ourselves and flattering to our 
Sovereign; ‘and certainly, when 
we put 1837 in sharp juxtaposi- 
tion with 1887, we cannot but 
marvel at what manner of men 
we were then, and how different 
in sO many ways we are now. 
Life has moved very quickly dur- 
img the last fifty years,—moved as 
it were with the rapidity borrowed 
from the steam and electricity of 
the age; and we who have lived 
during all or a portion of the 
period, have been so unconsciously 
carried along with the current of 
change, that only when on some 
such occasion as the present we 
pull up and look behind us, can 
we retrace the course by which 
we have travelled. And very dis- 
tant and unfamiliar do some of 
these landmarks seem to us, though 
the space of time which cuts us off 
from them is of the briefest. We 
turn from our surroundings of to- 
day to the ways of life half a cen- 
tury back, and we wonder whether 
really and in sooth ‘‘the world 
went very well then.”’ 

In such stock-taking there is 
little danger of our falling into 
the mistake of undue depreciation. 
Rather have we to guard against 
tendencies to the other extreme. 
Especially in a Jubilee retrospect 


would we delight to do honour to 
her Majesty’s reign, by recording 
the wonderful advances which we 
have made as a nation, and by 
touching as lightly as possible upon 
those respects in which we have 
either deteriorated or failed to 
keep abreast of our competitors 
in the race of civilisation. False 
modesty is not one of our national 
defects. Our public and domestic 
sins are indeed great before public 
opinion reluctantly arraigns us at 
the bar. A sleek optimism and a 
tacit confidence that we are steadily 
holding on the road to the sacred 
heights of perfection, are the 
natural results of half a century 
of peaceful prosperity, abundant 
wealth, and increasing luxury. 
Far be it from us to shake this 
spirit of self-satisfaction. Let us 
take the goods the gods provide 
us, and drink her Majesty’s health 
with three times three—‘‘ Deus 
nobis hec otia fecit.”’ 

But without departing from the 
optimistic standpoint which we 
grant to be proper for the occa- 
sion, we may be allowed to ask 
whether all the fruits of these fifty 
years are to be set down to the 
progress side of the account. Sure- 
ly the Jubilee year does not find 
us so perfect that we have no slips 
in our onward course to recall, no 
false steps in our march of civilisa- 
tion to regret, no instances of crab- 
like retrogression to repent of. 
The Government of India, with a 
sublime confidence in its own effi- 
ciency as a beneficent agency, pub- 
lishes an annual blue-book on the 
‘¢ Moral and Material Progress” 
of the country committed to its 
charge, and thereby suggests to 
the economic mind a source of sav- 
ing which on occasional years might 
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be effected in the Stationery De- 

ment. In the same way our 
Jubilee résumés of the past half- 
century reminds us that our self- 
gratulations are not without their 
alloys. We need not re-echo 
Horace’s complaint that the age 
has turned us out a generation 
worse than our parents, and pre- 
destined to be succeeded by a 
still more evil race of ruffians. 
The question is—Are we better 
than we were in the year of 
grace 1837? Are we really bet- 
ter off with all our ‘‘ resources of 
‘civilisation,’’ with our increased 
wealth, while our facilities for mul- 
tiplying the amenities of life, and 
with our extended luxury, than 
were our fathers? In fine, are we 
happier ourselves, and is the body 
politic healthier ? Two words must 
go to the answer to that query. 

We take up two books which 
contain the materials for, in some 
measure, solving those queries 
which we have just put, which 
look at the Victorian era from 
the respective standpoints of the 
state and ‘of the individual, and 
of which each forms the comple- 
ment of the other. Mr Hum- 
phry Ward, aided by a distin- 
guished circle of contributors whose 
mere names are sufficient to give 
weight to their treatment of the 
subjects which they have taken 
up, presents us with ‘ The Reign 
of Queen Victoria: A Survey of 
Fifty Years Progress,’—two bulky 
volumes dealing with every depart- 
ment of our national life, from 
Foreign Policy down to our pro- 
gress in Music. In a far less pre- 
tentious and more readable work, 
Mr Innes Shand has filied up the 
picture by a comprehensive series 
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of sharp contrasts between. our. 
selves and our surroundings, as we 
were at the opening of the reign, 
and how we live and move and 
have our being in the present day. 
The latter method, if the less am- 
bitious, is the more effective one, 
and we lay down Mr Shand’s vol- 
ume with a keener and more lively 
appreciation of our changed con- 
ditions than is produced by Mr 
Ward’s somewhat appalling array 
of heavy facts. Social and indi- 
vidual life is by no means neces- 
sarily reflected in what we may call 
the public record of a nation’s pro- 
gress. A stupendous out-turn of 
legislative work, for instance, is 
not necessarily indicative. of popu- 
lar advancement: if this were so, 
the voluminous additions to the 
statute-book during the Victorian 
era, far surpassing in quantity those 
of any other reign, should by this 
time have made us only a little 
lower than the angels. But too 
much legislation may be an evil, just 
as an undue development of some 
particular industry may be detri- 
mental to our national wealth. in 
general. To realise popular pro- 
gress—that progress in which the 
individual has a share, and of which 
he is sensibly conscious—we must 
look rather from the individual’s 
point of view than from that of 
the state. This is the position Mr 
Shand has taken up; and his very 
readable volume, though profess- 
ing to be nothing more than a 
series of light sketches, possesses 
a decided value of its own among 
the records of our era. 

A special merit of Mr Shand’s 
‘Half a Century’ ! is, that the con- 
trasts presented by him are not 
less suggestive than they are wide 
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and varied. In assigning, as he 
rightly does, special importance to 
the changes wrought upon us by 
railways and steamboats, by our in- 
creased facilities for travelling and 
by our freer intercourse with for- 
eign nations, he prompts the ques- 
tion whether we can safely set 
down all the results to the profit 
side of the account. It was no 
doubt very narrow and unworthy 
of us to classify our Continental 
neighbours in general under the cat- 
egory of ‘‘ Frenchmen,” qualified 
by a strong-sounding adjective ; 
to disrespectfully dub our nearest 
neighbour ‘‘Johnny Crapaud ’’; and 
to express our distaste for fricas- 
seed frogs, as is to be feared we 
had not ceased to do when Vic- 
toria came to the throne. But 
even this lofty insular exclusive- 
ness was not without some com- 
pensations, which may have been 
lost with the acquisition of a more 
Travel is an 


cosmopolitan spirit. 
excellent education, but touring 

es of the dangers which 
Pope attributed to ‘‘a little learn- 


ing.’’ It was not every one who 
could go to Corinth in the begin- 
ning of the reign: now Cooke’s 
tickets are within the means of 
the humble purse, and new ideas 
are cheaply procurable by feeing 
the personal conductor or purchas- 
ing a guide-book. We look back 
with a sigh to the days when Con- 
tinental travel was for the Eng- 
lishman the ‘‘ grand tour,” and to 
the fascinating picture which Mr 
Shand gives of the conditions 
under which it was generally 
made :— 


“In those days the advent of an in- 
telligent stranger was comparatively 
rare, and foreigners of age and posi- 
tion far superior to his own were 
pleased to pay him all possible atten- 
tions. As for the mere getting over 
the ground and laying the monoto- 
nous leagues behind him, there was a 
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very great deal that was agreeable in 
it. He was seldom in any especial 
hurry, and in his dreams he had never 
anticipated the pace of the express 
trains of the future. The ca/éche, the 
britska, or the light chariot turned 
out by the best coach-builders of Long 
Acre, was his self-contained travelling 
home, with all conceivable comforts. 
It was by no means cheap, for it cost 
some four hundred pounds; but for 
one who could afford the price it was 
well worth the money. It was fur- 
nished with the thoughtful care that 
came of that long experience which 
we bestow now on the equipment of 
an expedition to the Pole. There’ 
were furred wraps and swinging 
lamps, and ‘ boots’ or boxes, each slip- 
ping in or strapped down in its ap- 
pointed place. The smart travelling 
servant, who sat in the rumble be- 
hind, knew exactly where to lay his 
hand upon everything. The pockets 
were stuffed with light refreshments 
and light literature, the umbrellas and 
canes were stowed away in the sword- 
case, and best of all, besides the in- 
dispensable passport, there was the 
letter of credit that gave practical 
carte blanche to draw upon Continen- 
tal bankers. The postilions, 
assured of ample douceurs, were joy- 
ously cracking their whips; and the 
caléche, having answered the last chal- 
lenge of the sentries at the gates, was 
rolling merrily along the roads. It 
was rolling between the rows of pop- 
lars, past chateaux, churches, and cot- 
tages, through the streets of sleepy 
villages and the picturesque provin- 
cial towns, while the road-makers 
straightened themselves to attention, 
stared, and saluted; and the beggars 
greeted the passenger with prayers, 
and dismissed him with blessings as 
he tossed small change from the win- 
dows on each steep ascent. At the 
mid-day halting-place he was greeted 
by the obsequious host, who had gen- 
erally a satisfactory repast in readi- 
ness, and who prided himself on some 
special vintage drawn from ‘behind 
the fagots’ in his cellar. Then the 
snug night-quarters were, as a rule, in 
some posting hostelry of old renown 
and notoriety—in a ‘Lion d'Or’ or a 
‘Faisan d’Argent’; and with all the 
sanitary defects of the French pro- 
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vincial hotel of the present day, it 
was infinitely more quaint in its ven- 
erable architecture, and far greater 
attention was given to the cuisine. 
The bedroom might open upon the 
airy gallery of timber, running round 
three sides of the spacious courtyard, 
into which the gay chariot was 
wheeled for the night among the 
coaches, the ramshackle carrioles, and 
the lumbering waggons of the country. 
The tapestried chamber of honour was 
prepared for the distinguished guest, 
and the supper was served as a tri- 
umph of culinary genius.” 


But no—we will not, Barmecide- 
like, tantalise the reader with re- 
peating Mr Shand’s enumeration 
of the viands and vintages set 
‘forth to tempt the palate of ‘‘ mi- 
lord Anglais.”” Rather let us ask 
what are our substantial gains, 
now that Englishmen of all sorts 
and conditions run annually all 
over the Continent. We have 
got rid of our narrow prejudices 
against foreigners; we have ac- 
quired a more cosmopolitan spirit. 
But would this cosmopolitan spirit 
serve as well at a pinch as the 
narrow arrogant idea of our own 
superiority which would find pop- 
ular expression in the days when 
the Duke was with us, in the con- 
fident boast that if ‘‘the French 
could beat the world, an English- 
man could lick five Frenchmen 
any day.”” ‘*Civis Romanus sum’ 
was the first article in John Bull’s 
political creed in those days, and 
we doubt if he has gained much 
since dropping it under the pressure 
of the ideas of the age. There is 
very little question that our freer 
intercourse with continental Eu- 
rope has wrought marked changes 
in British life and character. We 
have our army trimmed, pruned, 
planted, and watered on one for- 
eign model, to be changed again 
when another system catches the 
eye, while all the time no account 
has been taken of the fact that it 
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is a plant of true British origin 
and growth. Do we dine with as 
much satisfaction and health to 
the stomach since French kick- 
shaws took the place of solid roast 
and boiled? And the stage—a 
glance at it will immediately an- 
swer the question whether in this 
respect we have much to be grate- 
ful for to our more intimate 
aquaintance with the Parisian 
theatres. . Our press, too, has par- 
ticipated in the change: its tone 
within the last twenty-five or 
thirty years has caught to a very 
considerable extent the accents of 
Parisian journalism ; and our ‘¢ so- 
ciety ’’ papers and kindred period- 
icals are a happy imitation of our 
neighbours across the water. But 
most fatal of all has our imitation 
of French institutions proved to 
be in our own House of Commons, 
which, from an assembly that fifty 
years ago we could confidently 
hold out as a model for free states 
throughout the world to copy, has 
now sunk even to a lower position 
than the Corps Législatif,—just as 
one with a character to lose nat- 
urally falls to a lower depth than 
another who has never been cum- 
bered with a reputation. 

If Mr Shand shows no very 
marked enthusiasm for many of 
the political changes which fall 
under his survey, he at least 
treats them in a spirit of good- 
natured optimism which we cannot 
altogether imitate. His delightful 
picture of ‘‘ Free and Independent 
Electors,’’ fifty years ago, tempts 
us to ask whether the counterpart 
of it which our own times afford 
is an indication of real progress? 


“In that golden age the strictly 
limited franchise was a sure source 
of profit as well as a privilege; and 
healthy political interests were stimu- 
lated when each elector was entered 
for pecuniary stakes. In Hull, for 
example, which was a relatively ex- 
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tensive constituency, the regulation 
price of a vote was a couple of guineas 
while twice as much was paid for a 
plumper. There was an honourable 
understanding that the debts should 
stand over until the last day when 
any bribery petition could be pre- 
sented. Yet the electors of Hull 
might envy their neighbours in the 
smaller boroughs with only a few 
scores of freeholders, where occasion- 
ally the recognised tariff was £100 

r vote. In these the patriot de- 
iberately weighed his decision while 
eloquent arguments were being urged 
alternately by the agents of the blue 
and the yellow. He smoked and 
drank and discussed the questions of 
the day to a sonorous chink of guineas 
in the back parlour of the busy public 
house. As he staggered homewards 
enveloped in clouds of soothing to- 
bacco, he was stealthily followed and 
accosted by smooth-spoken gentlemen 
with fair credentials in the shape of 
smooth bank-notes. He might treat 
as he was being ‘treated,’ on liberal 
terms ; or he might hold over his vote 
like a load of wheat or a pocket of 
hops in the hope of a fancy price in a 
tightened market. In the Pactolean 
prospect of the election he had ‘run 
ticks’ with the shopkeepers, and he 
was bound in honour to liquidate his 
liabilities. His wife was flattered, his 
pretty daughters were kissed ; there 
were showers of bonnets and ribbons 
and female finery, and, in short, there 
was a general carnival of jollity, 
charity, and good-will. Now 
the excitement is decentralised, as 

lling-places have been multiplied ; 
if drouthy souls get dry over discus- 
sions, they must quench their thirst 
at their own expense; the bars and 
tap-rooms are dull and deserted ; the 
industrious unemployed seek occupa- 
tion in vain; the very candidates 
must practise temperance in the hotels 
that are their headquarters, and look 
very carefully to the totals of their 
liquor bills; even their lawyers can 
only charge extraordinary trouble at 
ordinary rates, in the certainty that 
the accounts will be jealously scrutin- 
ised; while the nomination is by pas- 
sionless signing of papers, and the 
, declaration,’ which was formerly so 
dramatic, is foredoomed to be dull as 
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ditch-water. Sad indeed, from the 
romantic point of view, are the 
changes from the times when hostile 
voters were ravished from their fam- 
ilies and sent on cruises to sea; 
when the inn-cellars became places of 
temporary sequestration for the in- 
toxicated ; when linch-pins were tam. 
pered with and coaches upset to con. 
tract ; and when the maimed and 
wounded, after an agitating poll, 
filled the beds in the local hospitals 
and the infirmaries.” 


How often has not this state of 
political sin and misery been re- 
vealed at Whig banquets and 
Liberal mass-meetings ; and the 
marvellous purification to which 
our electoral machinery has been 
subjected as often applauded to 
the skies! But when we scrutin- 
ise the political atmosphere around 
us, can we honestly assert that 
there is a pennyworth more of 
purity prevailing nowadays? Ten 
and twenty-pound notes do not fly 
about as in those halcyon days 
which Mr Shand describes : a can- 
didate dare scarcely invite his 
friend and next neighbour to din- 
ner if the latter has the misfortune 
to possess a vote in the constitu- 
ency ; nor can he even offer a voter 
a lift to the polling-place without 
the risk of being unseated for 
bribery. But look at the other 
side of the picture. The modern 
candidate does not pay his money 
like a man. He prefers to put his 
name to bills, with the bankrupt’s 
comfortable assurance that he will 
never, by any chance, be able to 
redeem them. He bribes the 
‘¢ masses ’’ with the promise of the 
plunder of the ‘‘ classes.”” He 
dangles golden baits before the 
ignorant vision of ‘‘ three acres 
and a cow,” and upwards. The 
more unreal the allurements he 
presents to the electors, the more 
bold and extravagant are his 
pledges. He does not drench the 
electors with beer, and bring them 
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staggering up to the poll, but he 
‘«¢ hocusses’’’ what of intellect they 
possess, and leads them to the 
ballot-box in a state of mental in- 
toxication. If we have put down 
bribery in the concrete, we allow it 
still to revel in the abstract; and 
readers of Mr Shand’s pages will 
sympathise with the half-regretful 
picture which he draws of an era 
when we were perhaps in reality 
politically purer, though less polit- 
ically puritanical, than under the 
present dispensation. 

The marvellous concentration of 
the national life in London, which 
is so marked a phenomenon of the 
Victorian era, would not, we may 
be sure, escape Mr Shand’s obser- 
vation. In two terse chapters he 
exhaustively sums up the changes 
in the relationship of the capital 
to the provinces during the half- 
century. A ‘‘loadstone’’ is the 
apt symbol by which Mr Shand 
illustrates the influence of the 
metropolis on the rest of the coun- 
try, and this ‘‘loadstone of Lon- 
don,”’ especially in the last half- 
century, ‘‘has been exercising an 
ever-increasing power of attraction 
on the entire population of the 
islands.’”” We need not cite Mr 
Shand’s account of the amazing 
growth of London, ‘‘ beginning no 
one knows where, and extending 
to no one can tell whither,—per- 
haps to Hastings, Eastbourne, and 
Brighton ;”’ the ’wildering bustle 
of business now carried on by ‘‘a 
Babel of tongues in a blending of 
nationalities,’ ‘‘a perpetual pano- 
rama of shipping’’ passing before 
our eyes on the river, and new local- 
ities usurping the places of Lon- 
don’s historic landmarks, so that 
the next generation will require an 
archeological guide-book to iden- 
tify the haunts made so familiar 
by Thackeray and Dickens; the 
‘vast caravanserais’’ which have 
swept away most of the old hotels 
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which had hospitably received gen- 
eration after generation of the 
same family come to see the sights 
of London, beginning with St 
Paul’s and ending with the Monu- 
ment,—a huge congeries of brick 
and mortar in all the orders and 
all the styles of imaginable archi- 
tecture, but suffering, as Mr 
Shand notes, from ‘‘lack of cen- 
tralisation in its effects.’’ ‘* Struc- 
tures of sumptuous grandeur or 
high antiquarian interest are hope- 
lessly scattered, from the old Eliza- 
bethan houses in busy Holborn to 
the domestic palaces adorning Ken- 
sington or Mayfair.’ - A con- 
geries, too, of human life in all its 
gradations and aspects, showing, as 
in a microcosm, the exaggerated 
extremes of wealth and wretched- 
ness. It is no new question to 
ask whether it is well that the 
head of the empire should grow to 
such dimensions in power and in- 
fluence as to be apt to overweigh 
the other members of the national 
body. Even in days before the 
present reign, Cobbett was appre- 
hensive of such a danger befalling 
us from the growth of what he 
designated ‘‘the Wen.” But Mr 
Shand’s object is to present con- 
trasts, and leave speculation on 
them to other pens. 

No one, however, can read this 
volume, and look at the boldly 
drawn series of double pictures 
that is made to pass in rapid suc- 
cession under the eye, without 
wishing to pause and bring home 
to himself the results. Gain and 
loss—loss and gain—until we are 
glad to fall back upon the theory 
of compensation, and persuade our- 
selves that if we have notably de- 
teriorated in one respect, we have 
as markedly progressed in the 
other; and that, after all, our 
books will at the least balance, 
even if we have to ‘‘ write off” a 
certain percentage in our stock-tak- 
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ing for depreciation and deteriora- 
tion. Take, for instance, the facts 
which Mr Shand sets before us in 
his chapter on ‘‘ Society and the 
Clubs.’’ It is no doubt beneficial 
that the ‘‘ Venetian oligarchies”’ to 
which he likens the powers that 
were at the beginning of the reign, 
should have been tempered by the 
addition of a popular leaven ; but, 
as he himself frankly admits, the 
revolution has not yet run_ its 
course. ‘‘ The future is with the 
masses, and may very possibly be 
with the mob.’’ Neither eventual- 
ity can give us a very comforting 
prospect ; and many of Mr Shand’s 
readers would doubtless not be 
sorry to have the political cycle 
rolled back to where it was at the 
beginning of the Victorian era, 
and to leave to our successors the 
glory of Reform. ‘‘ Aprés nous le 
déluge,”’ is after all a reassuring 
belief. With the majority of us 
it probably is as it was ‘‘in the 
days when Noe entered the ark.”’ 
The chapters on ‘‘The Country 
Fifty Years Ago,’’ and ‘‘Country 
Changes,”’ afford not only delight- 
ful reading, but present many sug- 
gestions that we would have gladly 
discussed had space served us. 
The chapter on ‘‘ Recreations in 
London” forces us to ask why 
the Englishman of our day re- 
quires as a necessity of life so 
much more amusement than his 
father or grandfather was satis- 
fied with, We do not allude to 
those manly exercises which may 
legitimately be classed under the 
name of ‘‘Sport,”’ although even in 
these there is a tendency to im- 
moderation, which cannot on the 
whole be healthy to our national 
life. We regard with more doubt 
the development of those tastes, 
the vast increase of which is evi- 
denced by the number and success 
of theatres and music-halls ; while 
the condition of the drama testifies 


at the same time to the fact that 
the taste which fills the houses is 
neither intellectual nor refined. 


“Critics may deplore the decline of 
the drama; particular houses may be 
unlucky and come to grief; but there 
can be no doubt that the theatre is 
flourishing with extraordinary success, 
and that a lucrative field has been 
opened to the ambition of dramatic 
authors. There are any number of 
theatres now in all quarters of West 
Central London. ... The rush of 
cabs to the eastward down Piccadilly, 
before the normal London dinner- 
hour, is perilous and portentous; 
while the weekly ‘theatre trains’ 
running through the metropolitan 
counties are found to remunerate the 
companies handsomely, although they 
upset all rural domestic arrangements, 
And the stage has been flourishing to 
the south of the river and away in 
the regions of the east, though it 
would have done still better had it 
not been for the competition of the 
music-halls.” 


It is impossible to withhold a 
doubt that this taste for frivolous 
amusement—for, looking at the 
general character of the stage, we 
must pronounce it to be so—indi- 
cates a decline in the solidity of 
the national character, an ap- 
proach towards the ‘‘fanem et 
circenses’’ era, which in Rome 
was the prologue to a worse de- 
scent. It must also to a consider- 
able extent denote a decline of that 
domestic feeling which was one 
of the most important moulds of 
English character early in the cen- 
tury, a disruption of the home life 
of the nation for which we cannot 
see clearly that there are compensat- 
ing advantages. We may say the 
same of the increase of clubs, over 
which Mr Shand waxes somewhat 
enthusiastic as one of the most 
notable social features of the reign. 
While on the whole clubs have 
done much to create an intelligent 
public spirit, and to serve as a 
powerful counter-agent to the not 
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always beneficial influence of the 
daily press, they imply also a with- 
drawal of strength from graver 
and more incumbent duties, for 
which we have some difficulty in 
discovering compensating advan- 
tages. In these two respects, at 
least, we do not err in attributing 
the ‘‘ changes in men and manners ”’ 
to our freer intercourse with our 
neighbours across the Channel, and 
not to a natural development of our 
national life. 

We must lay down Mr Shand’s 
suggestive volume without yielding 
to the temptation which his chap- 
ters on ‘‘Old and New Farmers,”’ 
‘* Labourers,’’ and ‘* Sportsmen ”’ ; 
‘Journalists,’ ‘‘ Novelists,’’ and 
‘“‘Clergymen ’’; and on other sec- 
tions of society present. That he 
has chosen the right method of 
bringing vividly before us the 


social evolution we have undergone 
during the half-century is suffi- 
ciently attested by his book; and 


of the aptness of his illustrations 
and the brilliance and vivacity of 
his style of treatment it is not too 
much to say that they are equal 
to the importance of the subjects 
which he discusses. 

Mr Ward’s weighty record of 
the statesmanship of the Victorian 
era! and of the economic growth 
of the nation during that period 
carries us into regions which, if 
scarcely less intimate, somehow 
seem more alien than those per- 
sonal aspects of our individuality 
which we have been considering. 
A summary of the public and 
economic advancement of Britain 
during the last fifty years is a 
work for which there is an empty 
place on our book-shelves. Mr 
Ward has, with great judgment, 
apportioned his work among 
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writers each of whom may claim 
the authority of a specialist in the 
department of which he treats. 
Excellent as this idea is, its suc- 
cess or the contrary depends on the 
view the editor takes of his func- 
tions, and the manner in which he 
applies it. If such a work is to be 
of a homogeneous character, some 
pains must necessarily be taken to 
co-ordinate and bring into a harmo- 
nious whole the views of the differ- 
ent writers, or at least to see that 
they kept steadily upon the lines 
which would doubtless have been 
prescribed for their guidance. Mr 
Ward’s contributors seem, how- 
ever, to have exercised a sturdy 
independence, and to have im- 
proved the occasion for the ven- 
tilation of their individual ideas 
of their tasks, from Lord-Justice 
Bowen, who has seized the occasion 
for embalming sundry jokes of the 
Bench and Bar that were in immi- 
nent danger of dissolution, down 
to Dr Richard Garnett, who has 
revealed his tastes in the literature 
of the reign, in anticipation, doubt- 
less, of his entry into Mr Frank 
Harris’s confessional. The work 
before us, then, rather owes its 
value to being a collection of esti- 
mates of Victorian progress by 
writers whose names command at- 
tention, than to being a complete 
record of our public advancement 
during the past half-century. Asa 
work of reference, which was prob- 
ably what was most required, the 
want of an index detracts much 
from its usefulness; as a readable 
book, it is too oracular and opinion- 
ative to afford unmixed content. 
Apart from the colouring which 
individual touches give to the nar- 
rative, there runs throughout the 
work a grounding of Liberalism, 
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‘which, however appropriate it 
might have been in a work cele- 
brating a jubilee of Whiggery, 
seems to us somewhat intrusive 
at the present epoch. 

Nor are these the only faults 
that are chargeable against Mr 
Ward’s volumes. Many of the 
various chapters present no clear 
and consecutive pictures of the 
subjects to which they are devot- 
ed, most of them are imperfect, 
and not a few are misleading. 
Our space will only permit us to 
briefly cite examples of each of 
these shortcomings. For instance, 
in the chapter on ‘‘ Foreign Pol- 
icy’? we would have expected 
some notice to be taken of such 
a precedentary act as Lord Pal- 
merston’s despatch of the British 
fleet to the Dardanelles to support 
Turkey in her refusal to surrender 
to Austria and Russia the Hun- 
garian refugees; or of the Don 
Pacifico affair; or of the Treaty 
of Washington, which is not named 
in the contribution. These are 
but the omissions which come most 
readily to our mind, and suggest 
that Mr Ward, who himself is the 
author of this chapter, does not 
know how to distinguish between 
the diplomatic and historical im- 
portance of an event—a discrim- 
inatiop particularly desirable for 
dealing with such a subject. ‘‘Co- 
lonial Policy and Progress’’ is 
another chapter which is wofully 
defective when we come to look to 
it for any particular information, 
while its generalisations are so 
very general that they add nothing 
to specific knowledge. 

There are, nevertheless, some 
chapters which, however little 
by themselves they may serve to 
answer the expectations held out 
by the title of the book, are of 
decided interest. Such are the 
chapters contributed by Sir Henry 
Maine on ‘‘ India,’ and Sir Row- 


land Blennerhassett on ‘¢ Ireland.” 
The latter approaches nearer to a 
chronicle of the reign than an 
other chapter in the first volume, 
and the vexed questions which 
come under review are treated with 
a scrupulous fairness and freedom 
from party spirit which should 
have commended themselves for 
imitation by the other contributors. 
It is saddening to turn to the pic- 
ture which Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett draws of Ireland at the 
Queen’s accession, and to contrast 
it with the condition to which the 
country has been reduced since 
Mr Gladstone first gave the im- 
petus to sentimental disaffection 
by his Irish Church Resolutions. ° 

Everything, we are told, 
“seemed to point to a _period of pros- 
perity and peace. The island was 
ruled by a vigorous and honest ad- 
ministration, wisdom and moderation 
prevailed in the counsels of the Gov- 
ernment. The law was sternly and 
impartially enforced, turbulence and 
disorder were quelled, but, at the same 
time, no effort was spared to remove 
political abuses, and wise plans were 
elaborated to develop the industrial 
resources of the country. ... The 
Queen herself also enjoyed extraordi- 
nary popularity, and perhaps nothing 
more strongly illustrates the position 
she held in the imagination of the 
Irish peasantry than the fact that 
lines in her praise were added to the 
favourite national ballads which were 
sung or recited by the itinerant bal- 
lad-singers.” 

How anarchy was substituted 
for order, disaffection for loyalty, 
by making Ireland a football for 
political parties, may be read 
in Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s 
pages ; and though he endeavours 
most impartially to distribute 
praise and blame, the reader will 
be forced to the conclusion that 
the mischief was wrought by the 
Liberals insisting upon introduc- 
ing into the country reforms which, 
though desirable in the abstract, 
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were quite inapplicable to its cir- 
cumstances. It was due to the 
Liberals, for instance, that the 
corporations which have so large- 
ly promoted disaffection in the 
present day, received so full a 
measure of ‘municipal powers, 
which they have certainly rot 
shown themselves able to use as 
loyal subjects. Very much the 
same may be said of the conduct 
of the Whigs with regard to the 
Irish tithes. They treated the 
subject purely as a party measure, 
deserting their own special cause 
of religious equality, and ‘‘ the 
result was a settlement, neither as 
conservative nor as suitable to 
the real interests of Ireland”’’ as 
certainly would have been arrived 
at sooner but for their political 
conduct. ‘‘Ireland has to thank 
Lord Melbourne, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Palmerston, and their 
political friends for the fact that 
her ecclesiastical endowments, in- 
stead of being rearranged and 
redistributed on some _ reason- 
able basis, have been utterly de- 
stroyed.”’ 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s 
narrative of the development of 
disaffection, until its culmination 
ina dangerous conspiracy against 
the maintenance of English rule, 
is somewhat imperfect in its lead- 
ing facts, but extremely fair and 
trustworthy as far as it goes. Two 
causes exist, he says, for the con- 
tinuance of disorder, both of which 
we ought to be able to deal with 
in a practical spirit. The first is 
dual ownership in the land, ‘‘ con- 
firmed and consecrated by the 
Land Act of 1881." The second 
is want of government—the old 
system having been destroyed, and 
no new organisation having as yet 
been placed in its stead. Should 
patriotism continue to maintain 
itself in the place of party, should 
the Liberal Unionists adhere loyally 
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to their present alliance, we should 
unquestionably be able to remedy 
both these evils. That the work 
will require time, longer time than 
Sir Rowland seems to imagine, we 
may feel assured ; but it is a work 
that, if successfully carried out, 
will rank with the best efforts of 
British administration. 


“If her Majesty,” says Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, “‘who has seen the 
destruction of the old Government of 
Ireland, should live to witness the 
establishment of a powerful and cen- 
tralised administration in that coun- 
try, with wide attributes suited to 
the requirements of modern life, and 
carrying on the daily government 
with impartial firmness and intelli- 
gent sympathy, it is safe to predict 
that her reign will be remembered in 
Irish history for its solid and endur- 
ing splendour. The evil spirits which 
have so long tormented the land will 
vanish, confidence will be restored, 
enterprise encouraged, the interests 
created by remedial legislation must 
become daily more powerful, and no 
Irish agitator will find it possible to 
raise a cry against the Legislative 
Union.” 

Next in interest is Sir Henry 
Maine’s article on India, for which 
the marvellous progress of the past 
half-century furnishes a striking 
text. Sir Henry’s remarks also 
show by implication how rapid is 
the rate of that progress, and how 
difficult it is for any writer not 
upon the spot to keep pace with it, 
for although it is not a very long 
period since he returned to this 
country, some of his observations 
seem to us to savour somewhat of 
the views of a past or passing 
generation of Anglo-Indians. _Dif- 
ferent as the many races of India 
are from each other, it is possible 
to make too much of their want of 
uniformity ; and the fact that we 
are making successful efforts at 
assimilation deserves to be more 
generally taken into account. The 
evenness of our administration and 
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the great educational work which 
is going on are making very de- 
cided steps towards a fusion of 
races; and Indian rulers have 
succeeded in tiding over the race 
difficulty with far less trouble than 
it has given to many European 
Powers—our own home Govern- 
ment among the number. The 
great obstacle to an approach to- 
wards a fusion of races in India 
has been diversity of religion, 
which Sir Henry Maine rightly 
characterises as having been, on 
the whole, in that country ‘a dis- 
integrating rather than unifying 
force.’’ The effect of our educa- 
tional systems in India is, however, 
tending to destroy all the Hindoo 
forms of belief without substitut- 
ing any definite creed in their 
place, unless it leaves perhaps a 
residuum of theism. Between the 
Bengalee B.A. and the Mahratta 


graduate of Bombay, the difference 


in their ideas and aims is now 
very much fined away; and we 
can scarcely accept Sir Henry 
Maine’s dictum that ‘‘the most 
powerful of unifying agencies has 
been the administration of justice 
by English courts.’’ Twenty or 
even ten years back, the statement 
might have been safely subscribed 
to; but a closer glance at the 
more recent aspects of Indian pro- 
gress must satisfy us that edu- 
ation is the influence which is 
destined to make a homogeneous 
people out of the different races of 
British India. Sir Henry Maine 
rather surprises us by the weight 
which he lays upon the caste 
theory of the Indian Mutiny, in 
his brief account of the rebellion 
of 1857. When we have given 
every consideration to the alarm 
with which the Sepoys regarded 
the carefully disseminated assur- 
ances that their caste was doomed 
to destruction, whether by greased 
cartridges or by some other not 
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less offensive innovation, we must 
still take into account that there 
was much disappointed political 
ambition at work, that our an. 
nexations, however necessary and 
justifiable, had roused a very con- 
siderable amount of hostility and 
disaffection, and that an under- 
ground current of intrigue had 
been for some years before stead- 
ily working in the direction of 
arevolt. The greased cartridges 
may have been the match, but the 
train for rebellion was already 
laid, while the blind confidence of 
the Indian authorities had done 
nothing to prepare for the ex- 
plosion. 

It is interesting to find so close 
and able an observer of societies 
seeking a comparison to place 
alongside of the India of the pre- 
sent day, but his parallel between 
the country as a whole and the 
Europe of the middle ages does 
not seem to us a particularly apt 
one. 

“Take any century of the West,” 
says Sir Henry, “from the tenth to 
the fourteenth, select those of its ideas 
and beliefs, forms of government, 
social divisions and institutions which 
are most repugnant to the modern 
spirit, and especially to the modern 
democratic spirit, and I believe that 
youcan find the counterparts of all of 
them vigorously surviving in India. 
The vast and populous India which 
has no share in an education of foreign 
origin, is in fact a chaos of survivals— 
moral, social, political, and economical, 
circumscribed, no doubt, and limited 
in their practical operation by the 
British authority and the British 
laws, but, on the other hand, ren- 
dered more tenacious of life than they 
were in other countries by an intense 
conviction of their supernatural origin 
and divine ordination.” 


Again, this description would 
have been more truly applicable to 
the India of five-and-twenty years 
ago than that of to-day. We 
can scarcely lay our finger upon 4 
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corner of India into which the 
rapid current of Anglo-Indian pro- 
has not burst, and carried 
with it, more or less fully, and 
ibly after more or less of a 
struggle, natives of all castes and 
classes. It is quite true that what 
has been done is as nothing com- 
pared with what remains to be 
done; but meanwhile the quicken- 
ing influences of Western civilisa- 
tion are, in one or other of its 
forms, brought to the doors of the 
masses. The analogy we have 
quoted makes too much, also, of the 
resistive strength of oriental con- 
servatism. Except where the sac- 
tifice of privilege or interests in- 
tervened, the natives have shown 
no remarkable reluctance to meet 
the spirit of their rulers; while the 
evidence we possess of an enlight- 
ened desire to accept Western ideas 
and institutions are so general and 
manifold that it is needless to cite 
them. 

The only other paper we need 
allude to is that by Lord Wolseley 
on the Army, a subject which 
recent discussions invest with a 
special interest at this time. As 
was to be expected from all that 
he has either written or spoken 
upon the question, Lord Wolseley 
takes a very flattering view of our 
army of the present day compared 
with its condition in 1837, but 
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he quite admits the inadequacy of 
its strength for purposes of im- 
perial defence. Many of his re- 
marks on the military régime from 
Waterloo down to the Crimean 
war will scarcely be read with 
pleasure, for they are coloured with 
criticisms on both the men and 
the system that it would be very 
difficult to bear out. His demon- 
stration of the haphazard manner 
in which both Parliament and the 
nation treat our military require- 
ments deserves, however, the am- 
plest consideration, and too much 
publicity cannot at this time be 
given to the words in which he 
sums up the subject :— 


“If the necessary means are fur- 
nished, the nation may depend upon 
having all it wants. If, however, all 
this be neglected, and the army fails 
Ym nation when the emergency arises, 
then— 


* Not ours the folly or the sin 
Of golden chances spurned.’ 


The people will have themselves alone 
to blame; on their heads be the con- 
sequences. They would not take the 
trouble to define the military require- 
ments of their country, and withheld 
the supplies which military efficiency 
deseanded ; they left us soldiers in 
uncertainty as to the extent of the 
fortifications deemed essential for the 
protection of the empire, and refused 
us straw for the bricks required for 
their construction.” 








THE DIVER. 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


‘*Ho! where is the knight or the squire so bold, 
Will dive through yon whirling eddy? 
Within it I fling this goblet of gold, 
The black maw has gulphed it already. 
He that brings it me back from yon yeasty deep, 
That goblet all for his own may keep.”’ 


Spoke the king, and the goblet down he flung 
From the edge of the cliff, that o’er 

The limitless ocean high-beetling hung, 
To the whirlpool’s frenzied roar. 

‘¢ Who, again I ask, has the nerve, will dare 

To dive through the deeps that are surging there?’’ 


Of the knights and the squires that were standing near 
On the silence not one breaks in ; 

Down into the raging flood they peer, 
But the goblet none cares to win. 

And again the king asks, as no sign they make, 


‘*Ts there no one that plunge to take?’”’ 


Still all is hushed as before ; but now 
From the band of squires that stood quaking broke 
A youth, meek of mien, but with fearless brow, 
And he flung down his belt and his cloak ; 
And the lords and the ladies round all gaze 
On the shapely youth with eager amaze. 


And as to the edge of the cliff he goes, 
And looks dgwn into the chasm, 
Aloft with a roar the Charybdis throws 
The flood it had sucked down with furious spasm, 
And up, as its black breast parts in sunder, 
Foams the flood with a din as of distant thunder. 


And it boils and it bubbles, it hisses, it booms, 

As when water meets fire, and together they rush ; 
The drenching spray to the welkin spumes, 

Torrents endless on torrents crowd on and crush, 
And still they pour onwards, and never are spent, 
As though ocean on spawning new oceans were bent. 


But at last the mad turmoil grows still, and between 
The snow-white flakes of the weltering swell, 

A black wide fathomless chasm is seen, 
That looks as it led to the vaults of Hell, 
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And into that swirling crater vast 
The wild waves are swept down fiercely and fast. 


Now swift, while the chasm is still gaping there, 
Does the youth unto God his soul confide, 

And—a shriek of horror rings through the air— 
He is swept away in the whirling tide, 

And in wondrous wise its jaws close o’er 

That swimmer bold: he is seen no more. 


A hush came over the watery abyss, 
Far down hollow moanings were heard to swell; 
Men whispered in fear, and their words were this: 
‘*Brave youth! gallant heart! farewell, farewell!”’ 
And hollower grew the strange moanings they heard, 
And their hearts sank with terror, but no one stirred. 


Thy crown if yonder thou wert to fling, 

And said, that crown who shall bring me here, 
’Tis his to wear, and to wear as king, 

Not me would it tempt, that guerdon dear. 
What the howling abysses down there conceal 
May the lips of no man that lives reveal. 


In yon whirlpool’s gripe barks many and tall 
Sheer down into fathomless deeps have shot, 
But mast and keel, rent and shattered, are all 
Which up from that fell grave their way have wrought. 
And clear, like a tempest’s rush, and clearer, 
They hear the roar driving on nearer and nearer. 


And it boils and it bubbles, it hisses, it booms, 
As when water meets fire, and together they rush 
The drenching spray to the welkin spumes, 
Torrents endless on torrents crowd on and crush, 
And up, as its black breast parts in sunder, 
They rush with a din as of distant thunder. 


And see !. from that black breast’s weltering flow 
Something white as a swan uprears, 

And an arm is bared, and a shoulder of snow, 
And stoutly with spirit unflagging it steers. 

‘«’Tis he!’’ and aloft in triumph he swings 

In his left hand the goblet which was the king’s. 


A deep, deep breath and a long drew he, 

And he hailed the glad light of day, 
And each to the other cried out in glee, 

‘* He lives! it is he! it has missed its prey! 
From the melstrom’s clutch, from the very grave, 
He has saved his soul alive! . Oh brave!” 
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He comes; close round him with shouts they cling, 
And on knee low bending there 
He tenders the goblet to the king, 
And the king, he beckons his daughter fair ; 
For the youth she brims it with sparkling wine, 
And thus did he to the king propine: 


‘Long live the king! let the man be glad 
Who draws his breath in the rosy air! 
Down yonder are horrors to make us mad ; 

To tempt the kind gods let no man dare, 
Nor ever desire to behold what they 
In terror and darkness have hidden away. 


‘* Down, swift as lightning, down it bore me, 

When a torrent that burst from its craggy lair 
With fury resistless came sweeping o’er me, 

And, clutched in its gripe, I went whirling there, 
Through the swirl of the currents spun round and round, 
Like a schoolboy’s top, and no footing found. 


‘¢Then I called in that anguish of dread and woe 
On God, and a peak He showed to me, 
That rose sheer up from the depths below ; 
Straight I caught it fast, and from death was free ; 
And there, too, the coral spikes among, 
The goblet, saved from deeps bottomless, hung. 


‘«Below me a precipice vast and sheer 

Hung o’er an abyss of a purply black ; 
A hush like eternity’s fell on my ear, 

But low down the eye could with horror track, 
Where the snake, salamander, and dragon fell 
Writhed in the jaws of that ghastly hell. 


‘« There they huddled and swarmed, black, loathly, and grim, 
Intertwined in a hideous bali— 
The prickly roach, the chetodon with him, 
And the hammerfish, loathliest, blackest of all, 
And threatening and fierce the teeth gleamed through the dark 
Of the ocean-hyzena,—the terrible shark. 


‘¢ And there hung:I1; O God, to be 
So far from all human aidance thrown, 

The one sentient thing ’mid the spawn of the sea, 
Alone in that solitude ghastly,—alone ! 

Far down where no mortal speech can pierce, 

In that dismal waste ’mong its monsters fierce. 


‘¢ And, O horrible thought! it is crawling there 
With its hundred suckers around it flung,. 
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It will dart on me '—so in mad despair 
I let go the coral to which I had clung, 
When away the wild whirling torrent tore me, 
But that torrent I blessed, for aloft it bore me ! ’* 


In wonder lost for a while stood the king, 
Then out spake he: ‘‘ The goblet is thine ! 
And see, for thy guerdon I add this ring, 
Begemmed with stones of a priceless shine, 
If again thou wilt venture, and teli to me 
What thou saw’st in the nethermost gulfs of the sea!”’ 


Then pity was stirred in his daughter’s breast : 
‘QO father !’’ with fondling tones she prayed, 
‘*Enough, enough of this hideous jest ; 
None like him for you ever such venture made. 
And if nought can your frenzied longing stay, 
Let your knights shame the feat of the squire, if they may!’’ 


Straight the king caught the goblet up in his hand, 
And he hurled it into the whirlpool’s roar : 

‘* Bring me back that goblet, here where I stand, 
And the best of my knights thou shalt ride before ; 

Ay, this very day shall thy bridals see 

With her who so tenderly pleads for thee ! ”’ 


Then his soul with a rapture divine was flushed, 
Courage flashed from his eyes. What could now dismay ? 
There she stood in her beauty—he looked—she blushed, 
Then grew ashy pale, and straight fainted away. 
That peerless prize he will win, or drown, 
And again to the wild waves he plunges down. 


’Tis returning, the melstrom, its roaring they hear, 
A boom as of thunder foretokens its course ; 
Down over the cliff many fond eyes peer, 
They are coming, they’re come, all the billows in force. 
They roar up to the cliff, they fall back with a roar,, 
But no billow brings back the youth once more. 


THEODORE MARTIN. 





Schiller gives no name to the “It,” leaving his reader to picture for himself 
what the creature may be,—some fabled monster of the Octopus order, probably 
as drawn by Victor Hugo, in his ‘ Travailleurs de la Mer.’ 
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A CORNER OF MERCIA. 


ALONG the southern base of the 
Chiltern Hills, the winding course 
of the river Thames forces its way 
towards the east. The range of 
chalk hills fronts the north-west 
in a lofty ridge, sometimes carrying 
clay-crowned summits to an alti- 
tude of goo feet, and slopes away 
towards the south-east in undu- 
lating banks of clay and gravel. 
Geologically, the course of the river 
is but a narrow chasm severing the 
range. Geographically, it is the 
boundary between the counties of 
Oxford and Buckingham on the 
north, and Berkshire on the south. 
Historically, it is the boundary be- 
tween the midland kingdom of the 
Mercian Angles and the southern 
kingdom of the West Saxons, as 
previously it had divided the 
Catuvellauni from the Atrebates 
at the Bibroci. At one point 
and another the stream bends 
round a promontory of the hills, 
while here and there it traverses a 
valley of meadowland and corn- 
fields, always to be thrust aside 
again by an obstructing ridge of 
the straggling uplands. 

Within one of these curves of 
the river we may take our stand 
and note the surroundings. It is 
the corner where the Chiltern 
Hills terminate in their furthest 
offshoot in the southern extremity 
of Buckinghamshire. The spot 
contains nothing to give it a fore- 
most place in the annals of Eng- 
land, though the district is full of 
historic memories. No leading 
event took place here, like the 
signing of the Great Charter at 
Runnymede a short distance down 
the river. It has. no notable 
battle-field, like that of Ashdown 
a few miles above, where the 
Danes received their first great 


defeat from Alfred. It has no 
regal castle, like Windsor on the 
one side; no splendid abbey, like 
Reading on the other side; no 
burial place of royalty, like both 
of these. But it will at least tell 
of the signing of one royal charter ; 
and we shall find it in the traces 
of a royal residence, and the ruins 
of an ancient abbey; and it has 
the tomb of a princely hero, though 
he be nameless. Besides these, 
the district has its share of the 
courtly mansions of old _ noble 
families; there are granges and 
manor-houses of the franklins and 
yeomen of medieval times, and 
ecclesiastical edifices rich with 
historic memorials and ancient 
workmanship ; and there are vari- 
ous relics of primitive races that 
have long passed away. To one 
who will be at the pains to search, 
there will be found along its river- 
bank and over its hillsides, up 
and down its highways and among 
its villages, many a scattered ob- 
ject full of interest to reward the 
toil of gleaning. 

The river, after crossing the 
green valley by Marlow and Cook- 
ham, bends abruptly southward 
against the steep wooded bank in 
which the Chilterns end. With a 
dense line of forest-trees sloping 
down to the water’s edge, and the 
rich luxuriance of the plain crossed 
and studded with groves of wood- 
land, and one of the finest reaches 
of the noblest English river spread 
between, it makes a scene that has 
inspired the picture of many an 
artist. Eastward of this there is 
the famous relic of primeval forest 
in Burnham Beeches. For the 
beech is the characteristic tree of 
these chalk hills. The town of 
Buckingham, which gives its name 
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to the shire, is said by some 
authorities to be a corruption of 
Bechenham, the home among the 
bechens; though others connect 
it with the Danish Bokings, as 
being in the southernmost portion 
of the Daneland in this region. 
At any rate Beaconsfield, in this 
immediate neighbourhood, is a 
place where the beeches had been 
felled. Burnham Beeches are a 
sight which he who sees will not 
easily forget. Though the greater 
part of the adjacent woods is 
planted afresh with younger trees, 
and birch and others are inter- 
mingled, yet the visitor may still 
wander for a mile among these 
mighty beech-trees, with now and 
then a solitary oak of the same 
character appearing among them. 
‘Limbs of enormous growth spring 
from trunks which are hollowed 
by age into wide dark caverns. 
Two donkeys have been seen taking 


refuge in one of them during a 


storm of rain. The strange ap- 
pearance that these trees bear is 
largely owing to their having been 
pollarded in former times, so that 
the branches cluster together upon 
the head of the massive trunk. 
The adjoining lands were held upon 
the condition of the tenants never 
cutting the trees upon them; but 
these being no common land, were 
freely used for fuel. Perhaps the 
tradition that they were pollarded 
in Cromwell’s time to supply his 
troops with musket-stocks may 
point to the period at which the 
custom ceased. But the wanton- 
ness of modern pleasure - seekers 
would soon have accomplished a 
destruction which the needs of the 
neighbouring peasantry no longer 
threatened. The years of the 
beeches would quickly have been 
numbered, had it not been for the 
patriotic action of the Corporation 
of London, who recently purchased 
the rights of the lord of the manor 
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and ensured the safety of the 
forest. The neighbouring districts 
were parcelled out in past ages 
among various private owners; 
and we learn from Dugdale that 
in 1336 Sir John de Molins, who 
was treasurer to King Edward III., 
obtained licence from the King to 
impark a hundred acres of pasture 
in Bekkenesfeld, Burnham, and 
Chippenham. And thus the line 
of woodland along this portion of 
the river was divided into a num- 
ber of private parks, in which the 
art of the owners has often added 
largely to the attractiveness of nat- 
ural beauty. But still much of 
the primeval forest on the river- 
bank has been suffered to grow un- 
disturbed. Rare creepers survive, 
encircling the limbs of the oaks 
and beeches. Venerable yew-trees 
are to be seen, one of which, in 
Hedsor Park, boasts of a girth of 
twenty-seven feet, and has been 
supposed by some authorities to 
have weathered the storms of three 
thousand years. Others, in the 
Cliveden woods, thrust their mas- 
sive roots among the caves and 
crevices with which the front of 
the chalk cliff is broken. 

Upon a rounded knoll on the 
summit of this river-bank, over- 
looking the angle of the stream at 
Cookham, stands the little church 
of Hedsor ; the place fitly meriting 
its title of the head of the shore, 
just as Windsor, where the river 
turns again, is the winding of the 
shore. A series of princely homes 
commencing here connects itself 
with the various chapters of the 
more recent annals of England. 
Hedsor House, Lord  Boston’s 
home, was built a century ago by 
direction of King George III., for 
the first Lord Boston, who had 
been eyuerry to his father, Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales; and at 
Cliveden, the most splendid man- 
sion of them all, Frederick himself 
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resided for many years. It was 
here, in a vaulted chamber beneath 
the dining-room, that the prince 
witnessed the first performance of 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Masque of Liberty,” 
including the national song of 
‘* Rule Britannia.”' Nor are 
there many houses in our land 
that have been occupied by a series 
of more illustrious tenants than 
Cliveden. It was built originally 
in Charles II.’s days by his favour- 
ite, George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; while in its present form 
it is the work of the late Duke of 
Sutherland, and has now passed 
into the hands of the Duke of 
Westminster. Thus the intrigue 
and profligacy which so often 
marred the seventeenth century, 
the literature and art which found 
princely patrons to enliven the 
dulness of the eighteenth century, 
the luxury and wealth which have 
formed the marvel of this nine- 
teenth century, have all found a 
home in this palatial residence. 
The name of Cliveden or Cliefden 
tells that the cliff of chalk is broken 
here by a dene or wooded hollow ; 
and the name of Taplow, which 
comes next in order, is scarcely 
less significant. Seen from the 
low-lying ground beyond it, this 
is eminently the top of the hlaw 
or hill which forms the southern 
limit of the Chilterns. And Tap- 
low Court, formerly the residence 
of the Earls of Orkney, carries us 
back to the favourite of William 
of Orange, a fellow-warrior with 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

Again, on the high ground at 
the back of Hedsor and Cliveden 
is Dropmore Park. It was the 
home of Lord Grenville, one of 
that line of Prime Ministers who 
succeeded one another so rapidly 
in the first years of the present 
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century, while the activities of 
Napoleon Bonaparte brought cease- 
less difficulties to the administra- 
tions of all neighbouring kingdoms. 
Dropmore was a portion of the 
wild common in the upper 

of Burnham parish, hard by the 
Beeches. In the churchwarden’s 
accounts of this parish, in 1549, 
among the curious entries for rak- 
ing down the stone altars and 
making a wooden one, and for pur- 
chasing the new service - books 
which the religious changes of that 
year involved, there is an entry of 
xxijs. ‘‘ for mendynge and gravel- 
ynge of ye hyway frome droppynge 
well hyll to burnham.”’ The well 
itself seems to have disappeared ; 
but dropping-well hill explains the 
name of that tract of moorland 
which is known as _ Dropmore. 
Here the cultivated beauty of the 
thododendon finds a place among 
the primitive heather; and while 
the beeches and oaks of old still 
hold their own upon the slopes, 
they share the ground with groves 
of magnificent pine and dark aven- 
ues of cedar; while among the 
varieties of foreign trees, an arau- 
caria is pointed out as the loftiest 
in Europe. 

Hitcham lies between Dropmore 
and Taplow, on the southern front 
of the hill, next to the latter vil- 
lage. It is the hamlet at the 
hitch or hatch at the entrance of 
the woods, in a position in which 
similar names are often found. 
‘¢ They are derived from the hitch- 
gates which kept cattle from stray- 
ing out of the forest. Thus Colney 
Hatch marks the southern extrem- 
ity of Enfield Chase.’’? Here a 
gateway and other relics, belong- 
ing to a mansion that has 
away, bring us back to Tudor days; 
and the monuments of its owners 
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are to be seen in the little Norman 
church. The central figure among 
these is Nicholas Clarke, Esquire, 
who died in 1551, son and heir to 
«*Syr John Clarke of Weston, 
Knt., that tooke the Duke of 
Longevyle prisoner”; or, as we 
read it more fully on Sir John’s 
own tomb at Thame, off the north- 
western foot of these Chiltern 
Hills, ‘‘ wyche toke Louys of Or- 
leans duk of Longueville & Mar- 
quis of Rotuelm prysoner at y* 
jorney of Bomy by Terouane y° 
xvj" day of August, in the v™ 
yere of y® reigne of y* noble & 
victorius Kyng Henry y* viij*.’’ 
It was in 1513, at the Battle of 
the Spurs, when ‘‘ten thousand of 
the best cavalry in Europe were 
pursued almost four miles by three 
troops of German and a few hun- 
dreds of English horse,’’ before the 
walls of Terouenne;! Bomy being 
about five miles distant from that 
town, in the department of Pas 
de Calais. Sir John Clerk, who 
had the good fortune to capture 
the chief French commander, and 
bring him a prisoner to King 
Henry and the Emperor Maximil- 
ian, died in 1539 at his manor 
of North Weston near Thame. 
His son Nicholas, marrying the 
daughter of Thomas Ramsey the 
lord of Hitcham, settled himself 
in this more attractive home in 
the close neighbourhood of royalty. 

At Taplow the church has been 
removed from its place on the 
summit of the hill, and rebuilt 
on a site more convenient to the 
village. This was done early in 
the present century, when people 
were beginning to feel their way 
back towards the lines of Gothic 
art with results which can rarely 
be admired. Taplow Church is 
one of their failures; but its floor 
happily retains the interesting 
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monumental brasses from the 
church which was demolished. 
They include a series of memorials 
of the family of Mansfield through 
a period of one hundred and sixty 
years. It would be easy to linger 
long over their epitaphs, but it must 
suffice to notice a few interesting 
details. The first, dated 1455, is 
an early example of an English 
epitaph in verse, relating that— 
“Here lythe Richard, y* sone and y* 


eyre 

Of Robard Manfeld squyer, & Kateryne 
his wyfe, 

Wyth Isabelle hys suster bothe young 
& feyre, 

That at xix. yeer of age he lefte hys lyfe.”’ 


Of Robert Manfyld himself an- 
other tomb records that he fought 
with Henry V. in his wars with 
the French and the Normans, 
and was appointed fourth esquire 
to Henry VI. Another is for 
Thomas Jones, Esquire, who served 
under four successive sovereigns, 
King Henry VIII. and his three 
children, and died in 1584. The 
wife of Henry Manfeild, ‘‘ who 
died in the Catholique Romane 
faith in w™ shee lived,’’ 1617, is 
commemorated with an anagram 
upon her name, Hester Manfeild, 
‘¢ Mars fled in thee,’’ and some 
verses affording the required ex- 
planation :— 

“The god of Mars and discord needes 

must yeilde 


Where thy all peacefull soule doth man 
the feilde.” 


But the best of this series of monu- 
ments is one which may probably 
claim to be the earliest engraved 
brass in Buckinghamshire, belong- 
ing to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when Norman - French 
still lingered on as the language 
of the cultured classes. It has a 
beautiful little effigy in civilian’s 
dress, enclosed in the head of a 





1 Lingard, IV. vi. 177. 
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foliated cross, and below the stem 
is represented a fish floating in the 
waves, to indicate that the person 
belonged to the Company of Fish- 
mongers. The inscription relates 
that ‘*Nichole de Aumberdene 
jadis pezsoner de Londres gist icy: 
dieu de s’alme eit mercy amen.” 
On the bank of the river in the 
lower part of the parish, an old 
manor-house, with its adjacent 
farm-buildings, is still known as 
Amerden Bank; and in the an- 
cient brick- work and timbered 
walls, portions can still be seen 
which may perhaps be as old as 
the period when Nichole the fish- 
monger took his surname from it. 
The name of Amerden or Aumber- 
dene is worth investigating. After 
Vortigern had persuaded his coun- 
trymen to welcome the aid of 
Hengist and Horsa, he was suc- 
ceeded by another chieftain who 
had successfully revolted against 
his family, and became the cham- 
pion of the national cause against 
the Saxons at the time when Cer- 
dic, the founder of Wessex, was 
landing in Hampshire. This was 
a Romanised Briton named Aure- 
lius Ambrosius, who is perhaps 
identical with the Uther of medi- 
eval romance, and the father of the 
equally romantic Arthur. The 
memory of this Ambrose is pre- 
served in the appellations of various 
localities in the south of England. 
He ‘was buried,’’ says Mr Isaac 
Taylor, ‘‘according to his dying 
request, at Ambresbury [or Ames- 
bury] on Salisbury Plain. There 
is also a large camp in Epping 
Forest called Ambresbury Banks.’’? 
To these may doubtless be added 
the village of Ambrosden, in North 
Oxfordshire, lying just off the 
Akeman Street, close by the site of 
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the Roman fortress of Alchester, 
We shall presently notice the im- 
portance of the position occupied 
by this dene or hollow of Amer. 
den upon the bank of the Thames, 

In connection with the troubled 
days in which Vortigern and Am- 
brose ruled, we have yet to look 
at another monument at Taplow. 
In the disused churchyard on the 
summit of the hill there is a tu- 
mulus of conspicuous dimensions, 
Its height is nearly fifteen feet, 
and its circumference about two 
hundred and forty. Upon it stood 
until lately the remains of a mas- 
sive yew-tree, probably planted 
when the Norman church was 
built, and at any rate proving that 
the mound had been undisturbed 
for several centuries. It has re- 
cently been carefully opened,’ and 
its contents have been figured and 
described in various journals, a 
particular account being contrib- 
uted to the ‘ Times’ newspaper‘ 
under the title of ‘‘A Viking’s 
Grave.’’ Wide openings were cut 
into the barrow from opposite 
sides, and three deep shafts were 
sunk round the trunk of the an- 
cient yew-tree, until at last, on 
the natural level of the church- 
yard, a vast grave was discovered. 
It had been dug, twelve feet in 
length by eight in width, with 
its sides well defined in the hard 
gravel, and a layer of fine gravel 
was spread over its floor five feet 
below the surface. In it were the 
relics of an early burial, exceeding 
in interest every other such inter- 
ment that has been found in south- 
ern England. Beneath a covering 
of wooden planks the richly clad 
body of a chieftain had been placed, 
with his weapons about him and 
various utensils round him. A 





1 Pearson’s History of England during the Early and Middle Ages, 91, sg. 
# Words and Places. 212. 
*Times, Nov. 6, 1883. 


8 By Mr Rutland of Taplow, October 1883. 
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sufficient number of his _ bones 
remained to show the position 
in which his bearers laid him. 
His feet were turned a little 
north of west, as if he was laid 
to face the direction of the set- 
ting sun; for several vertebre of 
the back lay continuously along 
the centre, and beyond these was 
the left thigh bone. He had worn 
a woollen surcoat, edged with 
a beautiful frilling of gold, and 
buckled at the neck with a golden 
clasp; for some traces of a woven 
woollen fibre were found adhering 
beneath a fragment of decayed 
wood; and numerous shreds of 
gold tissue, sometimes ten inches 
in length, gathered up into fringe 
of an inch in width, were scattered 
for some two yards along the mid- 
dle of the grave ; and above these 
was a buckle, four inches long, 
made of four ounces of pure gold, 
richly chased, and set with garnets 
and with ornaments of coloured 
enamel, which still retained its 
brilliancy. He wore also a belt of 
stamped leather, fastened by two 
gold buckles, of only less beauti- 
ful workmanship than that which 
clasped his mantle ; for the buckles 
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‘were lying at about the centre of 


the body, and a fragment of the 
leather remained in one of them. 
Over his lap was laid his shield, 
circular, and two feet in width, its 
under side of wood, strengthened 
with a ring of iron, its outer side 
encased with bronze ; and portions 
of this were found, the central ring 
lying three feet from the brooch- 
buckle, and serving to give some 
idea of the hero’s stature. His 
hands were placed across the shield 
as he lay, as if to clasp it to his 
breast ; and, attached to his sleeves, 
he wore bracelets or armlets of 
bronze, with serrated edges, and 
mms of gilded silver—for these 
were found, with traces of the 
woollen fabric of his under-gar- 
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ment still adhering to the rims, 
lying above the fragments of the 
shield. His large two-edged sword, 
of iron, thirty inches long, in its 
sheath of wood, was laid at his 
side; and close to his hand was 
the seax or dagger of iron, and a 
barbed javelin lay near; for all 
of these were found, some in the 
last stages of decay, together with 
many lesser fragments of bronze 
and iron, which may have been 
portions of his armour. To the 
right of his feet was placed a 
bucket, such as the Saxons com- 
monly carried in their war-ship; 
and though flattened by the pres- 
sure of the earth upon it, this 
bucket was sufficiently preserved 
to show that its materials were of 
the same character as those of the 
shield. It was made of wooden 
staves, encased with bronze and 
strengthened with a rim of iron 
at the base; but in this case the 
bronze was stamped with a horse- 
shoe pattern—a frequent form of 
pagan adornment, probably to be 
connected with the Teutonic wor- 
ship of the White Horse deity, and 
corresponding thus far with the 
ornaments of a bucket in the Mu- 
seum of Devizes, found in a tumu- 
lus near Marlborough, where the 
hoops bear figures of horses. A 
second bucket, similar to the for- 
mer, was placed at the opposite 
angle of the grave, on the left of 
the head. He was amply furnish- 
ed, after the pagan custom, with 
supplies of food to support him on 
his journey to the under world ; 
for beside the second bucket, near 
his head, was set a large bronze 
vase, a foot in height, and some- 
what more in width, with a twelve- 
sided spreading margin at the top, 
and two massive handles at the 
sides, and a base loaded with lead. 
Upon the shield, near his hands, 
were laid two drinking-horns, of 
great size, of the form that required 
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them to be held in the hand while 
being filled ; and these are tipped 
at the ends with bronze, and band- 
ed at the mouth with silver, both 
the metals being gilded. Near 
the horns were two wide-mouthed 
vessels, of thin glass, of sage- 
green colour, and beautiful design 
—one adorned with spiked projec- 
tions of the dog-tooth form, the 
other with parallel raised lines; 
and the fragments of the latter 
were found so complete that a 
skilled hand was able to restore it. 
A third glass vessel of the same 
character was set near the head, 
and also a third drinking-horn of 
smaller size than the other pair, 
tipped as well as lipped with 
silver. Near the feet, again, were 
a fourth glass vessel and a fourth 
drinking-horn. The warrior was 
plentifully supplied with weapons 
also; for in addition to the knife 
at his side and the shield upon his 
breast, there were found at the 
right of his head another iron 
knife and the large projecting 
bosses of two other shields. Be- 
sides food and weapons he will 
need recreation also, and for this 
he is supplied with what appear to 
be counters for a game. They 
are rings or hollow beads of 
ivory, measuring about an inch, 
and closed at the ends with ivory 
plates pinned together through 
the centre with silver. Of these 
about thirty were found in the 
tomb, and with them a thick 
crescent-shaped ornament of silver 
gilt, six inches long, to which it 
is difficult to attach a meaning. 
Lastly, when the broad planks of 
wood have been placed over him, 
his spear with its barbed point 
and long iron socket is laid upon 
them, pointing, like the javelin be- 
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low, towards the west, in the same 
direction in which his body lies, 
Thus royally clothed and equipped 
with weapons and food and pas- 
time, he is prepared to move for- 
ward on his passage to the realms 
of darkness, and the lofty mound 
is heaped above his grave. Pro- 
bably its great height and size 
were designed that it might serve 
as a beacon, from which a signal- 
fire might convey the messages of 
danger or of war to all the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. 

From the character of these 
various relics that belonged to the 
buried chieftain, the antiquaries 
have been able to draw at least a 
few general inferences. The or- 
naments of rich goldsmith’s work 
have been imported from abroad, 
for even in their coinage the Eng- 
lish work of Saxon times is ex- 
tremely rude; but ornaments like 
these have been found in Mero- 
vingian sepulchres, and there is 
reason to believe that they were 
wrought in Paris—while others 
have thought that Saxon jewelry 
came even from Constantinople. 
At any rate these things prove 
that we have here a chieftain of 
high rank—possibly one of the 
kings of the Mercian Angles, for 
some of these had a palace, on 
a site which we shall presently 
notice, in the plain below us. Cer- 
tainly he is no Scandinavian Vi- 
king, as was at first supposed ; for 
in the interments of that race glass 
vessels are unknown, and the pro- 
fuse decoration is of Saxon rather 
than of Danish character.! 

We must therefore connect the 
warrior with the period when the 
descendants of those Saxons whom 
Vortigern invited had made their 
footing sure against the resistance 
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of the Britons whom Ambrose and 
Arthur led. And certainly the 
upper district of the Thames had 
fallen under their dominion before 
the last quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury, though the district of the 
Chiltern Hills held out to the last. 
Soon after the death of Penda, in 
the middle of the seventh century, 
Christianity was generally accepted 
in the Mercian kingdom. Perhaps 
these data may suggest the period 
to which the interment must be 
assigned. It could hardly have 
taken place with such magnificent 
surroundings on ground which the 
invader had not yet made his own ; 
and, at the same time, those sur- 
roundings evidently belong to the 
pre-Christian period of the king- 
dom. It is at least not unlikely 
that we have here a prince of the 
royal house of Mercia, who met his 
end near a spot which his followers 
would readily regard as worthy to 
become a prince’s resting-place. 
But the hill of Taplow preserves 
to us yet earlier memories. The 
Chiltern or Celtern Hills, called 
Ciltria by Matthew Paris, derive 
their name from having been the 
last refuge of the Celtic race in 
these parts. Long before this, in 
all the intestine conflicts of the 
Britons, and in all periods of in- 
vasion, a district which command- 
ed so important a part of the 
great central river of the island 
must have been a _ position of 
Supreme advantage. And all this 
applies with special force to such 
a point as Taplow, with its wide 
prospect up and down the valley. 
Accordingly it affords abundant 
evidence of an ancient fortification. 


“In front of Taplow Court, at the 
angle of the hill, the slopes still bear 
the name of the ‘ Bury Fields,’ showing 
that there the British Celts had their 
beorgh, or fortified hill-top. When 
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the ancient Norman church that once 
stood there was removed to its pres- 
ent more central position in the vil- 
lage, the traces of the old ditch and 
vallum which formed this British 
stronghold were exposed.” ? 


And the earth of which the great 
barrow is formed was already filled 
with remains of the older occupants 
of the site. 


“ Intermingled with the gravel and 
earth from all the shafts were flint 
scrapers, cores, and flakes of various 
kinds in great abundance, together 
with wrought bones, one piece re- 
sembling an awl, and bones of animals 
which had been used for food. And 
associated with the flint implements 
were crocks of Romano-British vessels 
of various types, but chiefly of the 
ruder kinds, and such as implied that 
Roman art, at the time of their manu- 
facture, had made but small impres- 
sion on the British people.” 


The explorer also ‘‘ removed a 
scrap of figured Samian from the 
base of the tumulus.’’?. There is a 
pond close by, in a stratum of clay 
that lies along the front of the 
hill, holding a supply of water that 
is never known to fail from the 
gravel soil above it. From this 
pond the holders of the fortress 
doubtless drew their water. It 
lies at the edge of a field bearing 
the remarkable name of the Bapses ; 
for tradition says that here St 
Berin, afterwards the first Bishop 
of Dorchester in the adjoining 
county of Oxford, baptised his 
Saxon converts. The mound of 
the old chieftain’s burial, on a site 
which was probably consecrated 
already by ancient British rites 
and still held sacred for the wor- 
ship of Thor and Wodin, had now 
become the pulpit of the Christian 
missionary. The same local tra- 
dition of his preaching clings to 
the old sanctuary of Churn Knob, 
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a few miles westward on the 
Berkshire Hills; and Berin’s Hill, 
on the west front of the Chilterns 
above Ipsden, likewise bears his 
name ; while, again, a few miles 
northward upon the same range, 
ancient encampments near Prince’s 
Risborough, and near Wendover, 
are called in each ‘instance Pul- 
pit Wood, and thus seem to pos- 
sess similar traditions. When 
the preaching of St Berin had 
done its work, we may suppose 
that some rude edifice of early 
Saxon Christianity was reared be- 
side the mound within the dyke 
of Taplow, to be superseded after 
another conquest of the land by a 
goodly Norman structure, which 
unhappily the mistake of two gen- 
erations ago has swept away. But 
it was an example of adaptation 
by no means unusual. At West 
Wycombe, in this immediate 


neighbourhood, the church stands 


in a circular intrenchment on the 
hill, though the village had been 
removed into the valley. Anda 
few miles southward, in Berk- 
shire, where a British fortress oc- 
cupies the end of a long bank of 
hills known as  Finchampstead 
Ridges, the parish church of 
Finchampstead, with its charac- 
teristic Normam apse, stands with- 
in the earthworks. 

And upon the mound at Taplow 
the Norman planted his yew-tree, 
in order, as is commonly supposed, 
to supply the villagers with bows; 
so that while the Church taught 
them the Gospel of peace, they 
might also, in case of need, be pre- 
pared for warfare. And around 
the church and the mound the 
villagers for many ages laid their 
dead, among them being the body 
of John Milton’s mother in an un- 
known grave. And here beneath 
a sombre tomb lie some of the 
great house of Villiers, from the 
mansion of Cliveden, which this 
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parish includes; and here are the 
family of the Earls of Orkney from 
the adjoining mansion, in a great 
vault beneath the turf. At last 
the old church is pulled down, and, 
save for some favoured families, the 
old graveyard is closed. And now 
that the old yew-tree has ceased 
to live, the needs of scientific and 
historical research have demanded 
the exploration of the mound, and 
its contents are carried away for 
the study of the archeologist in 
the British Museum, and in the 
process of exploring it the trunk 
of the dismantled yew-tree has 
fallen through into the hollow. 
Finally, the tumulus has been re- 
stored to the same external ap- 
pearance which it had presented 
before, and its summit is crowned 
again by a newly planted yew-tree. 

Beyond the angle formed by 
Taplow hill the course of the river 
curves round in a south-easterly 
direction across a broad alluvial 
plain, until it is diverted again by 
ridges of broken hills, which end 
on the Berkshire side in the forti- 
fied rock where Henry I. built his 
castle at Windsor, while their 
character is indicated on the Buck- 
inghamshire side by the significant 
name of the parish of Upton. Let 
us proceed to take a survey of this 
lower district. Here, as elsewhere, 
islands are not infrequent along 
the channel of the river. Prob- 
ably the best known is Monkey 
Island, near Bray, containing some 
three acres, where a Duke of Marl- 
borough built a grotesque pavil- 
ion, adorned with costly paintings 
on its walls and roof, in which 
monkeys are represented engaging 
in various sports and amusements 
of human life. Only a few miles 
down the river is the still more 
famous island of Runnymede. But 
the islands that remain represent 
a feature of the river which was 
far more frequently to be seen in 
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early days. The series of village 
names along its bank speaks very 
plainly of the change which has 
passed over it. 

“It is not difficult,” says Mr Isaac 
Taylor, “to prove that the present 
aspect of the lower valley of the 
Thames is very different from what 
it must have been a thousand years 
ago. Instead of being confined within 
regular banks, the river must have 
spread its sluggish waters over a 
broad lagoon, which was dotted with 
marshy islands, This is indicated by 
the fact that the Anglo-Saxon word 
ea or ey, an island, enters into the 
composition of the names of many 
places by the river-side which are 
now joined to the mainland by rich 
pastures.” ? 


Examples are to be seen in the 
villages which follow next in order 
below the parish of Taplow. First 
of these is Dorney, the water- 
island; for in the Welsh and 
Gaelic tongues dwr or dur still 
survives as the Celtic word for 
water; and Dorsetshire, with its 
capital at Dorchester, is the land 
of the Durotriges or dwellers by 
the water, and Dorchester in Ox- 
fordshire is the water-camp. The 
next place is Boveney, anciently 
written Buffney, probably the vil- 
lage-island ; for deuf or due is one 
of the forms in which the Norse 
word dy or dyre, a dwelling, occa- 
sionally appears; as in Normandy 
we have Marbceuf answering to 
the English Markby, or border 
dwelling, and Quittebceuf answer- 
ing to Whitby, the white dwell- 
ing.2 And both in Boveney and 
Dorney the central ” appears to be 
a relic of the Celtic immes or inch, 
an island; and, as in instances 
often to be met with elsewhere, 
the British words being merely 
meaningless place-names to the 
later colonists, they added the ey 
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or island of their own language. 
After these we come to Chalvey, a 
hamlet lying beneath Upton, where 
the final syllable probably tells the 
same story as in the other names; 
and the former syllable may pos- 
sibly relate to the chalk which 
appears again at this corner of the 
river-valley; or it may relate to 
the 4e//7 or well which . springs 
from it, known as Chalvey Brook, 
intersecting the playing fields of 
Eton College, ‘‘ whose water, con- 
sidered beneficial to the eyes, has 
its source in Queen Anne’s well, 
situated in a pretty grove of trees 
near the village of Chalvey, whence 
Queen Anne, and afterwards Queen - 
Charlotte, had the water carried 
up to the castle in buckets.’’ § 
The next parish is Eton, more 
properly Eaton as it appears in 
old writings, the island-town, dis- 
tinguished thus from Upton, the 
upper town, on the rising ground 
above it. Here the picturesque 
buildings of Henry the Sixth’s great 
foundation, commenced in 1441 and 
always increasing to the present 
day, cluster about the splendid 
edifice of the collegiate church, 
whose pinnacles rise as a conspic- 
uous feature in the surrounding 
landscape. With the name of 
Eaton we may compare, lower 
down the river, Chelsea, originally 
Chesel Ea, the shingle island, and 
Battersea, a corruption of Peter’s 
Ea, or Peter’s island. The Saxon 
word appears again in this valley 
at the foot of the rising ground of 
Burnham, in Ay Mill, a spot recog- 
nised by that name in a document 
of the thirteenth century, where a 
stream is now banked up to form 
a large mill-pond, but seems for- 
merly to have flowed in two chan- 
nels, enclosing an island on which 
the mill was built. In the local 
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nomenclature of the river also the 
same word occurs, in the ayotts or 
aits of rods or willows which are 
cultivated along its course. 

Another indication of the change 
which the river-bank has under- 
gone is to be noticed at the hamlet 
of Lake-end, a mile above Dorney. 
‘Here the only vestige of a lake is 
to be seen in a sluggish brook, 
often flooded in winter, which 
drains the hillside; but it is evi- 
dent that at no very distant date 
an arm of the river forming a 
lagoon reached up to the highway 
and the cottages whose name still 
records its limit. 

In the bed of the river, and in 
the rich soil of the valley around 
it, as well as upon the adjoining 
hills, abundant remains of former 
ages have been deposited, to be 
brought to light in these days and 
to give their aid to the scientific 
investigator. The draining of the 
land for modern agriculture, the 
excavation of the gravels for the 
road-maker and the clay-beds for 
the brick-maker, the cuttings for 
the line of the Great Western Rail- 
way, the dredging of the river, first 
for its barges and now for its steam- 
launches, alike add their contri- 
butions to these discoveries. All 
along the district there are re- 
mains of animals that once roamed 
the forests and hills, or pastured 
by the river-side. Bones of mam- 
moth and rhinoceros and wild horse 
have been dug along the valley. 
The gravel-beds at the foot of Tap- 
low hill afforded a few years agoa 
skull of the musk-buffalo. Teeth 
of horse and bison, antlers of red- 
deer and reindeer and Irish elk 
have been brought up from the 
river-bed. Together with these 
there were the larger beasts of 
prey. At least a few miles below 
this district the gravel has been 
found to contain remains of the 
lion; and as a memorial of more 
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recent times, the name of Wolveley 
in the parish of Bray hands down 
the tradition of the wolf’s lair. The 
herds of red-deer and fallow-deer in 
the parks at Windsor and Stoke 
Poges remain as the sole repre- 
sentatives of the various classes 
of ‘‘thieren’’ that have passed 
away. 

From the same deposits which 
afford these relics of bygone ages 
we learn at what an early period 
the human hunter was busy here, 
In the lower gravel-drifts next to 
the chalk foundation, there are 
found the rough flakes of flint 
chipped into the forms of rude 
implements and weapons by the 
river-drift man. He had not ar- 
rived at the art of grinding or 
polishing the stones, and could not 
make an axe that would do service 
on the trees. Indeed he seems not 
to have thought of any clearing of 
the woodland or cultivation of the 
soil. He lived along the river- 
banks; and a flint hatchet that 
would cut through the ice in 
winter was the best axe that he 
needed. Besides this, with sharp- 
edged flints that would cut the 
skins of his prey, and flat flakes 
that would scrape them, and _point- 
ed awls of flint that would bore 
them, his wants were satisfied. 
Specimens of scrapers of that primi- 
tive period have been found in the 
lower gravel-drift in Windmill 
Field at Hitcham, together with 
remains of mammoth and rhino- 
ceros, wild horse and buffalo; 
while one at Wittage in Taplow 
lay in a drift about 100 feet above 
the river, showing what vast 
changes must have passed over 
the country since the water left 
it in such a position. 

But in the upper soils which the 
river has deposited in later times 
there are flints more carefully 
wrought, and implements finely 
polished, showing that a superior 
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race had now become occupants of 
the land. From their habit of 
choosing caverns for their dwell- 
ings, when these could be found, 
they have been distinguished as 
the cave-men. Their haunts were 
not confined to the river-valleys ; 
but though they spread themselves 
further over the hills they still 
made no attempt to construct ha- 
bitations, contenting themselves 
with those which nature offered. 
The same field at Hitcham, where 
the relics of the river-drift man 
lay in the lower gravel, has yielded 
also three flint celts of this latter 
race. One of these measures nine 
inches in length, with a breadth of 
three inches. A flint javelin-head 
and many other relics of the same 
character have been found in the 
fields and woods at Taplow. Pol- 
ished axe-heads, seven inches in 
depth and three in width, have 
been taken from the river-bed, one 


of greenstone at Taplow mills, and 
another of quartzite just below at 


Maidenhead. Here also, among 
leaves and sticks in the peaty soil 
a few yards from the river, there 
was lately found, some four feet 
below the surface, the small skull 
of a primitive woman, whose an- 
tiquity is sufficiently proved by 
the thigh-bone and broken antlers 
of a reindeer that lay beside it. The 
Irish elk was in these days the last 
survival of the older extinct ani- 
mals, and men had learnt to fashion 
pieces of his vast antlers for their 
instruments. A hammer of this 
character has lately been taken 
from the river-bed at Monkey 
Island. 

When we pass on from the 
Paleolithic or old-stone, to the 
Neolithic or new-stone age, a fresh 
race of men had occupied the land. 
They are identified with the dark- 
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haired, long-headed, and short-stat- 
ured people who are still to be 
traced in a district of North Wales, 
but whose principal remnant is to 
be seen in the Basques of Spain. 
From the district which this rem- 
nant occupies on the river Ebro, 
they are known as the Iberic race; 
or, from their own traditional 
name, the Euscarian—a word 
which, through the intermediate 
form of Vescarian, is preserved in 
the names of Biscay and Basques. 
Being traced originally from a 
district of Central Asia, they are 
found to have been settled in the 
extreme western parts of Europe 
at the time when their civilisation 
was first developing. Hither they 
had already been driven before the 
advancing Celtic family, which in 
due time was to leave only the 
remotest corners in their posses- 
sion, and was itself to yield to 
other invaders in its turn. It is 
with this Iberic race, therefore, 
that we find a more distinct step 
forward in the stages of human 
progress in our land. There are 
efforts to clear portions of the for- 
est and to till the ground; and 
there are the beginnings of the 
potter’s art; and, above all, there 
is the commencement of settled 
habitation in the form of pit- 
dwellings. The circular depres- 
sions which are often to be seen 
on the chalk hills, though in many 
cases they merely result from mod- 
ern excavations, yet are sometimes 
found to have been the huts of 
mankind. A hole was dug down 
a few feet into the chalk, and 
roofed with boughs and sods. One 
series of such dwellings has been 
found along the base of the hills in 
this district, north of the present 
highroad. The pits contained the 
relics of their primitive inhab- 
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itants, burnt ashes of their fires, 
bones and teeth of the deer on 
which they feasted, flint instru- 
ments which they had used for the 
chase and for their cookery, to- 
gether with earthen cups of rough 
material and rudest workmanship. 

To what period of remote anti- 
quity these dwellings are to be 
assigned is a matter of merely un- 
certain conjecture. But it has 
been calculated that some five or 
six hundred years before the 
Christian era the working of 
bronze had commenced in our 
land. Further centuries elapsed, 
and the skill of the miner was 
progressing, and men_ supplied 
themselves with implements and 
weapons of iron; while at the 
same time the use both of stone 
and bronze still lingered on. 


Relics of these as of the previous 
ages are not wanting in the dis- 


trict before us. Quite recently, 
from the river-bed below Taplow 
the dredgers have brought up a 
sword of bronze and two axes of 
iron. And in the tumulus above, 
we have already seen that the 
chieftain who was buried there 
belonged to a period when iron 
was largely used and bronze had 
not yet been disused. 

And here the course of our 
story may lead us to digress for a 
moment to Batlyngemead, across 
the river on the Berkshire side, 
where a mound roo yards from 
the bank was opened about the 
same time as this at Taplow. It 
contained the usual relics of early 
days: ‘flint flakes and other flint 
implements, together with bones 
of ox, pig, horse, and red-deer, and 
scraps of Romano-British pottery.” 
But these were merely a deposit of 
the river, illustrating the abund- 
ance of such remains along its 
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ually accumulated by floods over a 
curious little abode of medieval 
times, occupied perhaps by some 
ranger who protected the fishing 
on the river or the hunting in the 
forest; for a hut with a fireplace 
was found within it, and a quan- 
tity of earthenware of the four- 
teenth century, of buff colour and 
glazed with greenish black, which 
must have been costly in its day.! 
The name of Pattle-ing, the battle- 
to which later times 
have added the superfluous mead, 
points to some old traditions which 
attached themselves to the spot, 
and carries us back to the days of 
tribal warfare or of Saxon inva- 
sion, supplying a link between the 
primitive and the medieval relics 
found beneath. 

Next to Taplow and Hitcham, 
upon the southern ridge of the 
Buckinghamshire hills, stands the 
village of Burnham, in the centre 
of the extensive parish of Burn- 
ham-cum-Boveney. That parish 
stretches almost continuously for a 
distance of eight miles from the 
river-bank at Boveney to the heart 
of the wooded upland, where it in- 
cludes the famous Beeches. Al- 
most continuously: for down on 
the flat common at the southern 
end an offset of the once-island of 
Dorney thrusts itself across, and 
cuts off the other once-island of 
Boveney. The fertile soil is rich 
with luxuriant elms, in striking 
contrast with the beech-covered 
heights of chalk above; and Bo- 
veney, as well as Maidenhead, is 
said to have contributed its elm- 
timber for the buildings of Eton 
College. Among the trees is the 
picturesque house of Boveney 
Court, containing within its walls 
several of the remains of a hand- 
some Norman mansion, and bearing 
testimony to the importance of the 





course. The mound had been grad- 
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lace in former days. Near the 
Court, with fields and pastures 
around it, close above the bank of 
the river, and unapproachable on 
foot in time of flood, is the little 
chapel of St Mary Magdalene, en- 
closed by a group of the over- 
shadowing elms. It possesses a 
large and massive front, with other 
characteristics of the Norman pe- 
riod. But it is now merely a 
chapel to the larger church of 
Burnham on the hillside. Its 
little churchyards is without mounds, 
and its walls and floor are with- 
out memorials. Burnham must 
have been for ages the burial- 
place of the dead from Boveney. 
Yet Burnham Church belongs dis- 
tinctly to a later age, its earliest 
portion being of first pointed char- 
acter, late in the Norman era; and 
when we compare the manner in 
which other parishes were parcelled 
out in the Saxon times, it is reason- 
able to infer that this parish con- 
sisted originally of a settlement 
upon the river, to which a long 
narrow tract of the upper wood- 
land was assigned. ‘The same ar- 
rangement prevails conspicuously 
along the district where the river 
flows beneath the western front of 
the Chilterns in Oxfordshire; and 
such is also the character of the 
parish of Dorney, which stretches 
up the hills side by side with this 
parish of Burnham. If this be so, 
Boveney was the original settle- 
ment, and the Norman chapel and 
Court represent its mother church 
and its principal mansion ; the large 
village of Burnham, two miles 
above, having sprung up in later 
times. The character of the upper 
village bears out this inference; 
for it has grown up apart from an 
ancient trackway which still passes 
beyond its eastern side; and its 
church, instead of occupying the 
usual prominent position, seems to 
have been added as an after-thought 
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on the western side, with no high- 
way passing it in either direction. 

Now the interest of all this lies 
in a curious tradition which at- 
taches to Boveney Chapel. It is 
said that the chapel was served in 
old times for the benefit of barge- 
men descending the river, who 
stopped here to attend divine ser- 
vice before moving on to the wharf 
at Windsor. The tradition may 
be a mere fiction to account for the 
isolated position of a little sanctu- 
ary on the river-bank. But, like 
most traditions of this kind, it is 
probably not wholly worthless; 
and at least it seems to point to 
the fact that at one time barges 
were in the habit of stopping 
here. 

There still exist the continuous 
remains of a primitive trackway 
traversing most of the distance 
from Boveney across the valley and 
up the hillside and through the 
depth of the woods, in a direct line 
to Beaconsfield, the felled place in 
the Beeches. Its antiquity is suf- 
ficiently obvious. It is older than 
the division of the parishes; for a 
great portion of its upper course 
was chosen as the dividing line be- 
tween Burnham and Dorney. And 
it is older than the village of Burn- 
ham ; for it passes, as we have seen, 
along the back of the village, and 
has not even a single old cottage 
upon its course. Yet even there 
we may find indications of its for- 
mer importance; for upon it there 
is still the village pound ; and its 
slope just below is still called the 
hog-market, from the days when 
the hogs that pastured the beech- 
forest were the chief cattle of the 
district. Its character is also shown 
by the course which it takes along 
the hollows of the hill, after the 
usual manner of British track- 
ways. 

It is worth while to follow out 
this track in its principal details, 
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because it illustrates well the way 
in which the course of half-oblit- 
erated roads of old times may be 
often recognised ; and as we follow 
it we shall find still further evi- 
dence of its great antiquity. Start- 
ing at a short distance from the 
town of Beaconsfield—for its com- 
mencement at this end seems to 
have been incorporated into pri- 
vate grounds at some distant time, 
—it is known along part of its 
course by the significant name of 
Holloways.. Afterwards it be- 
comes for some distance nothing 
more than a half-disused field-road, 
and then again it is a well-kept 
highway along the edge of the 
beeches. Here it passes only a 
few yards to the west of an oblong 
earthwork, surrounded by a ditch, 
deeply hidden in the woods. This 
is known locally as Hardican’s 
Moat, the name being written 
sometimes Hartecol and sometimes 


Harlequin, but apparently carry- 
ing with it a tradition of King 


Hardicanute. The value of the 
tradition lies in the suggestion 
which it offers that we have here 
a Danish work; for though there 
exists a story that war was waged 
between Danes and Saxons in the 
time of Hardicanute, there are no 
facts to support the legend. But 
the name of the last Dane who 
reigned in England may well have 
been engrafted upon the earth- 
work in later times as the name 
of its real maker became forgotten. 
And in earlier days the Danes left 
many marks of their incursions in 
the district. The first time that 
they penetrated into the central 
parts of our land, in 871, we find 
that they advanced up the Thames 
to a point considerably beyond 
this; for they encamped at Read- 
Dg; and gained a victory in which 
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the alderman of Berkshire fell, 
though a few days afterwards 
they were successfully repulsed 
by Alfred in the battle of Ash- 
down, on the end of the Berkshire 
Downs nearest to the Chilterns, 
Twenty-two years later they came 
again up the Thames; and the in- 
trenchments known as the Danes’ 
Ditches, near Danesfield House, a 
short distance above Maidenhead, 
are believed to have been their 
work on this occasion. Bledlow, 
the blood-hill, a few miles north- 
ward, where the front of the Chil- 
terns passes from Buckingham- 
shire into Oxfordshire, is perhaps 
the spot where Edward the Elder 
defeated the Danes in go06, as 
they marched westward from East 
Anglia along the Icknield Way; 
and the crosses cut on the face of 
the adjacent hills above that way 
—one at Risborough, and another 
at Winhill, the battle-hill — are 
thought to commemorate victories 
of the Christian Saxons over the 
an invaders, one of which may 
probably be connected with the 
Bledlow battle. And again, we 
learn from the Saxon chronicler, 
Florence of Worcester, that in the 
winter of 1009 the Danes passed 
through the Chiltern woods on 
their way to Oxford, when they 
plundered and burnt the town.! 
We must presume that to one or 
other of these incursions the in- 
trenchment of Hardican’s Moat 
should be assigned. : 
As we pass by the earthwork and 
emerge from Burnham Beeches, 
the course that we are following 
brings us along a grassy track, 
sometimes narrowed between shelv- 
ing banks, sometimes widened be- 
tween straggling hedges, and ap- 
parently preserved for little else 
than the parish boundary. Then 


— 
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it is formed once more into a good 
highway as it approaches Burn- 
ham village, and again becomes a 
strip of grassy waste along the back 
of it, descending at the foot of 
the rise through a narrow ravine 
at the hog-market, where no fewer 
than six ways meet. Following on 
from this point, we find the di- 
rect southward course occupied by 
a pathway over gently sloping 
fields, crossed first by the Great 
Western railroad and then by the 
modern coach-road from London. 
Here it comes to Huntercombe ; 
a fine manor-house with ancient 
characteristics, beautifully adapted 
asa modern mansion by the good 
taste of its present possessors. A 
suspicion of such a combe or hol- 
low as this name implies may still 
be faintly discerned down the slope 
by which we have passed, though 
the operations of the ploughman 
and the drainer have nearly level- 
led the old haunts of the hunter. 
And: it is noticeable that this foot- 
path was commonly used until 
quite recent times by the parish- 
ioners of the upper woodland of 
Dorney, no doubt from ancient 
custom, as they went down to at- 
tend divine service in their parish 
church. The track again becomes 
alane along the back of Hunter- 
combe, and passes on close to Cip- 
penham, a hamlet of the parish of 
Burnham. This place, often writ- 
ten Sippenham in the old registers, 
and occasionally Shipenham, was 
evidently the Chipping-ham or 
marketing village of the district 
before there was a market at 
Burnham. Here the Kings of Mer- 
cia had a palace, which, as we shall 
presently have occasion to notice, 
continued to be a royal residence 
in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. Probably it was then a 
mere hunting-seat, to which the 
King would come from Windsor 
Castle for the enjoyment of. the 
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chase, just at the foot of the forest 
which descended to this point on 
the brink of the wide swamp be- 
low it. The forest above is gone ; 
but the land below, though con- 
verted into fields and pastures, 
still retains much of its former 
character. The lane continues a 
little way past Cippenham along a 
marshy green; but there a con- 
siderable water-course crosses be- 
fore it, over which a bridge has 
long ceased to be needed, and 
hence the track disappears en- 
tirely. The existing highway is 
at Lake-end, a short distance west- 
ward. Still, however, the direct 
course is traceable here and there 
by hedgerows and boundaries ; and 
after a while it again becomes.a 
field-road, and passes through a 
farmyard, emerging upon Dorney 
Common. A few steps across 
the common, following the same 
straight course, and we are at an 
angle of a road out of Dorney vil- 
Jage, which from this point passes 
on in a direct line intersecting 
the common and brings us into 
Boveney. Upon the track which 
has been thus described we can 
picture to ourselves the rude tim- 
ber-waggons of early times convey- 
ing the beech-trunks down from 
the woodland to float them upon 
the river from the wharf at Bov- 
eney towards Windsor and Staines 
and London. 

The great highway from London 
to Reading, Bath, and Bristol, 
passes at right angles over the 
track which we have been follow- 
ing, crossing it at Huntercombe. 
To note its connection with this 
district, we must start from a point 
near Langley Marsh—no marsh, 
indeed, for it is on rising ground, 
and is really Langley Maries—so 
called from the dedication of its 


church. The road proceeds through 
Slough—again no slough in the 
modern sense, but possibly repre- 
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senting the Celtic s#eu, or high- 
ground, unless etymologists can 
suggest a better meaning; and 
Slough, as a town, is of no anti- 
quity, but has grown up from a 
hamlet in the parish, which bears 
the corresponding Saxon name of 
Upton. Its chief historic interest 
consists in the fact of its being Sir 


William Herschel’s home, and the 


spot where he discovered the plan- 
et Uranus. The road passes on 
through Salthill, another hamlet, 
consisting of a great coaching hotel 
and a few adjacent houses. Here 
a tumulus by the roadside is prub- 
ably a mere heap of refuge from 
comparatively modern gravel-pits ; 
but it has an interest as the scene 
of the Eton Montem of former 
times, when the boys of the col- 
lege had a yearly revel here, de- 
manding contributions of ‘salt ” 
from the spectators of their sport, 
among whom royalty were some- 
times numbered, and obtaining thus 
considerable sums of money, which 
were handed to the captain of the 
school for his support at the uni- 
versity: hence the name of Salt- 
hill. From this point there is no 
intermediate village. The road 
crosses the parish of Burnham, 
with only a detached dwelling 
here and there by the wayside, 
and after a course of four miles 
over open fields, it enters Berkshire 
at Maidenhead. The name of 
Maidenhead—in old documents 
Maydenhythe, and originally Myd- 
denhythe—implies a town of no 
primary importance ; for it is mere- 
ly the Middle Hythe, or wharf, be- 
tween two others—namely, those 
of Marlow and Windsor. The 
word Aythe, being practically lost 
to the popular language, became 
corrupted into Aead; and a myth 
grew upon the corrupted name, 
and the place was said to have 
been hallowed by the head of one 
of the legendary eleven thousand 
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virgins of Cologne being buried 
here. But until quite recently 
Maidenhead was merely a hamlet, 
or pair of hamlets, its street being 
the boundary between the parishes 
of Bray and Cookham, to each of 
which half of the town belonged. 
This fact, indeed, shows that the 
track between them existed in 
Saxon days; and there must ac- 
cordingly have been a crossing of 
the river here, at the foot of Tap- 
low hill. And the first bridge at 
Maidenhead was built in the clos- 
ing years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; after which the road which 
crosses it became the chief route 
from London to the west of Eng- 
land. But from the point where 
it passes out of Middlesex into 
Buckinghamshire at Colnbrook, 
supposed to be the Ad Pontes of 
the Romans, until, after a distance 
of nearly nine miles, it again passes 
out of Buckinghamshire in Berk- 
shire, it has not one ancient village 
upon its course. Here is sufficient 
proof that in this district it was 
no main thoroughfare of ancient 
times. 

It is a matter of history, or at 
least of accepted tradition, that 
the road which this superseded 
went along the higher ground 
above, and passed out into Berk- 
shire some two miles to the north 
of this, near Cookham. The line 
of villages which it traverses pre- 
sents a striking contrast with 
what we have been observing up- 
on the latter road. Crossing the 
river Colne it enters Buckingham- 
shire at Iver, where is a good 
church of Norman days, its font 
and its principal arcade and other 
features being of that period. 
The next village is Wexham, 
where again the church has Nor- 
man windows. Then we come to 
Stoke Poges, where the name tells 
first of the primitive settlers who 
fenced their cluster of dwellings 
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with a rude stockade, and secondly 
of the family of Poges from whom 


the manor passed to that of 


Molyns early in the fourteenth 
century. Here, in the ancient 
church, a richly ornamented arch 
is pointed out as the tomb of Sir 
John de Molyns, whose name we 
shall have again to notice, and 
near it is a beautiful brass to his 
descendant Sir William, who fell 
in 1425 at the siege of Orleans. 
We must not pass by its interest- 
ing memories of later times. The 
picturesque eastern gables of the 
church, with a tapering spire of 
wood rising near them, overshadow 
the resting-place of Gray, whose 
Elegy has made the churchyard 
memorable. The remains of the 
old manor-house are still to be 
seen in the outskirts of the ad- 
joining park, though now a large 
modern mansion takes the place 
of the old one, and its lofty cupola 
towers above the surrounding 
elms. The names of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton and Chief-Justice 
Coke, and the Lord Villiers, 
brother to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and William Penn of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Lord Taunton of 
recent times, go to make up the 
annals of this historic house. We 
pass next by Farnham, the distant 
home, or home of the wayfarers, 
where the epithet of Royal pre- 
serves the record of ancient priv- 
ileges ; for the lords of the manor 
held their rights by bearing a 
glove for the King’s right hand at 
his coronation; and the ancient 
church, prominent on the hill- 
front and beautifully renovated, 
has a quaint old English epitaph 
to Eustas Mascoll, who was 
“‘sometime clarke of the workes 
of Frisewithe in Oxford for Car- 
dinall Woolsey, and after these 
clarke of accomp’s for xvij yeares 
for all the bulding of Kinge 
Henry y® viij his plasis w’in xx 
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myles of London, and dep’ted this 
life pistellreder in Winsor Castell,’ 
in 1564. Westward of this is the 
village of Burnham, which became 
the market-town of that parish 
at an early date, superseding the 
older village of Cippenham in the 
valley. Crowning the ridge at 
the foot of Burnham is the finest 
church of the district; its north 
side adorned with a beautiful tran- 
sept of the fourteenth century, 
which contains Lord Grenville’s 
burial-place ; and its south side 
supported by a massive tower of 
late Norman work, though now a 
poor summit of modern timber, 
very unworthy of its surroundings, 
overlooks the adjacent plain. 
Thence the road turns northward, 
following the ridge of the hill 
along the district with which our 
survey commenced. Passing on 
by Hitcham and Cliveden, its old 
course descended to the river and 
entered Berkshire near Cookham 
by Babham Ferry. And Cookham 
was certainly a place of import- 
ance in ancient times. Here, in 
the closing years of the tenth 
century, a Saxon Gemot was held, 
at which a large number of thanes 
of Wessex and Mercia were as- 
sembled. And in Roman times 
it had its battle-field ; for in mak- 
ing a new cut to shorten an angle 
of the river half a century ago, 
the soil of the meadow was found 
to contain a number of skeletons, 
together with Roman swords and 
javelin-heads. 

But in those early days the ferry 
that led to Cookham was not the 
chief passage of the river in this 
district. ‘The most important route 
westward across this southern ex- 
tremity of Buckinghamshire may 
yet be traced in a third track 
south of the modern highway. 
It led across to Bray, the other 
ancient village whose hamlet has 
grown into the southern half of 
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Maidenhead, as the hamlet belong- 
ing to Cookham has grown into 
the northern half. And Bray is 
the Roman Bibracte, an important 
town of the Bibroci, still giving 
its name to one of the Berkshire 
Hundreds. There never was a 
bridge at Bray, but to the present 
day the river is often fordable in 
summer-time ; and we may conjec- 
ture that here, in the open valley, 
the ford was broader and shallower 
than that at Babham, where the 
river must always have cut out a 
deeper channel in turning aside 
beneath the chalk cliff of the 
Chilterns. ‘To Bray, therefore, the 
course of the ancient road was 
directed after entering Bucking- 
hamshire at Colnbrook or Ad 


Pontes ; and it is rich in Roman 
reminiscences. The name of Ad 
Pontes implies a series of Roman 
bridges crossing the broken chan- 


nels of the river Colne; the river 
itself taking its name from the 
Roman Co/onia at Verulam, or St 
Alban’s, near its source. 

Starting from Colnbrook, we 
follow the present highroad for 
about two miles, to the point from 
which we have already traced its 
course near Langley Marsh. Here 
a hedgerow, with its line of elm- 
trees, diverging slightly southward, 
marks the older track. It points 
directly to the village of Upton, 
where the old mother-church of 
modern Slough is well known as 
preserving portions of a Saxon edi- 
fice of highest interest. Its deep 
stone-vaulted chancel ; its chancel- 
arch (now removed, but rebuilt as 
a curious relic at the end of the 
aisle) so low and narrow that a 
pointed arch had been cut through 
on either side of it in the next 
age ; its original doorway and its 
diminutive windows still visible, 
though superseded by more elabor- 
ate Norman work ; the venerable 
yew-tree in its graveyard, and the 
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ivy-tree with huge trunk upon its 
tower, are all tokens of extreme 
antiquity. From Upton a road 
continues westward, passing the ‘ 
hamlets of Chalvey and Farnham 
End, and leading direct to Cip- 
penham, where it closes at the 
cross-road which we have already 
traced, and only proceeds thence 
in the form of a pathway. Thus 
Cippenham, though it was the 
marketing village, and possessed 
a home of royalty, has only two 
roads into it, both becoming mere 
footpaths beyond it. , 

The path westward will bring 
us next to Burnham Abbey. But 
before we proceed it will be worth 
while to stop and to note a royal 
assemblage which once met at Cip- 
penham. On the 18th day of 
April 1266, in the ninth year of 
his reign, the illustrious son of 
King John, ‘‘ Richard, King of the 
Romans, ever Augustus,’’ in the 
presence of his brother Henry, 
King of England, and his nephew 
Edward, the King’s son, and the 
Bishop of Bath, Chancellor of 
England, and the Bishops of Lin- 
coln, of Coventry, and of Lichfield, 
and Henry and Edmund, his own 
sons, and Philip Basset, and Wil- 
liam de Huntercombe, and William 
de Wyndlesore, and Richard de 
Oxeye, and Philip de Covele, and 
others, did for himself and for his 
heirs grant and confirm to God 
and to Blessed Mary and to the 
monastery of Burnham now found- 
ed, and to the nuns there serving 
God and their successors, in free, 
pure, and perpetual alms, in the 
sight of God and for the health of 
his soul and the souls of his pre- 
decessors the Kings of England, 
the manor of Burnham, with all 
its appurtenances, as in domains, 
homages of freemen, villenages, 
view of franc pledge, rents, escheats, 
wards, reliefs, maritages, and all 
else that belonged to him by reason 
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of the said manor of Burnham, 
together with the advowson of the 
church of Burnham, which was in 
his patronage by reason of the 
aforesaid manor; and he granted 
also, for himself and for his heirs, 
to the same nuns and their suc- 
cessors all the land with its appur- 
tenances which belonged to John 
de Boveney, with the milling and 
fishing and view of franc pledge 
which pertained to his manor of 
Cippenham, saving to himself and 
to his heirs the appurtenances 
which belonged to John in Stoukes ; 
and he granted also, for himself and 
his heirs, to the said nuns and their 
successors all the land of Morfor- 
long and Brockforlong, with all the 
meadow of Dillepol, which were 
part of his manor of Cippenham at 
the time of this his gift, and all 
the wood which he had bought of 
John de Everengee, which is called 
La Strete, and one portion of his 


wood of Hertlegh, as the boundary 
ditches mark it, from the wood of 
La Strete unto the wood of John 


de la Penne; and he willed also 
and granted, for himself and his 
heirs, to the said nuns and their 
successors to have and to hold all 
the aforesaid grants freely, quietly, 
peaceably, and entirely in meadows, 
pastures, plains, woods, grazings, 
ways, water-courses, and footpaths, 
within and without the township, 
even as he had held them or might 
have held them freely and quietly, 
without any reserve to himself or 
to his heirs, with all the liberties 
and free customs pertaining to the 
said lands, rents, and tenements, 
together with the advowson of the 
aforesaid church, in free, pure, and 
perpetual alms to be possessed in 
perpetuity; and he pledged him- 
self and his heirs to warrant, 
defend, and acquit this his gift to 
the said nuns and their successors 
against all men, both Jews and 
Christians—that is to say, from all 
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classes of courts, and from royal 
service, and from other secular 
demands, all and singular, which 
might on any occasion be required 
of the said nuns by reason of this 
his gift, due and customary ward 
of the Castle of Wyndelsore ex- 
cepted; in testimony whereof he 
gave force to the present charter 
with the seal of his royal Majesty. 
From this charter it appears 
that, while endowing the abbey, 
Richard still preserved his per- 
sonal interest in Cippenham ; for 
he expressly retains to himself and 
his heirs certain possessions that 
had belonged to John in Stoukes, 
a landowner, it would seem, of the 
neighbouring village of Stoke Poges. 
Five years later, in 1271, Richard 
died, without having attained to 
the imperial dignity to which he 
had been elected ; and later bene- 
factors in turn added to the pos- 
sessions of the abbey. Seventy 
years afterwards, Sir John de 
Molins had become lord of Stoke, 
and he endowed the nuns with his 
manor of Silverton in Northampton- 
shire. Other manors, or portions 
of them, nearer home were also 
bestowed, as those of Stoke itself, 
and Bulstrode, and Beaconsfield. 
Yet the abbey never rivalled the 
importance of Richard’s more mag- 
nificent foundation at Hales in 
Gloucestershire, where he found 
his last resting-place. Nor was it 
equal to the great Buckingham- 
shire house of the Bonhommes at 
Ashridge, founded a few years later 
by his son Edmund, Earl of Corn- 
wall. At the time of the disso- 
lution, Burnham Abbey had only 
nine sisters besides its abbess, with 
two priests, twenty-one hinds, and 
fourteen women dependent upon 
them. It was suppressed in 1539, 
as one of the lesser monasteries, 
the abbess and her sisters surren- 
dering themselves peaceably to the 
King’s will, and desiring only that 
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they might be permitted to enter 
one of the larger houses which 
for the moment were spared. Its 
income at that time was short of 
£200 a-year. But, as we have 
seen, Richard endowed the abbey 
well. It is said to have been his 
act of thanksgiving to heaven for 
the peace which his influence had 
restored after the long quarrels 
between the King and the barons, 
and also for his own deliverance 
from nine months’ confinement in 
the tower in which after their vic- 
tory at Lewes the barons had im- 
prisoned him. And it was a noble 
gathering when the charter was 
sealed and witnessed: King Henry 
III. and his son Edward, who was 
to succeed him; the King of the 
Romans and his two sons; the 
Chancellor of England and three 
other prelates; together with five 
attendant lords and_ gentlemen. 
Probably never before and cer- 
tainly never since that day has 
there been such an event at Cip- 
penham.! 

Before passing on, let us observe 
some topographical _ illustrations 
which Richard’s foundation-char- 
ter has supplied. We notfce the 
characteristic distinction between 
the Moor-furlong and the Brook- 
furlong, the one pointing to the 
rising ground northward and the 
other to the marshes southward, 
between which Cippenham lies. 
We notice, too, the meadow of 
Dillepol, apparently a fw/ or inlet 
of the river; and the question may 
arise, whether it is a pool around 
which the Saxons grew the dill for 
their village market, or whether 
it is a pool sacred to some de/w or 
deity of their Celtic predecessors, 
as in the names of Dilliker, the 
‘*idol’s enclosure,’’ or Dilwyn, the 
‘*idol’s island.’’? We notice again 
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the wood of Hertlegh, where had 
been a legh or lair of the hart near 
to the royal hunting-seat. And 
still more particularly we notice 
the wood of La Strete, implying 
that a Roman street passed along 
the district. It is curious to find 
this connection with the head of 
the revived Roman empire of the 
middle ages on a spot so full of 
memories of the older Roman 
power. 

The footpath along the hedge- 
rows leads us westward, bringing 
us out, after a distance of about 
half a mile, beside the ruins of the 
abbey. An outer wall along the 
roadside still encloses the eastern 
part of the abbey grounds, and a 
considerable portion of the moat 
remains within it. A _ plot of 
ground between the wall and the 
moat retains the traditional name 
of the Nuns’ burial-ground; and 
next to it, in another plot, is the 
still-garden, where herbs were 
doubtless grown to supply the 
household and its neighbours with 
simple medicines. A ruined build- 
ing known as the Lady-chapel 
stands next to the burial-ground, 
and many have had its special uses 
in connection with it; but an 
upper storey has been added, and 
Tudor windows inserted, and a 
fireplace built in where the altar 
stood ; for one Paul Wentworth, 
into whose possession the abbey 
passed after the dissolution, en- 
larged and altered the buildings 
and made this his residence in 
1574. The next building, forming 
the northern end of the principal 
series of the ruins, is known as the 
dungeon, dimly lighted with two 
narrow slits for its only windows, 
and showing remains of an under- 
ground passage. Out of this, as 
we might expect, there has grown 





1 See a paper by Mr W. L. Rutton, C.E., in Records of Bucks, v. 47. 
2 Taylor, Words and Places, 223, 
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up the usual legend, telling that 
once the passage was three miles 
long and led beneath the river to 
Windsor Castle. In this room it 
is said that one day a pair of iron 
fetters were found; and possibly 
in the troublous times to which 
Paul Wentworth’s mansion be- 
longed it may have been a dun- 
geon, though antiquaries say that 
in the nuns’ days it was probably 
their larder, and the seeming pas- 
sage may have been a large drain 
below it. For next to it is the 
largest room of all, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was the refectory. 
with its fireplace at one angle, and 
its large windows looking east- 
ward; and to the west of this 
stands a wall of the domestic 
buildings with the larger fireplace 
of what was probably the kitchen, 
still preserving the shafts of its 
original design, though afterwards 
remodelled in ‘l'udor times, while 
the upper storey also shows the 
work of both periods: but older 
and later work are alike ruined 
now, and made to serve for cattle- 
sheds, with some cottages added 
at the end. A_ beautiful chapel- 
like room stands next to the re- 
fectory, entered at the west by a 
good pointed arch of the date of 
Richard’s foundation, and lighted 
in its eastern projection by three 
lancet-windows at the end and 
another southward, of the same 
early period. It is known as the 
Long Chamber, and was probably 
the sisters’ chapter-house. A 
little nameless building next to it, 
with a chamber above, forms the 
southern termination of the ruins. 
It seems to have been the sacristy, 
or perhaps the chaplain’s lodging. 
But these buildings are stables 
now; and the space behind them, 
from which they are entered, and 
where once the nuns’ cloister was, 
is a farmyard now; and against 
the southern end of the last cham- 
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ber a barn is built. Here, upon 
the outer wall of the chamber, 
within the barn, are to be seen 
traces of a building of more elabor- 
ate character, and evidently added 
afterwards. This was the abbey 
church, built probably when the 
little community was enriched by 


Sir John de Molyns. That it was, 


a church of some consideration is 
evident, for besides the high altar 
there must no doubt have been the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
to whom the abbey was dedicated ; 
and further, Sir John made pro- 
vision for a priest to serve at the 
altar of St Catherine ‘‘for the 
good estate of himself and Egidia 
his wife during their mortal life.” 
The angle of the northern window 
of the sanctuary may still be traced 
at the eastern end of the wall, and 
a mutilated stoup for holy water 
near the western end; while be- 
tween these is a beautiful sedile 
with an arch beneath a pointed 
canopy, though all its enrichments, 
and the moulding of the string- 
course along the wall, have been 
ruthlessly defaced. Enthroned in 
this sedile, we must suppose, the 
abbess assisted at the solemn ser- 
vices of the Church. Last of all, 
apart from the other buildings, in 
an orchard, is a fragment still 
called the tower, which may have 
been a detached belfry; for at the 
surrender there were bells which, 
together with the lead of the 
roofs, were valued at £40. Seven- 
teen abbesses there were, from 
Margery de Eston, formerly sub- 
prioress of the Augustinian house 
at Goring, whom Richard first ap- 
pointed, and Maud de Dorchester, 
who succeeded her, down to Mar- 
garet Gibson, who subscribed to 
the King’s supremacy in 1534, 
and Alice Baldwin, who, with her 
nine sisters, five years later re- 
ceived small pensions as compen- 
sation and left her sacred home. 
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And still the ruins remain to tell 
of the quiet seclusion and active 
charity in which they lived and 
laboured; for even the King’s 
commissioners could find no ill 
word to say of them.! 

The registers of Burnham Church 
show that through the seventeenth 
century the abbey barn had become 
acommon resting-place of vagrants. 
There was ‘‘a poore man buried 
out of Bornham Abbey barne,’’ and 
also ‘‘a boye out of the Abbey 
barne,’’ in 1623, and ‘‘ Margret 
Nutley a poore woman died at the 
Abbey borne’’ in 1666; and chil- 
dren ‘‘ borne in the Abbey barne”’ 
were baptised from time to time 
through the same period. 

Following the course westward 
beyond the abbey, we have further 
indications of the character of this 
track in former times. A little to 
the north of the line there is a 
single house, still bearing the name 
of Weston, and proving that here 
was once a town or village lying 
to the west, in the days when the 
localities that we have noticed had 
an importance which has passed 
away. In the middle of the four- 
teenth century it was still known 
as the West Town; for in the 
twenty-third year of Edward III., 
**John Durewyne de la Westoune 
in Burnham ”’ grants to the church- 
wardens of Burnham the rental 
and appurtenances of one acre of 
ground in Langeworth for the 
maintenance of one candle before 
the image of St Anne. 

A short distance further we 
reach Amerden Bank. Whether 
the name implies that once there 
was a defensive earthwork, like 
Ambresbury Banks in Epping For- 
est, or whether it merely describes 
the situation on the bank of the 
river, it is probably impossible to 
determine. At any rate the posi- 
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tion is remarkable, with the river. 
bank rising to an unusual height, 
enabling the house to stand close 
to the water, yet above the flood- 
mark. The remains of its moat 
still surround it, while in front of 
it is the lock, remodelled with the 
latest appliances of the Thames 
Navigation Company, the old and 
the new thus holding their own 
side by side. And now for a mile 
above, along the river-bank, the 
«¢ Amerden estate’’ is parcelled out 
for building sites, and soon there 
will be a town of modern villas 
on the spot which hands down the 
memory of Ambrose, the Romano- : 
British chieftain, and where the 
medieval fishmonger, Nichole of 
Aumberdene, built his mansion; 
and thus a new history will grow 
up around the old name of 
Amerden. 

On the opposite side of the river 
is Bray, the Roman station which 
we have already noticed. Its 
ancient ford is only superseded 
by a ferry-boat, for Bray has 
long ceased to be a place of con- 
sequence. Perhaps it is best 
known for the quaint stories of 
its vicars. There is the well 
known tale of the old ecclesiastic 
who maintained that whatever 
changes might pass over the 
church and kingdom he would 
still adhere to his principle, and 
continue to be vicar of Bray. 
And there is the tale of another 
vicar, who with his curate was 
taking luncheon in the inn at 
Maidenhead, when King James 
I., returning from hunting, de- 
sired to share their meal, to 
which the curate gladly welcomed 
an unknown but very entertaining 
stranger, while the vicar resented 
the intrusion; the scene ending 
with an assurance from his offend- 
ed Majesty that the senior ecclesi- 
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astic should indeed’ remain un- 
disturbed as vicar of Bray, but 
the junior should’ be a canon of 
Windsor. 

The primitive track along the 
valley to the ford at Bray is now 
a thing of the dead past. The 
other ancient road along the hill- 
top to the ferry at Cookham is 
but a series of lanes frequented 
by royal and noble pleasure seek- 
ers, and useful for local commerce 
and husbandry, but otherwise un- 
known. Even the great highroad 
to Maidenhead Bridge, once busy 
with the hurry of stage-coaches, 
and full of the national life of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, is for all chief purposes 
superseded, like the others to the 
right and left of it. Close beside 
this last road there runs_ the 
splendid course of the Great 
Western Railway, with its four- 
fold line of broad gauge now com- 
pleted as far as this first crossing 
of the Thames at Maidenhead, and 
its trains conveying the traveller 
in a few short hours to Bristol 
and Penzance, to Birmingham and 
Holyhead. Yet the same energy 
that forges its roads of iron, and 
substitutes the steam-engines and 
their trains for the coaches and 
pack-horses of old, must spend 
itself also in the artificial protec- 
tion of spots of repose like Burn- 
ham Beeches. 

In Burnham and its adjacent 
telic of the primeval woods the 
interest of this district centres. 
And first the name of the village 
may tell something of its former 
surroundings, and point to a great 
natural change that has passed 
over the higher ground, corres- 
ponding with that which we have 
already observed in the disappear- 
ance of islands from the river. 
For the original hamlet would 
seem to have been called from 
some larger burn or brook than 
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now appears. There is a brook 
passing along behind the village 
street and carried round the back 
of the vicarage-house as if it had 
once been a protecting moat. Pro- 
bably the same brook accounts for 
the name of a holder of land here 
in the thirteenth century, called 
William in the Burne. But it is 
scarcely more than a little stream- 
let now. And many place-names 
in the upper parts of the parish 
seem to tell us that the hills of the 
ancient forest were once watered 
far more copiously than at the 
present day. The change must 
doubtless be attributed in part to 
the drainage and cultivation of the 
soil; but the system of natural 
drainage with which the hills are 
interpenetrated has borne a far 
larger part in producing the re- 
sult. There is here the same pro- 
cess that goes on upon a scale of 
greater magnitude in the fissures 
of a lofty limestone range, where 
rivulets and even rivers disappear 
in the mountain-side. The tourist 
of the Craven Hills will recall the 
fearful chasm of Gaping Gill on 
the flank of Ingleborough, with a 
large beck plunging into it, to 
reappear far below through the 
Clapham Caves at the foot of the 
mountain. So here and there 
among the Burnham Beeches a 
streamlet sinks into a depression 
of the ground, and the water, find- 
ing its way through the rifts of 
the chalk, forms a new spring 
through the hillside. Hence there 
must follow in the course of ages 
a great diminution of the water- 
courses by their absorption in the 
yielding substance of the chalk. 
An illustration of this may be 
seen in the outskirts of the forest 
a mile above Burnham. Among 


the trees and underwood of a copse 
a little brook dies away, and then 
revives in one of the clear springs 
from which the hamlet of Britwell 
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takes its name. At the spot of 
its disappearance a keeper’s cot- 
tage bears the designation of 
Lock’s Bottom, but the loch or 
lake has long ceased to exist. A 
few hundred yards above it the 
brook expands into a small sheet 
of water called the Swilly Pond, 
and we recognise the word which 
so frequently appears in the com- 
mon river name of Swilly or Swale. 
Here the brook collects the waters 
from a lofty plateau of marshy 
ground covered with furze and 
heather, and known as East Burn- 
ham Common. The dense forest, 
with its massive trunks and rugged 
limbs, stretches away on the one 
hand, and on the other lies the 
hamlet of East Burnham, with its 
scattered cottages and its four or 
five modern mansions. On the 
slope of the hill is the remnant of 
an old manor-house, the deep red 
brick-work of its ancient wall sur- 
mounted by a quaint gable and 
chimneys, and fronted by the 
relic of its moat, while a spread- 
ing cedar tells of the former glories 
of its garden. It is the manor- 
house of Allerds, formerly owned 
by the family of Eyre, whose re- 
cords exist in a series of Tudor 
brasses and later monuments in 
Burnham Church, and a tablet to 
the last of them a century ago re- 
lates that they had held the manor 
for more than four hundred years. 
We might continue to link on 
chain after chain of memories like 
these, and always to gain from 
them some new light upon the 
dimness of past ages. We might 
glance at Beaconsfield, just north 
of the Beeches, where the mansion 
of Hall Barns represents the manor- 
house of Edmund Waller, and the 
remains of another mansion called 
Gregories mark the home of Ed- 
mund Burke, and the church of 
the town possesses the graves in 
which they were laid to rest, the 
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poet in 1687, the statesman in 1797, 
Or the town of Beaconsfield may 
remind us of the more recent 
statesman who took from it the 
title of his earldom, which it is 
said Edmund Burke would one 
day have assumed had his life been 
spared. Or we may wander a 
short distance westward to the 
home of Benjamin Disraeli at 
Hughendon Manor, and to the ad- 
joining borough town of Chipping 
Wycombe, which was the scene 
of his first and unsuccessful par- 
liamentary contests, and for which 
Edmund Waller was the represen- 
tative two centuries before. Here, 
too, we may be led back into re- 
mote ages, by the cluster of British 
earthworks near the town, with 
the great double intrenchment 
of Desborough Castle — vulgarly 
called the Roundabout—in the 
centre, and the lesser fortresses of 
West Wycombe Hill and Keep 
Hill on either side. Or we may 
pass a little way eastward, to the 
great oval camp of the Britons, 
enclosing twenty acres of land 
on the high ground of Bulstrode 
Park, where, according to the 
legend, the Saxon family of Shob- 
bington mounted themselves on 
bulls and successfully resisted the 
Norman invader; and their chief 
afterwards submitted himself to 
the Conqueror, again riding to the 
Court upon a bull, from which 
circumstance his family derived 
their name of Bulstrode. And 
after their manor had been bes- 
towed on Burnham Abbey, and 
then alienated to the Earl of 
Sarum, and again given to Bisham 
Abbey, the Bulstrodes came a 
second time into possession of it 
after the dissolution, and held it 
until the eventful history of their 
house ended by the death of its 
last member at the age of a hun- 
dred and one at the Court of St 
Germain’s, whither he had accom- 
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panied King James II.; after 
which his lands passed by pur- 
chase to the infamous judge, Sir 
George Jeffreys of Bulstrode, who 
rebuilt the mansion, and then 
passed to the Earls and Dukes of 
Portland, and lastly, in the pres- 
ent century, to the Duke of 
Somerset. Or once more we may 
wander a little to the northward, 
where the Celtic language marked 
the highest point of the Bucking- 
hamshire Chilterns with the name 
of Penn, and where the church 
abounds with interesting monu- 
ments of the Penn family, whose 
descendant, William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, lies un- 
named in the secluded _burial- 
ground of the Quakers in the 
neighbouring village of Chalfont 
St Giles. Or still to the north- 
ward, we may look at the noble 
medieval mansion of Great Hamp- 
den high among the beech-woods, 
and the adjoining church with 
its memorials of the Hampden 
family; of whom we may note 
that they, together with the 
Penns, went to aid their neigh- 
bours the Shobbingtons against 
William the Norman in the battle 
where they strode the bulls. And 
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among these is another nameless 
grave, in which lies the great 
John Hampden. 

But we have already gathered 
up sufficient recollections to show 
that the ground which we are 
treading in this southern extrem- 
ity of the old Mercian kingdom, 
teems with records of ages that 
seem almost infinite. From the 
nameless antiquity of the river- 
drift savage, and the rude hunter 
of the hills who followed him, it 
has led us on to the primitive 
potters of the pit-dwellings, and 
the warriors of the Celtic tribes 
whom the Romans conquered and 
went far to civilise, and the Saxons 
and Angles who were next vic- 
torious, and who were finally in- 
termingled with the Danes and 
Normans of further conquests, and 
then the Plantagenet kings and 
all the feudal and ecclesiastical 
life of the middle ages, and then 
the Tudors and their progress to- 


wards modern days, and then the 
Stuarts and the final breakdown 
of the ancient régime, and lastly 


the settlement of things upon 
their modern basis, with the people 
and the Crown bound together by 
common ties. 
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AT length we are within rea- 
sonable distance of the end of one 
of the most laborious sessions ever 
endured by a British Parliament. 
The review of such a period might 
naturally be expected to include a 
long and more or less satisfactory 
record of well-discussed and well- 
considered legislation. | Unhap- 
pily no such record can be at- 
tempted by an impartial chronicler 
of the parliamentary history of the 
year. Great as have undoubtedly 
been the labours of the members 
of the House of Commons, there 
have ensued no legislative results 
commensurate with those labours, 
or with the powers of endurance 
displayed by our legislators. We 
look back with amazement upon 
the seven months which have 
elapsed since the meeting of Par- 
liament, and marvel to observe 
how little has been accomplished 
during the time, and how much 
of promised and expected legisla- 
tion remains not only unaccom- 
plished but even unapproached 
and unattempted. A greater mar- 
vel, however, is to be encountered 
by those who, in these extraordin- 
ary times, are still capable of mar- 
velling at anything. The charge 
of waste of time and of wilful 
obstruction to public business has 
actually been brought against her 
Majesty’s Government by the Op- 
position, and gravely urged by 
some of those very men who are 
themselves mainly responsible for 
the evils of which they pretend 
tocomplain. It is as if the pick- 


pocket should seek to give the 
policeman in charge, or the mur- 
derer should strive to convince 
the jury that it was his victim 
who really deserved to be hanged. 


Nevertheless, it is actually the 
fact that Mr Gladstone himself has 
charged the Government with ob- 
struction and the waste of public 
time, and that his janissaries faith- 
fully repeat this unjustifiable ac- 
cusation in the peripatetic har- 
angues with which they habitually 
weary the country. 

It is fortunate that the British 
people, being a hard-headed and 
intelligent race, will judge fairly 
and impartially upon such a ques- 
tion, and will take into consider- 
ation the probabilities of the case, 
and the peculiar circumstances 
under which the Opposition strive 
to turn against their opponents 
the charges to which they have 
themselves been obnoxious from 
the very commencement of the 
session. The British people will 
see at a glance that a Government 
with a good working majority in 
both Houses of Parliament can 
have had no object either in wast- 
ing time, obstructing the business 
which they had themselves intro- 
duced, or prolonging the session to 
an indefinite length. Their inter- 
est lay entirely in the opposite 
direction. Their natural and legiti- 
mate desire must have been to pro- 
duce and carry the measures which 
they had promised, to prove their 
capacity for the duties they had 
undertaken to discharge, and to 
conclude the session at a reasonable 
time. Indeed, the very fact that 
their majority in the Commons has 
all along depended upon the sup- 
port of the Liberal Unionists, must 
have made them still more anxious 
to bring forward those measures 
upon home and domestic subjects, 
by the character of which they 
hoped to show that the alliance 
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between themselves and Lord 
Hartington’s followers was not 
confined to the Home Rule ques- 
tion, but that there existed be- 
tween them enough of general 
political sympathy to justify the 
hope that this alliance might be- 
come closer and more permanent. 
Everything points to the conclu- 
sion that to obstruct and to waste 
time would have been directly con- 
trary to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment, and that the accusation 
against them would be unintelli- 
gible as well as ridiculous, if it 
were not so obviously to the ad- 
vantage of their unscrupulous op- 
ponents to advance it. They, in- 
deed, from Mr Gladstone down to 
Sir William WHarcourt, have not 
been troubled with many scruples, 
either as to committing the of- 
fences themselves or charging them 
upon innocent men afterwards. 
How differently would the busi- 
ness of the session have been car- 
ried on throughout, how much 
higher would the credit of the 
House of Commons have stood in 
the country, and how much more 
agreeable and satisfactory would 
have been our present retrospect 
of the session, if the leader of the 
Opposition had taken at the out- 
set a worthy and constitutional 
line of action! If Mr Gladstone 
had boldly set his face against ob- 
struction from the first—if, even, 
without repudiating any part of his 
newly adopted Home Rule creed, 
he had made it abundantly clear 
to his Parnellite allies that the 
Opposition, if led by him, must 
be conducted upon constitutional 
lines, and in accordance with the 
traditions of Parliament and the 
established usages of the House of 
Commons, much of the evil which 
has occurred would have been pre- 
vented, and the disgrace into which 
the House has been brought by the 
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conduct of some of its members 
would probably have been avoided. 
Unhappily, such a course was not 
congenial to the character and dis- 
position of Mr Gladstone. It was 
doubtless to the advantage of his 
party that the Government should 
be obstructed, and should be un- 
able to show to the country a good 
record of legislation at the close of 
the session. If, therefore, we fol- 
low the wise old rule of consider- 
ing, after a crime has been com- 
mitted, to whose advantage it has 
been, and from these premisses pro- 
ceed to guess at the probable per- 
petrator, we shall see that the 
charge of obstruction and waste of 
time are much more likely to at- 
tach rightly to Mr Gladstone and 
his friends than to their opponents. 
At all events, it is the Opposition 
who have been the gainers, and 
the Government the losers, by 
what has occurred. Moreover, the 
Gladstonian Liberals have had an 
opportunity, of which they have 
not been slow to avail themselves, 
of misrepresenting their opponents 
and raising the false issue of 
‘¢ Conciliation v. Coercion,’’ which 
has doubtless produced a consider- 
able, though it is to be hoped only 
a temporary, improvement in their 
political position. It is true that 
they could only avail themselves 
of the opportunity in question by 
a gross violation of public duty, a 
departure from the old and right- 
eous tactics of constitutional op- 
position, and an amount of dirt- 
eating on the part of their front 
bench almost unparalleled in par- 
liamentary history. 

These, however, are but trifles to 
the present leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, provided that a political advan- 
tage can be secured. The Queen’s 
Government declared upon their 
responsibility that it was necessary 
to strengthen the criminal law in 
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Ireland. If Mr Gladstone had 
had the fairness and manliness to 
stand forward, to declare that the 
Government must bear the whole 
responsibility of their demand, but 
that with that qualification and 
understanding he felt bound to 
support them, he would have taken 
a course honourable to himself, in 
strict accordance with precedent, 
and one which would have placed 
him in an impregnable position for 
future action, whether the demand 
of the Government afterwards 
turned out to have been justifiable 
or the reverse. But although such 
a course would appear to have been 
obviously dictated by public duty, 
although precedent seemed to re- 
quire it, and as regarded the nature 
of the Government Bill itself, it 
was incontestably less stringent 
than one of a similar character 
introduced by Mr Gladstone’s own 
Government five years ago, these 
considerations went for nothing 
when there appeared on the other 
side the chance of damaging the 
‘Tory Government.’”’ Mr Glad- 
stone threw himself into the bitter- 
est opposition to the measure—he 
denounced it to the country as a 
‘¢wanton,”’ ‘‘ miserable,’’ ‘‘ insult- 
ing,’’ and ‘‘ disastrous’’ Bill, and 
by his language and conduct must 
be held to have made himself re- 
sponsible for the indefensible tac- 
tics by which the measure was op- 
posed in the House of Commons, 
as well as for the misrepresenta- 
tions and exaggerations regarding 
it with which the country has 
been flooded. 

As far as the merits of the Bill 
itself are concerned, it may suffice 
to call three things to our recol- 
lection. First, that Lord Selborne, 
Mr Gladstone’s own Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1882, who had previously 
emphatically declared that the Bill 
of the present session was of a less 


drastic character than that of 1882, 
demolished the case of the Opposi- 
tion in a speech delivered upon the 
Committee stage of the measure in 
the House of Lords; secondly, that 
after all the bounce and bluster 
with which Gladstonian orators, 
following their leader’s example, 
had denounced the Bill throughout 
the country, the occupants of the 
Opposition front bench in the 
House of Lords (where there were 
no Irish Nationalists to cheer 
them, and to interrupt their oppo- 
nents) shrank from debate when 
the Bill reached that august as- 
sembly, and fared miserably in the 
debate which was forced upon them; 
and thirdly, that Lord Hartington 
has stated, in words which will be 
indorsed by every impartial man, 
that it appears to him that there 
was ‘‘no reasonable cause for the 
protracted opposition to the Bill, 
except the desire to discredit the 
Government, and to embarrass poli- 
tical opponents by preventing them 
from taking legislation of any other 
character.’’ In truth, the Bill was 
one absolutely necessary to enable 
the Government to vindicate the 
supremacy of the law in Ireland, 
and to show that no authority 
other than that of her Majesty 
could be permitted to rule in that 
country. To call that ‘‘ coercion” 
which was introduced in order to 
free the Irish tenantry from a 
coercion more galling, more cruel, 
and more systematic than the his- 
tory of our country has hitherto 
recorded, was and is a misnomer 
of which honest and fair-minded 
men should be ashamed. The ques- 
tion was one between the ‘*coercion” 
of criminals or of law-abiding men, 
and nothing has for many years 
been so discreditable to the Liberal 
party and their leaders as the 
course which they have pursued 
in order to satisfy their Parnellite 
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allies upon a question upon which 
loyal men of all parties should 
have been found standing side by 
side. Whatever may be said by 
way of excuse on their behalf, few 
thoughtful politicians will doubt 
that, had Mr Gladstone himself 
been in office, it would have been 
impossible for him to have allowed 
the system of tyranny which has 
prevailed in parts of Ireland to 
have continued without let or hin- 
drance. Judging from the past, 
it is unlikely that he would have 
hesitated to introduce a measure 
for the vindication of the Queen’s 
authority in Ireland, had the re- 
sponsibility of that vindication 
rested upon his shoulders. Indeed, 
even if a measure of Home Rule 
had been in prospect, he must have 
provided for the security of the com- 
munity during the interval which 
would of necessity have elapsed be- 
fore the new national power could 
be created to which he proposed to 
hand over the control of the ex- 
ecutive. This could hardly have 
been done without strengthening 
the law, and the responsibility of 
neglect in this particular would 
have pressed upon Mr Gladstone 
as much in 1887 as it did in 1882, 
and indeed in 1886, in which year 
he has informed us that it had 
been the intention of his Govern- 
ment to have renewed some por- 
tion of the Peace Preservation 
Act had they continued in office. 
It can hardly, therefore, be open to 
question that, had the Gladston- 
ians been in office during the 
present session, they would have 
been compelled to apply to Parlia- 
ment for additional powers to 
maintain order and enforce the 
law in Ireland; and it has been 
with a full knowledge of this fact 
that they have deemed it con- 
sistent with the duty of loyal men 
and patriotic citizens to denounce 
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the Government in unmeasured 
terms for taking a course which 
it was absolutely indispensable for 
any Government to have taken. 

In spite of their obstructive tac- 
tics and unscrupulous opposition, 
the Crimes Bill has indeed become 
law, and the country will look for 
its resolute enforcement by the 
Government. The only success 
which the Gladstonian faction has 
achieved has been the delay of 
necessary legislation, especially for 
Great Britain, and for this delay 
they will hereafter be held respon- 
sible by the constituencies. Irish- 
men indeed, unless they differ en- 
tirely from ordinary mortals, must 
perceive that the remedial mea- 
sures promised by Government 
with regard to their country have 
been barred and delayed by the 
very men who seek to pose as the 
special champions of Ireland, and 
that it is the Gladstonians who 
are responsible for having once 
more made that unhappy country 
the battle-field of contending poli- 
tical parties, and this at a crisis of 
her history at which the best men 
of all parties were ready to have 
united in an attempt to settle the 
questions which peculiarly affect 
her, upon a sound and satisfactory 
basis. Upon the one ‘remedial 
measure ’’ for Ireland, the passage 
of which could not be prevented 
by Gladstonian-Parnellite obstruc- 
tion, we speak with reserve. The 
‘‘Land Bill’? was not a measure 
which in ordinary times and under 
common circumstances would ever 
have been introduced by a Conser- 
vative Government. We have to 
bear in mind that the times and 
circumstances were wholly excep- 
tional, before we can justify to 
ourselves the introduction or the 
provisions of a measure which dealt 
with the rights of property after a 
fashion which can hardly have re- 
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commended itself to the minds of 
constitutional lawyers or ordinarily 
honest men. 

But the truth is, that the main 
principles of constitutional law 
and of ordinary honesty were so 
roughly invaded and set aside by 
the Gladstone Land Bill of 1881, 
that they have ceased to be land- 
marks for Irish land legislation 
since that eventful epoch. Par- 
liament at that time entered upon 
a groove from which extrication 
has since been difficult, and the 
fresh ‘‘ concessions’’ made to ten- 
ants by the Bill of the present 
year are little more than deduc- 
tions, more or less logical, from the 
premisses then laid down. This 
fact was well expressed in a casual 
sentence of Lord Salisbury’s, which 
declared the difficulty of introduc- 
ing ‘‘ sane’’ principles into a legis- 
lation which was itself ‘‘ insane.’ 
Under the auspices of the Glad- 
stone Government, who saw no 
way of meeting agitation save by 
yielding to the demands of agita- 
tors, Parliament was induced to 
depart from the definite principles 
emphatically laid down by Mr 
Gladstone in his Irish Land Bill 
of 1870, and to enter upon a down- 
ward course in the legislation of 
1881 which was deplored and 
dreaded by every one who under- 
stood the questions under discus- 
sion. Not only has there been 
a facilis descensus since that un- 
happy departure from sound 
principles, but it has been one 
which it has been impossible to 
avoid, and hence it has arisen 
that the Conservative Government 
of to-day have been obliged to in- 
troduce a measure which has 
doubtless been distasteful to many 
of their supporters. It has, how- 


ever, been loyally introduced and 
carried with the object of improv- 
ing the condition of the Irish ten- 
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ants, and we can but hope that 
it may not only have this effect, 
but may also show to the class for 
whose benefit it is intended that 
there is no unwillingness on the 
part of the Conservative Govern- 
ment and the Unionist party to 
go to the utmost limit of constitu- 
tional and equitable concession in 
order to remove even the sem- 
blance of a grievance from the 
inhabitants of the ‘‘sister island.” 

The Government have been 
charged with permitting amend- 
ments to be made in the House 
of Lords with a view to satisfying 
Irish landlords; and it has been 
alleged by the Parnellites and 
their allies that the value of the 
Land Bill has been thereby greatly 
diminished, and that the Govern- 
ment have actually broken faith 
by their acceptance of these amend- 
ments. But any one who impar- 
tially considers the matter will find 
that these charges cannot be sup- 
ported. It has been indeed a dif- 
ficult task to steer between the 
conflicting interests which are in- 
volved in any measure of Irish 
land legislation; but the Govern- 
ment have acted throughout in 
that spirit of conciliation by which 
alone it was possible ‘that the ques- 
tions at issue could receive a satis- 
factory solution. We regret, in- 
deed, that Mr T. W. Russell 
(whose services to the Unionist 
cause we gladly admit and appreci- 
ate) should have deemed it neces- 
sary to declare his opinion that 
too much concession has been 
made to Irish landlords; but he 
and those who think with him 
should bear in mind that there 
are many who hold an entirely 
different opinion. 

No class in the world, we ima- 
gine, has ever received so many 
and such special legislative gifts 
as the Irish tenants ; and although 
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we are old-fashioned enough to 
believe that interference by Par- 
liament with freedom of contract 
is a departure from sound prin- 
ciple, which cannot be carried out 
without grave risk to all concern- 
ed, and to the community at large, 
yet when such interference has 
been deliberately undertaken and 
carried out, it is well that both 
parties jn the State should have 
combined to render the working of 
the system as successful as its na- 
ture will permit. The Land Bill of 
this session has been acknowledged, 
even by some of the opponents of 
the Government, to be a measure 
conceived in a ‘‘ generous ’’ spirit ; 
and the carping criticisms of the 
ex-official Gladstonians will not 
prevent the recognition of that 
spirit by all who desire to judge 
fairly and impartially of the matter. 

It is scarcely worth while to 
refer in detail to the other meas- 
ures of the Government, some few 
of which have been passed and 
some withdrawn, because, after 
all, the session of 1887 will always 
be remarkable for the completion 
of three undertakings—viz., the 
better control by the House of 
Commons of its own business ; the 
strengthening of the law in Ire- 
land; and the Land Bill to which 
we have already referred. All 
other legislative attempts, success- 
ful or unsuccessful, have really 
been secondary to the three objects 
which it was necessary to accom- 
plish, and the accomplishment of 
which will, it is to be hoped, clear 
the way for other legislation in the 
near future. 

Of late years Ireland has occu- 
pied far more than her legitimate 
share of the time of Parliament, 
and even yet there is foreshadowed 
a Land Purchase Scheme, which 
will doubtless require and obtain 
a further portion of that time. 


But the courage and determination 
of the Government in refusing to 
make their Act for strengthening 
the law in Ireland a merely tem- 
porary measure, and in dealing 
with the land question in a large 
and generous spirit, deserve and 
will doubtless receive their reward 
in the removal of two subjects 
which have constantly blocked the 
path of legislation for many years 
past, and will enable Parliament 
to apply its energies to other efforts 
in the direction of progressive im- 
provement. 

So far as we can judge at present, 
those efforts are not likely to be 
interrupted by foreign or colonial 
matters. Under the able and firm 
administration of Lord Salisbury, 
a general confidence as regards our 
relations with foreign Powers has 
become established in the mind of 
the public, and it is generally felt 
that the honour and interests of 
Great Britain are safe in the hands 
which now hold the reins of 
power. There will, of course, from 
time to time arise clouds in the 
horizon, and attempts will never be 
wanting on the part of political foes 
at home to magnify trifles and to 
suggest misunderstandings, even 
where they never existed. But let 
any man of ordinary discernment 
contrast the present state of our 
foreign relations with that which 
existed under the restless and 
uncertain spirit which dominated 
Mr Gladstone’s Government, and 
there will be found ample cause for 
congratulation upon the happy 
change which has been effected, 
and the greater authority and 
influence abroad admittedly pos- 
sessed by the British Govern- 
ment. 

As regards our colonies, thanks 
to the conference so wisely sug- 
gested and initiated by Mr Stan- 
hope, this year has witnessed the 
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visit of very many of our leading 
colonists to these shores, and the 
conference itself has proved the 
means of bringing colonies and 
mother country into, if possible, a 
nearer and closer communion than 
previously existed. Never did 
there exist a better feeling between 
those subjects of Queen Victoria 
who inhabit these islands and 
those who dwell under the same 
flag in distant quarters of the 
globe, and never was greater proof 
given of that loyal attachment to 
Queen and Constitution which is 
indubitably cherished by Britons 
in every part of the world. And 
yet, whilst so much has been ac- 
complished during the past few 
months to weld together the vari- 
ous component parts of this great 
empire, and specially, moreover, 
in this Jubilee year of our Queen, 
to manifest the enthusiastic loyalty 
with which her crown and person 
are regarded by her subjects, it is 
impossible not to feel in some re- 
spects an insecurity which, under 
such circumstances, ought not to 
exist. Well as Ministers have 
worked, boldly as they have 
borne themselves, and faithfully 


as the Liberal Unionists have 
supported them in their com- 
bat with the common enemy, 


it must still be frankly owned 
that the position of the Govern- 
ment and of the Unionist party 
has not been strengthened during 
the session which has just con- 
cluded. We have never been 
among those who habitually pro- 
claim ‘‘peace’’ when there is 
‘*no peace;”’ and we hold it to be 
far better to tell the truth and 
face the real position than to at- 
tempt to gloss over errors and mis- 
fortunes, and to paint the picture 
in brighter hues than can be justi- 
fied by the reality. There can be 
no doubt that at the close of this 
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session there is more of assurance 
and vigour in the Gladstonians and 
of corresponding depression in the 
Unionist ranks than was the case 
at its commencement. This has 
mainly been caused by the result 
of several bye-elections, which the 
Gladstonians attribute to the un- 
popularity of the miscalled ‘‘Co- 
ercion’’ Bill of the Government, 
and the gradual reconciliation of 
Liberals throughout the country 
to the Home Rule policy of Mr 
Gladstone. The triumphs of the 
Separatist party in the bye-elec- 
tions really amount to this—that 
at Burnley, in the Spalding divi- 
sion of Lincolnshire, at Coventry, 
and in the Northwich division of 
Cheshire, four representatives who 
are to be ranked as Sceparatists or 
Gladstonians have replaced Conser- 
vative or Unionist members ; whilst 
in several metropolitan constituen- 
cies the Conservative majority, 
though considerable, has been less 
than was obtained at the general 
election last year. It is true that 
in one such constituency (Hornsey) 
the majority was considerably in- 
creased ; that in one division of 
Cornwall (St Austell) the Separ- 
atist majority was greatly dimin- 
ished ; and that in another division 
of the same county, as also in the 
City of London (vacant by the 
elevation of Mr Hubbard to the 
Peerage), no Gladstonian candi- 
date ventured to put in an appear- 
ance. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that there has been a clear 
loss of four seats to the Ministerial 
and a corresponding gain to the 
Separatist party, and of this the 
latter are entitled to make the 
most. It is true that, in the 
Spalding division, the Gladstonian 
candidate was well known to the 
constituency—which he was con- 
testing for the third time; whilst 
his opponent was not only entirely 
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unknown, but unfortunately com- 
menced his canvass of an agricul- 
tural constituency by frankly 
avowing that he knew nothing 
about agriculture. It is also true 
that the Gladstonian candidate for 
Coventry had already contested 
that constituency, and that the 
smallness of the majority by which 
he was returned indicates no great 
reaction among the electors. More- 
over, although the large majority 
in the Northwich division of 
Cheshire testifies to the activity 
with which the Irish propagand- 
ists of ‘‘Home Rule” have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the working 
men of the value of that policy 
which, in a wiser mood, they re- 
jected last year, it must not be 
forgotten that the seat was at that 
time unexpectedly wrested from 
the enemy by the deceased Con- 
servative representative, and that 
his Gladstonian successor was a 
candidate of exceptional local 
power. 

All these excuses are sufficiently 
legitimate, but they do not alter 
the fact of the relative loss and 
gain to the two political parties. 
Nor can it be denied that a still 
heavier blow has been inflicted 
upon the Unionist cause by the 
large majority which has return- 
ed Sir George Trevelyan for the 
Bridgeton division of Glasgow. 
Sir George Trevelyan certainly de- 
served no such triumph. No poli- 
tician had expressed himself more 
firmly and strongly against the 
Home Rule bills of Mr Gladstone, 
and against special points in those 
bills upon which no concession has 
been made by their author. More- 
over, up to a very recent period, 
Sir George Trevelyan has attended 
Unionist meetings, shared Union- 
ist counsels, and been trusted by 
Unionist leaders. He has respond- 
ed to their confidence by letters of 
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advice to various constituencies 
during the late bye-elections, in 
which, still posing as a Liberal 
Unionist, he has urged the electors 
to support Gladstonian candidates. 
This, of course, was a farce which 
could not long be played, and Sir 
George found it convenient to 
throw off the mask when the 
vacancy for Bridgeton occurred. 
When Lord Hartington was re- 
cently sounded upon his disposition 
towards reunion with the Glad- 
stonian party, he declared his de- 
termination not to ‘‘sneak back 
into the fold.’’ Sir George Tre- 
velyan has preferred to do so, not 
without sneers and attacks directed 
against some of the loyal comrades 
whom he has deserted, and the 
only excuse to be made for him is 
to be found in the fact that he is 
so intensely imbued with the spirit 
of ‘‘party’’ as to be wholly un- 
equal and unable to act with men 
who are sufficiently noble and 
large-souled to forget party when 
patriotism demands the sacrifice. 
The action—or reaction—of Sir 
George is, in fact, an example of 
the extreme difficulty which minds 
of a certain calibre find in rising 
above party, and shaking off the 
trammels with which it restrains 
all independence in its votaries. 
Of course, taken in the fair and 
legitimate acceptation of the word, 
‘¢ party ’’ signifies neither more nor 
less than a combination of men 
whose political principles are in 
unison, in order to promote the 
development and success of those 
principles in the government of 
the State. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, unless the principles upon 
which such a combination be 
formed are accurately defined and 
clearly understood, there is a tend- 
ency in ‘‘ party’’ to degenerate into 
the mere machine by which cer- 
tain individuals become possessed 
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of place and power; and as soon 
as this is the case, ‘‘party”’ be- 
comes a distinct evil to the State, 
and a means of deteriorating the 
morality and character of public 
men. 

In the recent and present crisis 
of political affairs in Great Britain, 
the merits and demerits of ‘‘ party ”’ 
have been brought forcibly before 
the judgment of the public. The 
declaration of Mr Gladstone in 
favour of that Home Rule of 
which both his political friends and 
foes had always believed him to 
be the firm opponent, was scarcely 
less astonishing to the world than 
the readiness with which the rank 
and file of his official following 
swallowed the pill, and the entire 
change of tone towards Parnellites 
and Parnellism on the part of some 
of those who had been the loudest 
in their previous condemnation 
of both. Mr Gladstone led the 
‘«party,’’ and change of principle 
and abandonment of consistency 
were preferable to the disruption 
of ‘‘party’’ ties and the loss of 
political organisation. We can 
well believe that the struggle in 
some breasts must have been severe, 
and the highest honour is due to 
those who saw in the welfare of 
their country an object more to be 
desired than the interests of their 
‘‘party.’’ But, ever since that 
division upon the Home Rule Bill 
which dismissed the Gladstone 
Ministry, ‘‘ party’’ has been doing 
its utmost to cripple independence, 
to visit with the ban of outlawry 
every Liberal whose confidence in 
Mr Gladstone has been shaken by 
his extraordinary course, and to de- 
clare that to follow, absolutely and 
submissively, the particular line 
chalked out by this erratic states- 
man, is a necessary qualification 
for all who wish to be considered 
as members of the ‘‘ Liberal party.’’ 


Of course, anything more illiberal 
than Gladstonian ‘* Liberality’ can 
scarcely be conceived ; but that has 
very little-to do with the matter, 
The machine of party must be 
kept in order, and its organisation 
retained in a fit condition for 
action, and the only manner in 
which this can be accomplished is 
by a total suspension of independ- 
ence and individuality, and a meek 
submission to the dictator. 

There, are in fact, two power- 
ful antagonistic forces warring 
amongst us at this minute. There 
is the perfectly honest and legiti- 
mate belief, on the one hand, that 
party government is essential to 
the country, and that party organ- 
isations must be at all hazards pre- 
served. On the other hand, there 
is a strong feeling that questions 
of the magnitude with which we 
have lately been dealing—dques- 
tions concerning the unity and 
power of our empire—are too vast 
and too important to be the sub- 
jects of party conflict, and that 
beyond and above party differ- 
ences there are principles upon 
which all Britons should unite, 
and which are neither to be ob- 
scured by the ambiguities nor im- 
perilled by the caprice of one great 
party leader. If party ought at 
this moment to be regarded, let it 
not be the party of Liberal or Tory, 
but the party of the empire—the 
party which will place before all 
things the unity of the empire 
and the supremacy of the Queen’s 
authority over every part of her 
dominions. In speaking of such a 
party we are by no means com- 
mitting ourselves to the advocacy 
of a Coalition Ministry, which 
has recently been so_ earnestly 
suggested in certain quarters. 
Without a coalition there may, 
and there ought to be, a closer 
drawing together of all to whom 
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the cause of the Union is dear. It 
is from a strong feeling of the 
necessity for such action, that we 
hail with the greatest satisfaction 
the notification that the ‘‘ Liberal 
Unionists’ are taking in hand the 
work of organisation. It is their 
duty as well as their interest to 
do so, and they may enter upon 
their task with confidence of ulti- 
mate success. For although the 
organisation of the ‘‘ Liberal party’ 
adhered, for the main part, to Mr 
Gladstone in his recent change 
of front, it is scarcely possible to 
believe that the rank and’ file of 
the party, as it becomes better 
instructed in the truths of the 
Irish question, will not to a large 
extent return to the leadership 
of Lord Hartington and _ those 
patriotic men who have followed 
him in the advocacy of Union- 
ist opinions. In politics, as in 
ordinary life, habit is a great 
master of men; and the habit of 
wearing a particular colour, and of 
following a particular statesman, 
is one which our countrymen find 
it hard to discard. Gradually, 
however, they will become alive 
to the fact that the best and 
cleverest men upon the Liberal 
side have not left Mr Gladstone 
for any mere whim or fancy of 
their own, or upon any slight and 
unimportant issues. They will 
awaken to the knowledge that the 
great statesmen of ninety years 
ago, whose fame Mr Gladstone so 
ruthlessly and recklessly attacks 
and decries, whose memory he 
asperses, and whose measures he 
seeks to brand with infamy, were 
after all neither so ignorant of the 
necessities of Great Britain, nor 
of Ireland, as their accuser would 
have us believe. They will dis- 
cover that the truth is not to be 
learned from partisan speakers and 
writers of one particular school, 
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and that accusations wantonly 
made against those who have 
laboured for their country in the 
past will eventually recoil upon 
the heads of those who make 
them. 

But while such accusations are 
freely made, and the doctrine em- 
phatically laid down that Mr Glad- 
stone and his opinions are infallible, 
although their acceptance entails 
the condemnation of all that our 
fathers fought for, and that we 
have hitherto been taught to re- 
vere, it is absolutely necessary 
that Unionists, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, should organise and 
work with a will, in order to coun- 
teract the evil doctrines which are 
being spread far and wide among 
the constituencies. Throughout 
the coming autumn we shall have 
a further development of these 
doctrines. For good or for evil, 
the extension of the suffrage and 
the giving to the masses political 
power has been followed by one 
result which does not seem to have 
been anticipated by either political 
party. Political warfare can no 
longer be postponed until a general 
election, nor carried on only by 
quiet discussions at home and 
articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines. It has been transferred to 
the platforms of innumerable meet- 
ings, and has apparently become 
part and parcel of our very exist- 
ence. Both Unionists and Home- 
Rulers appear to be possessed with 
the belief that the masses are to 
be won over to their side by foren- 
sic eloquence. Orators on either 
side flood the country with their 
voluble harangues, and the citizen 
who loves peace and quiet has a 
hard time of it. The Unionists, 
indeed, feel that the safety of their 
country is at stake, and the Home- 
Rulers see their only chance of 
political success in wearing out the 
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patience of the people by perpetual 
agitation. They trust ere long to 
bring the majority of the elector- 
ate toa frame of mind which will 
induce it to say, ‘‘ Give em Home 
Rule and be hanged to ’em!”’ and, 
unless energy and activity on the 
part of Unionists counteract their 
efforts, this is the frame of mind 
to which many careless folk will 
eventually come. But energy and 
activity must be shown. We must 
not for one moment be dispirited 
by the results of the bye-elections 
to which we have alluded, nor by 
the partial success of the Glad- 
stonian obstructives in stopping 
useful legislation during the session 
of 1887. In spite of this partial 
success, Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment have been able to show their 
goodwill towards the poorer classes 
of our fellow-countrymen by sev- 
eral measures of real and practical 
value, and the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion and Allotments Bills testify to 
their desire to meet requirements 
which can be legitimately met by 
legislative enactments. No doubt 
there are other measures of gen- 
eral interest, notably the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill, which have 
foundered for want of time for 
their discussion in the Lower 
House ; but we have already shown 
that this cannot be imputed as a 
fault to the Government, who have 
not spared themselves in their en- 
deavours to press and carry for- 
ward these measures. 

And here it is well to point out 
that the hindrance to the passing 
of measures introduced for the 
special benefit of the operative 


classes has come, not from aristo- 
cratic tyrants and bigoted Tories, 
but from men who have entered 
Parliament as the self-constituted 
champions of those classes, and 
the advocates of the very legisla- 
tion which they have hindered and 
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delayed. Both in the discussions 
upon the Coal Mines Regulation 
and the Allotments Bills the de. 
bates have been almost intermin- 
ably prolonged by these men 
whose constant speeches, imprac- 
ticable amendments, and repeated 
interruption to the progress of the 
measures, have gone far to render 
their passing an impossible matter. 
No doubt, during the coming re- 
cess, these men will again exalt 
themselves as the best friends of 
the labourer and artisan ; and it 
will be well if upon such occasions 
they ehcounter those who have 
watched and read the parliament- 
ary debates, and are able to show 
how much the good work of the Gov- 
ernment has been impeded by men 
whose special duty it should have 
been to forward and support it. 

In a word, although there may, 
as there always will, be discontent 
in certain quarters because the 
legislative action of Parliament 
has fallen short of what was ex- 
pected at the opening of the ses- 
sion, enough has been done to show 
the good faith and earnestness of 
the Ministers, and their capacity 
to carry on the government of the 
country. The session, moreover, 
has taught the people of Great 
Britain more than one lesson. It 
has taught them the great and 
serious difficulties which beset re- 
presentative assemblies—how hard 
the task to preserve order and 
transact business, whilst maintain- 
ing that full freedom of debate 
which we have always boasted our 
House of Commons to possess— 
and how, indeed, that task becomes 
next to impossible unless the power 
of self-restraint be exercised by 
members of that House, and, fail- 
ing its exercise, restraint be im- 
posed by the House itself upon its 
more unruly members. The evil 
lesson which has been taught by 
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the session is that which proves 
the great power of a factious min- 
ority to withstand the will of the 
majority, and still more, to mis- 
represent the action of that ma- 
jority with more or less success 
throughout the country. 

But a more salutary lesson has 
also been conveyed by the experi- 
ence of the session. It has become 
known to the country that, toler- 
ant and long-suffering as the House 
of Commons may be, it still pos- 
sesses the power to uphold its own 
dignity, and to punish those mem- 
bers who, forgetful of their own 
position and responsibilities, vio- 
late its rules and infringe upon 
the decorum of its debates. In 
the vindication of the right of the 
House to control its unruly mem- 
bers, the conduct of the Speaker 
and of the Chairman of Commit- 
tees (Mr Courtney) deserves high 
praise from those who have been 
careful observers of passing events ; 
for of both these high officials it 
may be truly said that their im- 
partiality has been indubitable, 
and their firmness has done much 
to assist the House in the troub- 
lous times through which it has 
passed. The prolongation of the 
session is of course to be deplored ; 
for when August heat has well set 
in, lassitude of mind and body 
affects legislative work and wearies 
legislative endurance. We can 
only rejoice that the approaching 
close of the session finds our 
Unionist Government still in 
office, with a majority which has 
undergone no sensible diminution ; 
and we earnestly trust that the 
coming autumn and winter may 
strengthen their position, and in- 
duce the electorate of Great Brit- 
ain to realise more than ever the 
wisdom of that decision which 
placed the reins of power in the 
hands of the Unionists and con- 
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stitutionalists last year, and ex- 
cluded from office those who have 
since that exclusion lost no oppor- 
tunity of attacking the constitu- 
tion of their country, and sacrific- 
ing upon the altar of party every 
principle which they have hitherto 
professed. 

It is impossible to conclude with- 
out reference to the step which 
the Government have taken in pro- 
claiming the National League,—a 
step in which we sincerely hope and 
believe that they will be fully and 
strongly supported by the public 
opinion of this country. It is in 
vain to argue that the objects of 
the League, as avowed in its pub- 
lished programme, are not contrary 
to law, or that it is a political as- 
sociation in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The National League 
has overshadowed Ireland like a 
blight. Under the pretence of 
seeking to achieve worthy and 
patriotic objects, it has laid hold 
upon the people with an iron 
grasp, and inflicted upon them a 
despotism more cruel and more 
degrading than any which history 
records. In the name of liberty 
it deprives its wretched victims 
of all which is understood by the 
word ; in the name of patriotism 
it saps and destroys the freedom 
of thought and action by which 
patriots are made ; and in the name 
of humanity it brings men to a 
condition of mind in which the 
most inhuman outrages are com- 
mitted and excused. No relation 
of life is sacred from its influence. 
The daughter who seeks to bring 
to justice the murderers of her 
father is ‘‘ boycotted ’’ by the myr- 
midons of this organisation; the 
wife who resents the slaughter of 
her husband upon his own hearth 
meets with no better treatment. 
Existence is rendered intolerable, 
wherever the power of the League 
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prevails, to all who refuse un- 
conditional obedience to its man- 
dates; and whilst it is permitted 
to hold undisputed sway over the 
minds and bodies of the unhappy 
Irish tenantry, law and _ justice 
are but empty names. It is idle 
to suppose that such a state of 
things could long have been tol- 
erated by Great Britain. If the 


Parnellites and the section of 
Gladstonians who support them 
desire an Irish Republic, let them 
boldly say so, and the issue be 
fairly tried. But whilst the sov- 
ereign of Great Britain is also the 
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sovereign of Ireland, no other au- 
thority can be permitted to under- 
mine or displace her authority. In 
vindication of that authority, and 
strictly in the interests of the vic- 
tims of the League, Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government have had the 
courage to proclaim that organisa- 
tion as dangerous ; and in spite of 
all that faction can do to excite 
the minds of the people against 
this wisé and salutary step, we 
confidently believe that it will be 
thoroughly endorsed and approved 
by the vast majority of our fellow- 
countrymen. 





